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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


OF THE CITY OF NEWARK. 


FOR THE 


YEAR: 41894, 


COMPRISING 


THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION; THE REPORT 
OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT; REFERENCE AND 
STATISTICAL TABLES; THE RULES OF THE 
BOARD, AND REGULATIONS FOR 


THE SCHOOLS. 


NEWARK, N. J.: 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


By an act of the Legislature passed February 10, 1892, the 
time for holding the Municipal election was changed from 
October to April, and the terms of all members of the Board 
at that time extended from January to May. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


1894. 


*HENRY C. 


P. LYNDON BRYCE, Secretary, 
121 Washington avenue. 


KLEMM, President. 


ELWOoD I. SHURTS, Ass’¢t Secretary, 
184 N. Third street. 


WILLIAM N. BARRINGER, City Superietendent, 
1142A Broad street. 


JOHN F. MAHAN, Superintendent of Erection and Repairs, 
153 Bleecker street. 


MEMBERS. 


Ward. Name, 

JAMES MULLIN, 
tHENRY C. KLEMM, 
JOHN VAN DOREN, JR., 

FRANKLIN L. MEYER, 


rst } 
iy 

3d ADAM J. BERG, 
ath 
F 


2d 


MILES T°, QUINN, 

CHARLES Hoop, 

HENRY J. ANDERSON, 

MosEs J. DE WITT, 

EDWARD H. HAmMILL, 

6th JAMES J. LEONARD, 
MATTHEW H. THORNTON, 

ath § JOHN B OELKERS, 
(Cuas. W. H. Siticocks, 

8th ; GEORGE GRIMMF, 
GEORGE SAUPF, 

gth} 


HuGH P. RODEN, 
*Resigned September 28, 1894. 


th 


5th 


JAMES L. Hays, 


Place of Business. 
N. J. Steel Works, 
240 Market street, 
877 Broad street, 
108 Elm street, 


5 South street, N. Y., 


16 Mulberry street, 
Prudential Building, 
15 Central avenue, 
445 Broad street, 
Prudential Ins. Co., 
12 School street, 

204 Market street, 

24 & 26 Mechanic st., 


421 Broadway, N. Y., 
Krueger Brewing Co., 


255 Prince street, 
333 Washington st., 
749 Broad street, 


John Van Doren, Jr., 


September 28, 1894, to succeed Henry C. Klemm. 
tEdward F. Hageman, 367 Elm street, elected September 28, 1894, to fill 
vacancy caused by resignation of Henry C. Klemm, 


Place of Residence. 
245 Lafayette street. 
367 Elm street. 

127 N. Y. avenue. 
108 Elm street. 

119 Commerce st. 
16 Mulberry st. 

131 Washington st. 
15 Central avenue. 
179 Mt. Prospect av. 
230 Roseville av. 

12 School street. 

23 Bruce street. 

49 Stirling street. 
49 Nelson Place. 
I9 Quitman street. 
255 Prince street. 
333 Washington st. 
104 Clinton av. 


elected President, 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


1894. 


' 


FINANCE— VanDoren, Hays, Mullin, Saupe, Quinn, Thornton, DeWitt. 


SCHOOL HouSES—Quinn, Oelkers, Saupe, Van Doren, De Witt, 
Leonard, Anderson. . 


REPAIRS—Thornton, Berg, Toad: De Witt, Sillcocks. 


HEATING—Mullin, Quinn, Saupe, Oelkers, Anderson. 


Re: aa TEACHERS—Oelkers, Hays, Thornton, Anderson, Hood, Mullin, Hamill. 


Bes NORMAL AND TRAINING AND HIGH SCHOOLS - Berg, Roden, Leon- 
ard, Meyer, Grimme, Hayes, Hood. 


~ EVENING SCHOOLS—Leonard, Saupe, Mullin, Meyer, Oelkers. 


TEXT BOOKS, COURSE OF STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS— Hood, 
Hays, Van Doren, Hamill, Quinn, Roden, Grimme. 3 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES—Grimme, Thornton, Berg, Roden, — 
‘Sillcocks. . 0 ae 


SANITARY REGULATIONS—Anderson, Hamill, Roden, Sillcocks, 
Meyer. ys 


October 26, 1894, the following changes were made: Commis-— 
sioner Grimme on School House Committee, in place of Commissioner _ 
Van Doren. Commissioner Hagemann on Committee on Normal — ec 
and Training and High Schools, in place of Commissioner Grimme. be 
Commissioner Hagemann on Committees on Text Books and Finance, ee ; 
~ to fill vacancies caused by the election of Commissioner Van Doren, pt 
i President. 


SLATISTICAT RECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark 


FOR THE YEARS 1893 AND 1894. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY HAVE 
SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


Jamas Db Trays... os: 1876-7-8-9-80-1-2-3 4-5-6-7-8-9-90-I-2-3-4 
Henry C. Kiem. 1884 (2? mos.)-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4 (9 mos.) 
RO RASUS sae VACATE N NUAN oe suailns dro Saie p> on saralel a velede wei ae 1888-9-90-1-2-3 
NEAT. DE Wilh HORN TON sree: ee eis eS 1888-9-g0-1-2-3-4 
Ee AN EL RERS ciate escpslsis. ot 22 oss’ sain ge iere sy Ss LOOQFQOsEaa= 3 eq 
mee <| 2 ANDERSON...» s:0.2 50 0 Shona eides <8 a aime incest 1890-I-2-3 4 
mete BIEL CICYT et 8 toca tes seats da No hm ts ons. ei alate de Riles 1891-2-3-4 
PMV NaN Reds tein fa oie Waa ecw bey rk cg aaa PietaEs 18g 1-2-3-4 
REA MME LOV ET NG SUMNGe etatsthe rate aged eA eli x. 9 vy ote, @ seta ane ca (asa 1892-3 
DMPR ser, Use e Ulicny iiete cia t sb nisieie ue ete 6 jee, TOOe 
PLR LULLIN IN: daratretinlt or dieveh ocd, § once lp. s sa signer etn! 35 1892-3-4 
Re er DOs tee tae pra e co yrcetsys Oh Sha a de bia Soo bis Set 1892-3 
OG of A GCE AS gh ge Se ie TOO 2 
EN eT RR RING ee ey aos. cit hed ngs = Ws bhalecretoetn a eile 1892-3 
(SUNT NCA Oi iP a ae eR 1892-3 
NA LRE OAC NL UL iroorale er wiigs. «se: ade & = bh ay Ua Wiel e 1892-3-4 
PARTE DY w SGU AA FAN le OE aoc a ae I a RR aan -1892:3-4 
i Tet 2) LUE ION a oleh Saves ie cpr Mel wba + dy wielsicaie’ en) e ee 1892-3 
Wore VAN -DOREN, IRs iisc'b ice 6 ae eek ole'e ahah Gite eeedsees 1893-4 
RR MAPS OES TR CH8 hare ate ne eVae ber aati 1S wind Gato aL a miw at oh eva vs Sheree 1893-4 
Pg ee L VV AST. unas eo archer gna oie ath eras oid ete wee vo Oe E 1893-4 
EMRE EADIE PULL IINGA LETS ctoje dis! a's (eh dtag da Kinlel «> 35 ne iy a naisoe 1893-4 
BO Ca Me ree TMA LEM ay dite Serena. anne we koyomate Maia n Sn oh Gin weak ae 1893-4 
BREET etek OLSEN cate Sh coh. ofp! a fost ouah acai aNosalldre km whe glace « Mitel te ¢ 1893-4 
SARS. -FLAGCEMANN 00 jc +34 ss sakes oe Sb ieee 1894 (3 mos.) 
PRAM WIIR LP EMLEVER cea = =e plertis e 6 eain ose n+ dient 1894 


CHas. W. H. SILLCOCKS.....--eerer seer nccscecsenes 1894 


6 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


STEPHEN CONG AR sri lege 6 here tk thee ele ca teas are 185 1- 2-3-4 
Sumter: Hi. PENNINGTON os tise bers 1855-6-7 8-9-60-1-2 
THOMAS W, DAWSON ...2.- 3.506. Schull pte pieinee ty aaa tare 1863-4-5 
Wittiam K. McCDONALD...... o crelshe: gil pimcaet aver veaite. ainmanacae 1866 
FREDERICK W. RICORD. ...---+----- ARO La, 1867-8-9 
Epwin H. Dawson.cse.....: MA Ne enare spay et: SIE odes Pa ke 
WILLIAM-A. WHITEHEAD » .2)¥iview te cceeue nem. f aed states oe 1871 
TZPOPENCER® GXOBLE S07 500 5 o'r oped dudes tees ieee A ee 1872-3 
SAMUEL AS “FARRAND oy sis'e sats ctekt pei’ Saige tls eee 1874 
ARM UGLSAN Rieti Man ee aces Sis Aooleba tars Stl) Sar ere ee, te ae ee 1875 
PDWARD Ls. a OBBINS 7 dle eloid< weerealets 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
GEORGE BY SWAIN. Gus os cies sini s & ole etek OS Oe GSN OS) etiegoe 
POD WARD SCORER tou olede oie ota rantme iene Peet ee 1884 1889 go-1 
eo DILL Dil ge 8]. Vests oale «0 state Ge ae te Ne okel al Ave wep cinsaaee biol ale 1885 6-7 
MAMESD LAN ELA VS? acs sie ene & hee ena enems a ap Pander 1888-1892 
TIEN RE COLEMM ise ivies «oe Sp eh ia rat ..+++-1893-4 (9 mos.) 


LOH NUMAN DOREN) [RU diz ase Welewicle cr ASR Seren ye 1894 (3 mos.) 
SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


MO EL NO VWOH EISIGH BOAT). sxe' oa 1araet rote fale et kok Meee RSC oye cate 1851-2-3 
EREDERICK We DRICORD vate wh ole arekste bre treet 185 4-5-6-7-8-9-60 
Gro. B. SEARS. 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE..1877 (4 mos.)-8 g-80-1-2-3 (84 mos.) 
FEORGEAW,/ GASB. ox tie 2 ..-1883 (33 mos.) 4-5-6-7-8-9 
MST abd RC Bates fis itis as a oie Spratt he hee Benes nee » +e e+ 1890-1-2-3-4 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


STEPHEN CONGAR.....-. Mir lte oh ale C/U cetera 185 3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
G. B. SEARS.1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos. ) 
W.N.BARRINGER.1877(4 m.)-8-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4 


| ag bs rest Od ered by 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 27, 1895. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark : 


GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements of 
the City Charter and its supplements, the Board of 
Education respectfully presents the following report for 
the year 1894: 


CURKENTVEXPENSES: 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE 
EE USP PTOPTIALLON. «..c-. o's ae 3 $13,422.43 
OURS 8 CARS TE ole i SRS Se i 352,874.00 
— $366,296.43 
MUNICIPAI 
Seen EI” FTOUY LO 2 's's-0.2\ <0; athriovat = = 9 $7,381.02 
SP AERPOTOVVEN CC's es os bieuslendi ass ees eta 173,320.00 
Cash deposited with Comptroller.... 52.28 
Prrerest ON DOQUESE sisi se ee soe cles 240.00 
—— — $180,993.30 


$547,289.73 
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EXPENDITURES. 
STATE, 
Teachers; Salariesgn. 22a... sree $366,296.43 
MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, Furni- 
ture; Heating Hue) etcas eaten $170,355.11 
$536,651.54 
alan Ceusb Memes than acca oe as $10,638.19 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
APPROPRIATIONS. EXPENDITURES. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....... $357,416.44 $357,416.44 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening.. . . 8,879.99 8,879.99 
$366,296.43 | $366,296.43 
MUNICIPAL, 
| APPROPRIATIONS | EXPENDITURES BALANCE 
| 
Teachers’ Salaries— Day, $29,228.15 $29,225.75 $2.40 
Teachers’ Salaries--Ev’g 12,910.62 12,910.62. }ia, ae 
Officers’ Salaries. . 0.4... 12,347,00 1233.47.00 T) (ante nceene 
Janitors’ Salaries....... 33,784.69 33,783.00 1.63 
PUGIUEH EA Svgrewacert 1,355.31 1535 5-3t-7 inutee er 
ICD AITS coy. tae meee ane ga 25,000.00 23,350.01 1,643.99 
Text Books, Stationery 
and Printing....... 20,000.00 19,872.40 127.60 
Furniture and Supplies.. 7 ,100,00 6,932.41 167.59 
Heating Apparatus,.... 1 3,000.00 6,079.: 6 6,920 44 
POEL S viva bie eek amie 12.400.00 11,242.39 aE rate h 
BNC LBa iis «fe ith Sak eg 4,859.20 4,802.16 57.04 
ATSUTANCE Sau eee Laney 2,020.80 BOZO. cil 4, at kee ee 
School Census..... 2b NES i 25005.15.5 Ha chan 
aS aee ay) Sele wear a8 1,780 00 1,766.63 1337 
EG Pe tee ne Ree I ,QO0,.00 1,755.86 144.14 
inappropriated % 37st. 24.) ..\. 2: eee cee ee : 402.38 
$180,590.92 $170,355.11 $10,638.19 
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MOON SE SAND Shir S: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from 1893....- a dren Oy, epeeye $28,752.46 
tier HOOT OOS xs cnt sare ates 40,000.00 
Consolidated Traction Co., 5%...--- 31,097.65 
PMATICON GLE (Ci es heey alee ~ co an 20,000.00 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


North Seventh Street School House.. $10,952.46 


School Site and Building Seventh Ward 
—Fifteenth Ave. School House... 
School Site and Building Eighth Ward 
—Charlton Street School House.. 
“Franklin” School House (Addition) 
Elizabeth Ave. School House (Addi- 
WOR frase coc eFC Aes Aidit Bia ake ieee 
Thirteenth Avenue School House 
(Additional Ground).......... 


30,000.00 


38,500.00 
23,794.05 


9,003.00 


7,600.00 


$119,850.11 


$119,850.11 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 


eel COLT OMEN Lil tite, thie wie)aidia/ci's'S 0's 
Mee Oprialion 1004 he tees 6 ss 


Expended for carpenter work .. 
MASONE WOT ice) «81. 


Stes WOT y bards cere ere 


grading work.... 


painting work......... 


$8,752.46 


2,200.00 


$3,730.50 


2,850.00 


$10,952.46 
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Expended for iron work...... ve : 
_ plumbing work........ 1,710.96) 


architect’s fees........ 126.93: >") (A ee 
cleaning eee ereee eoeee i 56.00 4 +. “6 . ~ 

. 2 ‘En ae y 
water meter.......... 33.00 Soa 


-- $10.906.09 a 
ae 


fy 


. 


Haliiceme ys ace ee eee Sh AG 


SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING, SEVENTH WARD—FIFTEENTH A\ 
SCHOOL HOUSE. | GSS 
Appropriation, 18945 m5 ove uss eee $30,000.00 
Expended for site..........++.++++- 5,400.00 hie 
MASON WOT imei oT ee 


carpenter work....... 4,289.60 


ATCHIEECE Stee wae y & ies 535-00 
grading: WOFK w..siierelers 325.00 
WatOL Ntalhc ots ef as enh 23.00 


Balance.... nieke ese 6105s tele, ee kere 


Rear is 
SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING, EIGHTH WARD—CHARLTON STREET 
SCHOOL HOUSE, >: 


APDTODrAllOn ge OOd so eee nt cane ee 

Expended: forisite, 25 sistas sales sides ie DO TAI 
mason work.......... 4,922.40 
carpenter work....... 2,400.00 


ITONAWOTK stata cet aioe 840.00 
STOMECAWOLK nk vide eines I,200.00 
architect's fe@ .-n ws uy 335.00 
water Main: .2) eee 23.00 


Balances is. ...4. ea 


Il 


b 


“* FRANKLIN’ 


Appropriation, 1894........... 
_Expended for mason work 


teeta teh ig Ie) 


carpenter work... 


architect’s fee..:...... 


Balance 


seeoeveeevr eee 8 ee 


ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL 


eee 


SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


$23,794.65 
1,920.00 


500.00 
502.59 


$2,922.59 


$20,872.06 


HOUSE (ADDITION). . . 


RE ODIIATION, 1 604 20 or hein some tw os 
Expended for mason work.......... 


carpenter work........ | 


architect’s fee... ..... 


Balance 


ce ee ‘Cee eee r sre we roe? 


THIRTEENTH ‘AVENUE .SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL 


PMREITIATION, L894 0 oi. 6 aise 2 3 oc so 8 e 


Expended for additional ground..... :: 


Balance 


ow ee ere ee er eee ee oe see eo 


BALANCES TO. 1895. 


North Seventh Street School House.. 
School Site and Building, Seventh Ward 


—Fifteenth Avenue School House..: 


School Site and Building, Eighth Ward 

—Charlton Street School House.... 
“Franklin ”’ School House (Addition) 
Elizabeth Avenue School House (Ad- 


SUELO ieee Stade ea Gk ca ieass sete 
Thirteenth Avenue School House 
(Additional ground)............. 


$46.37 


11,711.80 


16,145.32 


20,872.06 | 


5,931.36 


600.00 


$9,003.00 


$3,071.64 


$5,931.36 


GROUND). 


$7,600 00 | 
$7,000.00 


$600.00 


$55,306.91 
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REPORT OF THEGITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Pee ee ars 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark : 


GENTLEMEN :—The Superintendent respectfully sub- 
mits the Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Public 
Schools. 

It is not necessary to repeat what has been said many 
times heretofore concerning the general prosperity of the 
schools. This is recognized and accepted generally by 
their advocates and patrons. The system of public 
instruction of a great city is a matter of the greatest 
moment ; it deserves and should receive the careful con- 
sideration and support of the citizens and the governing 
powers. 

Among the various interests of a municipality the edu- 
cational department should stand second to none. _ Its 
value, its far-reaching influence in providing for all the 
essential demands of elementary and liberal education, of 
social life, citizenship and sound prosperity in all its busi- 
ness and professional avocations, give it a claim to the 
highest consideration. 

Newark deserves commendation for its liberality and 
faithful attention to its schools. The strong and intelli- 
gent public sentiment of the people in favor of a practi- 
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cal, comprehensive and thorough education of the child- 
ren is highly encouraging and certainly promises much 
for the future of our city. 

These annual reports to the Board of Education are 
the result of much observation and study of the schools 
in all their departments, classes, grades and special and 
general exercises. No labor or pains have been spared in 
their preparation, both as to matter and plan. They con- 
tain much information necessary for the Board, system- 
atically and conveniently arranged. The Superintendent 
has discussed many questions bearing upon the schools, 
presenting suggestions and recommendations which he 
trusts. will command the attention of the Board and 
prove beneficial to the essential interests of education in 
our city. 

I feel that something should be done—much more than 
in the past—to fit our children for loyal citizenship and 
for the duties of a noble, cultivated social life and to meet 
the requirements of commercial and industrial callings. 
In presenting the results of the year’s work in the various 
schools and grades, I shall endeavor to so arrange the 
facts and statistics, make the suggestions and recom- 
mendations and deduce the conclusions that the purpose 
of the report will be realized. 

The Superintendent’s meetings with the principals and 
teachers have been continued throughout the year; I 
trust with profit to all. The meetings of the principals 
with theSuperintendent occurred regularly on the first 
Wednesday of each month in the High School building, 
at 44 p.m. They were attended by nearly every principal. 
The attention was excellent, the interest deep. A large 
number of topics and questions pertaining to the organ- 
ization, general management, discipline and instruction of 
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the schools was considered, and more or less enforced by 
pertinent examples and illustrations accompanied by appro- 
priate methods. The general expression was that the 
meetings were very helpful. 

I met the class teachers with the principal of a number 
of the schools in their school buildings at the close of the 
school in the afternoon. ‘These meetings were for mutual 
conference concerning the subjects taught, the kind of 
discipline and methods of teaching used, the special and 
general exercises of the school, and how best to lessen, if 
not fully remove, the unpleasant difficulties that almost 
always beset the teacher in the class room. 

The meetings were very harmonious and the teachers 
unanimously expressed a wish that more of them be held. 
I regret very much that pressure of work and lack of time 
prevented holding them oftener. They will be continued 
during the coming year as often and widely among the 
schools as the needs and progress of the classes shall 
suggest. 

The Superintendent made a large number of visits to 
the classes as the following table will show. 


Normal and Training School— | 


Mimi) s Le partim ent tamsi7 < Nass oles oes. > 66 
BAe SCHOO be we: opel oni sts dee SME oa a ob Ch 
eta Ar OCNOOIS* cir eh eeid ae dere Re ah Racine 302 
PEPUNALY SCHOOLS aac Shure Ns verre ce eek ay 599 
Breristtial § SCHOUIS eS ret ee em arene ets 23 
Colored Schools......... Pe ATL astete Uae: r2 
PAV ORTTS MDCNOOlS. ee ars cc's wiv 4 -obae ea tee vets 52 
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The visits made by members of the Board are shown 
in the following table : 


Normal and Training School— 


Normal: Department cca rume escent oe ts eee 
PCIE COO Lite Motes CaN Oka eae eee eee 24 
GAM Mar SCHOOIES LS ti saa ieu wie alg te deni eee ole yoaee 267 
Primary “POHGOlS 2 WUC OP Aah aiaseaeen eee ee 601 
IndustrialbSchoblsa* Viele Ges c eeieate hen oe 15 
Colored *Schioisal. Geiss. MIN Gas stets avant ene ve tte I2- 
Evening Schoolsen thi ts os aan sae eee 100 

f Bc) ey RMN Maelo A ted Same IEE OT 1,053 


These visits were for purposes of encouragement, super- 
vision, inspection, teaching and examination. They 
included the entire work and condition of the school in 
every respect. The end sought was to make, as far as 
possible, the school and its surroundings a center and 
reservoir of educational influence, touching the physical, 
moral and intellectual education of the child. | feel that 
I can safely say that to some extent, at least, this purpose 
has been measurably attained. : 

A goodly number of visits have been made by the 
commissioners to the different schools. Some have been 
very attentive to and interested in the schools under their 
care. 3 
A number of educators from neighboring cities and 
states have honored us with their visits. 

I think no fair minded man can fail to see a strong and 
constantly growing public sentiment in favor of liberally 
supporting in all its integrity and sacredness the public 
school system upon which the prosperity and perpetuity 
of our city with all its privileges and institutions so largely 


depend. 


ee 
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SCHOOL ENUMERATION. 


AMET ORG oie re Gi wis od. a, holiasie Seiden evens eta leyalh an 29,666 
CESSES CES sean BER Oh a a ie ee arcane Bena 28,437 
PRLS. d a fitak AED ire Sipe Ltda al te cotank 58,103 
Males. Females. Total. 

Me ERIVY ALCL ih Ge $i with) x ody 92) 0 2,875 5,858 
2Et! Ss haa GN tt BH a Weise 2,614 5,311 
ONE EI A RR ES Siren Boys ae 1,684 1,541 3,225 
te Abn fin. Sheree te 2,050 2,129 4,179 
REI, ore st ese Pesticrs ep ay 3,677 7,404 
SL oP arin aie ae ee PSA Sm 25575 5,304 
peda eat hess ane 6,223 Coe On Petz 1 7) 
eae ae watt ss <cuee tn S wud ot 3 RyAnO yee AGREu F10,240 
Rte chee an ok aeitb eo 2,144 2,199 4,343 
otal steels cee 29,666 28.437 58,103 


The increase in the enumeration for the year ending 
June, 1894, over the preceding year, is 1,209. This is 
without doubt about the average from year to year. The 
increase in school room from year to year can be fairly 
well gaged by the increase in the number of children of 
‘school age. | 

The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different wards as compared with the year 1893: 


1894. 1893. Increase. Decrease. 

ROY EELS a eisto! sate 5,858 55550 308 
Pee ate rit yee ate Sat 4 4,890 421 
I | PO ga eg Bee Zee urs OA atte sea AI 
eat i) Pate eeens 4,479 4,515 byeitee 336 
RAPA rit Seid oe 7,404 7,006 398 a baie 
Glee Se athe... 0's6 51304. --4;813 551 
Pans i 2 aatiia i 2,e 70.4 11,914 265 one 
MERE d ol Aten avg op 00,240... 10,440 See 206 
Di AN ier e +e 4,343 4,118 225 

SOEAIS cca 455 58,103 56,894 2,168 959 


og OLAS EN ad (oe CY cee eM ae aD ar rn 1,209 
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What was said last year regarding the value of this 
statistical record can be repeated this year, even more 
emphatically. Last year but two wards showed a 
decrease, viz: the 5th, 332, and the goth, 92. This year 
three wards show a decrease, viz: 3rd, 417; 4th, 336; 
8th, 206, footing up 959. The 5th, at the close of 1892, 
showed a loss of 332; at the close of 1893, a gain of 417. 
The 4th, at close of 1893, showed a gain of 1,177; at the 
close of 1894, a loss of 336. The oth, at the close of 
1893, showed a loss of 92; at close of 1894, a gain of 225. 


NUMBER ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The number of children reported as attending. private 
schools during the year: 


IVE eh Siays + eoattanla tara. « santa Vale 0c ste on’ aia simsacet aie 55433 
Mem ales piss ts ean eet eta he Aetere eee Sonics ot 5,023 
LDOtals sit esis ohatd- Pose vga vintners fide Sie an tyie Renate 10,456 


The following table shows the number of children, by 
wards, reported as attending private schools: 


Males. Females. Total. 
TSEC VW. ATU.afelt culate ase eeett is! eters 719 740 1,459 
BU Wma se seers pies sca ierecig ae ates i 482 993 
Yee te ae ORME Rey eh hy Btn 413 344 757 
ALD) Figs £1 Maupin Valine esate saan he ob 431 450 881 
rad uaa ay “heresy eRe peepee SEN 534 537 1,071. 
Ot he as eile vate Stake mame 805 70400 Then 
FT eee v's tarde eral hia. che 1,029 915 1,944 
SE hs Se oe ele of SUSE oe nibs 3 555 1,228 
Oth: obs RRR... eee 318 296 614 


Mhotals Cia. see rerdat Ay ie Kt 5,022 ecloate 
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The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different wards as compared with the year 1893: 


1894. 1893. Increase. Decrease. 

MOREY ATO tah to5e's T,459 1,367 g2 cet 

Ye iC aan eee 993 ~—=+1,095 Leese 102 

cya bie Sie eae oe 757 846 ae 89 
Ti 8 lc Boh ree an 881 691 190 
eter erie ron tt. 50.5! 2s TE,O71 869 202 
1.8 i ath aga a 1,509 650 859 

BUN Cy hrs ee Gat ss 1,944 1,743 201 ant 

BATS c0F shin sentacree 1,228 15376 aaa 148 
RP 7 hata stele 614 534 80 

POA ie isle =< 10,456 9,171 1,624 339 
PPERINGECRSCA 2 ede Babe os age o’e etd m5 1,285 


Number of children reported as attending no school 
during the year: 


UTA SRRIRGME SUAS Bey ES eR noe ea a er a eye 
REI Ort leet teers 8 pope wrote c aaa ss viata we PL OOO 
BURCrr A ite eesgt aie Sielatdlcceunin bik cep a yg abe «tate ess 15,623 


An increase of 900 over 14,723, the number reported 
for 1893. 


Number of children over ten (10) years of age unable 
to read: 


Ee oe eee et ors ctudtesier se Sur ate: © olgre nesep ies ea rere Sahe ees 65 
ETE Ati ys ES SPR A ERE ihc) eee OEE BAe eA” 34 
BCI UT Ot aise stele sustatdisor t) curd ke Mata ores eas istalecs. 5 99 


This shows an increase of 14 over the number reported 
for 1893, 85. 
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Number of children under fifteen (15) years of age em- 
ployed in factories or stores: 


ME Bl eS Siiscpuctnatota stave puma olen uibet shot oe eoee aie at er utat ate 527 
HOMAlES In wiak sos eras ap ay hati pee SA eae ee 428 
ALOU e eats cogs te aan Le RN ig eee te ates Pate aes 955 


Compared with 1,090, the number reported for 1893, a 
decrease of 135 is noted. . 


Number of children unvaccinated : 


sistovs tele ¥.anteddiets 9 w¥e lis ateas. eg site saci tabnane 1,387 
Hemales apc ot la eete teats gon when pete sive ee 1,342 
Totals acces we cures stele Laeapiem es een naetens 2,729 


An increase of 415 over the number reported for 1893, 
which was 2,314. 


Number of colored children : 


LATS S vhadlin's cfece H atmieeete wit niacsbse ies bale sep vtene fal aaet 566 
PBI AIES Aes io) Uk iota Soe ae aatecs, See etas) setae ta tana hee 614 
ALSO Bale PSeR Rite sar o Cotte ots serena Gaeta, Sele e Minch ois eke 1,180 


This is the first year that this information was incor- 
porated in the school census. 


Number of children who are deaf mutes: 


MEBIES 5) fede tian le § cslaiacs os loi tive alah sieianel's fet gets aia em 15 
ME MAlLCS aie) ete eters tess bob ane sce Meer eee a Lee 13 
LOCAL So tives cls Ue tetake le, eet ania er ead, ie Re a 28 


Indicating an increase of 4 over the number, 24, 
reported for 1893. 


WARD. 


Females 


Sv 8 ap 


/ 


Bret 
PE emda”. 


ties) <3 Females. 
| otal ng. 
( Males... 

Summary 4 Females. 
otal. 4: 


Males... 


Oba li. 


Males... 
Females. 
Oto. 
Males...! 
Females. 
ME OTa rans ts 
Males... 
Females. 
ata lee ke 
Males... 
Females. 
‘PStalvans 


Males. 


Females. 
a ie) et ae 
Males... 
Females. 
‘Potaitas.s 
Males... 
Females. 
Ota sd 6 
Males... 


Number of children 
attending no school, 
during the year. 


75715 
7,908 
1eO2g 


ge| 


Number of children 


Over Io years of a 


unable to read. 


Ns 


i) 


. Qo 
© MNWUO DAW HNO N CON HSH DAP HW 


65 
34 
99 


| 


sed | 
See | 3 
See gree 
SEGe| 55 
2 an Oc 
1S vers 
57 | 196 
130 369 
58) 134 
40 123 
98 | 257 
26 27 
8 24 
34 51 
6 64 
15 76 
21 140 
7O I50 
58H 5 7 
128 307 
13 | 234 
24 | 194 
37 | 428 
130 | 299 
73| 290 
203 | 589 
140 218 
145} 197 
285 | 415 
vil 88 
8 85 
LO 173 
527 | 1,387 
428 | 1,342 


Number of colored | 
children. 


566 
614 


955 2,729 | 1,180 


Number of children || 


| 


who are deaf mutes. | 


NNW - Ns 


ob BRN NNN? 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CENSUS. 


: Z i umber over 10 
Number attending Number attending Num 


Year. Enumeration. private schools. no eS vee 7 aes 
TOGA. SOO 8,529 11,840 140 
1893-+. 56,894 9,171 14,723 85 
T8g4..- >) 58.103 10,456 15,623 99 


Number under 15 
years of ageem- Number of children Number of colored Number who are 
ployed in factories, unvaccinated. children. deaf mutes. 
mines or stores. 


Year. 


TSOQD aoc REE eee ers eee 1g 
1893.. 1,090 2,314 Rae 24 
1894-. 955 2,729 1,180 28 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The number of school buildings in use during the year 
ending June, 1894, was 47, containing the following 
schools and departments: 


Norval Scnooli ster acaiaeccttebe cre ten a aae ane eee eee I 
‘Traming ‘School esti ae, pons ey re res = I 
Haigh Schools. <s#eins sige weiss Sacdee a abate ied Cee 2 
Grammart Schools ge ete steel eee 16 
Priffary,.OCHOOIS an tartsereanueteate sts a Sees tsa ee 41 
Industrial Schoolesu> soos pe ee ee fos So 
Colored Schools Pte aoe raecetee: atc eae I 
LOtal oars Moree Sah e eec oe Mee ahaa Oe meee 64 


The number of evening schools in operation was 10; 9 
for five months and 1 for six, viz.: The Evening Draw- 


ing School in the building located at 191 Washington 
SLTeet. 
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The Board now owns forty buildings, distributed as 
follows: 


Old No. of No. of Class Rooms. Seating 
Wards. Buildings. Regular. Temporary. Capacity. 
TSt. cesses, Bak 34 * 1,929 
ugh sed 4 42 ie 2,240 
Ts BE epee 4 a7 I 1,882 
ARE ae Aaa 4 53 at 2,644 
1) eee ayy 61 4 3,607 
2 ee 4 a Ae 1,804 
PERG ee sce. aces 5 72 9 4,511 
CORTES: Seid 2s; 5 2 48 ie 2,652 
OU SSS 6 68 2 LTT 

Totals.. 40 447 16 25,043 


In addition to the foregoing, the Board rents ten build- 
ings, located as follows: 


Wards. ears Beslan Meee cca siete Cana 
OCs a a a | 2 86 
DERN. s+ 2 10 454 
Site «is « 2 6 360 
qth. s.. 2 5 258 
ool Weel Sane 3 9 508 

Totals.. 10 Bg “ 1,666 


This makes a total of fifty buildings, containing 495 
class rooms, with a seating capacity of 26,709. | 

These figures show an increase over last year of 4 build- 
ings, Ig class rooms and 1,128 seating capacity. 


- 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY 
CLASS ROOMS. | 


Number containing from 1 to 4 rooms.......-... 7 
2 + re Seg rsg Ostin YN hea ga a fe 

i cy PRY ORS SAE. Shi. 2 nips treet Sa 6 

: ROLE Os ia. ade eee roeetaet 9 

‘i Bin So Dian Ibe attain dear 4/6 Soo I 

i is a seins © RM Ee Ree a ci 4 

i SANS ORI are Perce e 5 

Be dace Wot ells De Be is ie 9 

£05 520. ae) aoin eee ate 3 

Ph eet neue, Shwe cae: I 
MOtal as i: Hare ee ieee he 5 cries oer Oe bake Soko 50 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS “FOR, THE Ass 
POV ERY Ea, 


No. of Buildings. No. of Seating Increase in- 
Year. Owned. Rented. Class Rooms. Capacity. Seating Capacity. 
TOO a8. 37 4 421 22,860 247 
1891... 37 5 439 23,013 753 
1923. 30 4 467 24,814 1,201 
1893-- 39 7 476 25,551 767 
1894.. 40 10 495 26,709 1,128 


The foregoing table shows in a concise form the in- 
crease in the seating capacity of the schools under the 
care of the Board during the past five years, viz.: from 
1890 to 1894, inclusive. The average yearly increase is 
819. The Board did well with the means at its disposal. 
This does not include buildings now under construction, 
soon to be completed, viz.: Fifteenth Avenue, 480; 
Charlton Street, 480; Franklin School addition, 480; 
Elizabeth Avenue addition, 240; total, 1,680. This will 
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make the total increase from 1890 to September Ist, 1895, 
5,776. This certainly is commendable, and shows that 
the grammar and primary schools have not been alto- 
gether neglected. 

No one will question that it is the duty of every com- 
munity to provide liberal accommodations for the pri- 
mary children. A very large proportion of the above 
noted increase was for primary classes. 

There are now ten class rooms unoccupied, located as 
follows: Hawkins Street School, one room; South 
Street, two; Ridge Street, two; North Seventh Street, 
two; Wickliffe Street, two; Marshall Street, one. ‘These 
rooms will accommodate about 550 pupils. 

The room in Hawkins Street will almost certainly be 
occupied April next. I think there is but little doubt 
that one room, at least, in South Street, will be in use at 
the opening of next school year. The same may be said 
of the Ridge Street and North Seventh Street Schools. 
The Wickliffe Street and Marshall Street rooms can be 
utilized by a proper readjustment of adjoining boundary 
lines. This should be done. 

The oft-repeated complaint concerning the insufficient 
accommodations for the Normal and Training School and 
the High School is again made. The needs of these 
schools are well known to all. They will be fully dis- 
cussed under their respective heads. 

The school buildings of the First Ward—this is under 
the nine ward division—are in general good condition. 
They will fairly meet the needs of that section. The 
eight rooms in the Ann Street house in the Second Ward 
are occupied with large classes. Soon the need will come 
for the completion of the plan of this house, making it a 
sixteen room building. 
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New yard buildings have been erected for the Oliver 
Street School. This is a much needed improvement. 
The schools in the Third Ward are ample, as all children 
applying for admission receive seats. All the rooms in 
Commerce Street house are now in use. The statement 
made in the report for 1893, that the Italian population in 
that locality would soon need the vacant rooms, has been 
verified. While the surroundings of this building are not 
all we wish, the rooms are really large and very conven- 
ient and pleasant. They are well warmed, lighted and 
ventilated, so far as windows can ventilate. 

The Burnet Street, State Street and James Street 
houses are in usual good condition and meet all demands 
made upon them for admission. 

I should speak of several new wooden ceilings that were 
put up in the Burnet Street house to secure the children 
from the danger of falling plaster. These ceilings 
are in every way a desirable improvement. The Board 
does well in discarding entirely plaster ceilings. 

It was stated last year that the accommodations for the 
Fifth Ward were exhausted. The following additional 
room has been furnished or is in process of construction. 
The building on North Seventh street, containing eight 
rooms, has been completed and was occupied with eight 
large classes containing all the grades of a full grammar 
and primary school, at the opening of the school year, 
September last. It was thought that the new house would 
afford all the class room needed, but it was found that in 
order to properly relieve South Eighth Street School, 
four classes must be opened in the old six room house. 
Instead of eight classes, as expected, we now have twelve 
well filled classes, with a clear certainty that another class 
will be needed at the beginning of the April term. It 
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was predicted by some that South Eighth Street School 
would be depleted ; on the contrary, we were compelled 
to retain all the classes in the court rooms, and ina few. 
weeks to resume the use of a small room back of the 
principal’s office. Thus we have again sixteen classes in 
a twelve room house. It is even now desirable that the 
North Seventh Street building be enlarged to a sixteen 
room house. An addition of eight rooms is now being 
added to the Franklin School, making it a sixteen room 
house as originally planned. The plan has been modified 
by constructing a hall through the entire length of 
the building. This is a great improvement. Every 
school building of any size should have a hall. It makes 
convenient all the physical and class movements of the 
school; renders safe and expeditious the coming in 
and going out of the pupils; it greatly aids the ventila- 
tion of the class rooms; it avoids the disturbance of the 
classes by the passage of pupils from one room to 
another. There are other conveniences made possible by 
the hall that need not be mentioned here. 

A plot of ground was secured and a four room frame 
house erected on Ridge street for the use of primary 
children. Two of these rooms are already filled. In order 
to relieve the grammar department of Summer Avenue 
School, the seventh year grade was retained in the Elliot 
Street School. This pressure in the Elliot Street School 
led to the establishment of the Ridge Street School which 
received primary pupils from Elliot street district. The 
addition of eight rooms to the Franklin School will 
be completed and ready for use at the opening of the 
school year, September 1, 1895. This will render neces- 
sary some change in the organization and gradation of 
the Franklin and Webster Street Schools at that time. 
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It will also make Bloomfield Avenue School unnecessary, 
which should be given up at once. 

The Elliot street building should be, as soon as practi- 
cable, enlarged by an additional story, to a fourteen or 
fifteen room house. A full grammar school can then be 
established here, which will meet the grammar school 
needs of that section of the city and thus permanently 
relieve the pressure upon Summer Avenue School. A 
four or six room house will very soon be needed at some 
point about midway between Elliot Street School and 
Summer Avenue. These arrangements will supply the 
school needs of this locality for some years to come. The 
site should be secured at once. 

I would again call attention to the unfinished rooms on 
the upper floor of the Summer avenue building. These 
rooms should be finished and furnished for class room 
use. 

New yard buildings have been built for Elliot Street 
School, thus making the outside accommodations all that 
can be desired. 

Central Avenue, Lock Street, Warren Street and Wick- 
liffe Street buildings are located in the Sixth Ward. ‘They 
are in good condition as to repairand cleanliness. Wick- 
liffe Street house is one of the old buildings of the city. 
The rooms are large, well lighted, well ventilated, so far 
as windows and doors will permit. The rooms are com- 
fortable and healthful for class room use. Two of the 
rooms are not in use, though children living within five 
or ten minutes’ walk from them are required to attend 
annex rooms, in no way fit for school purposes. In my 
judgment these vacant class rooms should be used before 
other rooms in that vicinity are rented. I have often 
urged upon the Board the propriety of rearranging the 
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boundary lines in several localities so that unused room 
can be brought into service. This can easily be done if 
the commissioners will take a firm stand and require it to. 
be done. 

I can only repeat what was said last year in regard to 
the schools in the Seventh Ward, viz.: South Eighth 
Street, Newton Street, South Tenth Street, Holland 
Street, Camden Street, Thirteenth Avenue and Wickliffe 
Street annex; that all except Holland Street and Wick- 
liffe Street annex are in good condition, but overcrowded. 
More room is much needed in this section. The new 
house on Fifteenth avenue will soon be finished and 
equipped for use. This will furnish room for some 480 
pupils. The greater number of these pupils will come 
from South Tenth street district. By extending the dis- 
trict lines nearer to Camden street and Newton street 
lines, some relief may be given tothose schools. Holland 
Street annex should be abandoned. It is totally unfit for 
school purposes, as to location, conveniences and sanitary 
requirements. The Board should anticipate the needs of 
these populous sections, and secure sites and erect build- 
ings before the present buildings are so seriously over- 
crowded. It is not difficult to estimate the needed in- 
crease in room some time in advance. 

The Eighth Ward now contains the following schools, 
viz.: Morton Street, Eighteenth Avenue, Waverly Avenue, 
Broome Street, three room school, and Court Street, two 
rooms. Also the Livingston Street annex building, ad- 
joining the Eighteenth Avenue house. This temporary 
building was filled almost immediately to overflowing 
when opened last February. 

An eight room house on Charlton street is now ap- 
proaching completion. This will provide for 480 children. 
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A district should be made so as to relieve the Eighteenth 
Avenue School of some six classes. Also two classes 
from Monmouth Street School. By this arrangement the 
Eighteenth avenue district can be extended toward Mor- 
ton Street and Monmouth Street Schools, thus effectually 
relieving them, and doing away with the necessity of 
Broome Street and Court Street annexes. 

Some of the furniture in the Morton Street house is 
unfit for use and should be replaced with better. There 
are too many children crowded into the compact rooms 
of this building. In the absence of halls, the rooms are 
massed in a body throughout the house. 

The necessity for adding the eight rooms to fully com- 
plete the plan of Waverly Avenue building is becoming 
more and more urgent. Charlton street will scarcely 
furnish more than relief for Morton, Eighteenth Avenue 
and Monmouth Street Schools. I think the eight rooms 
in Charlton Street house will be filled upon the opening 
of the school. 

The Ninth Ward contains Washington Street, Chestnut 
Street, Miller Street, Marshall Street, Elizabeth Avenue 
and Monmouth Street Schools. 

Monmouth Street, Chestnut Street, Miller Street and 
Washington Street are well filled. I should say Miller 
Street is crowded. The enlargement of the Elizabeth 
Avenue house to six classes, with a seating capacity of 
360, will relieve Miller Street and make school demands 
easy in that part of the city. Marshall Street School 
contains five classes now, leaving but one vacant room. 
This should and can be filled with pupils from Monmouth 
Street and Morton Street districts without in any way 
depleting these districts. 

As has been noted, many additions and improvements 
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have been made during the year. Arrangements for in- 
creasing and improving the distribution of light, ventila- 
tion and warming, have been made so far as possible. 
Those having charge of the erection, improvement and 
protection of the buildings and premises devoted to the 
education of the children of Newark, are deserving of 
commendation for the efficient manner in which they per- 
formed their duty. 

The following is a list of the schools, as found in the 
new wards: 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS BY WARDS. 
FIRST WARD. 


Burnet street. State Street. 
James Street. Webster Street. 
High Annex. 


SECOND WARD. 


Normal and Training. High. 
Washington Street. Marshall Street. 


BE LIV ee be 


Morton Street. Broome Street. 
Court Street. Monmouth Street. 


FOURTH WARD. 


Lawrence Street. Commerce Street, 
Colored. Chestnut Street. 


FIFTH WARD. 

Lafayette Street. Clover Street. 
SIXTH WARD. 

South Eighth Street. ‘Thirteenth Avenue. 
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SEVENTH WARD. 
Central Avenue. Lock Street. 
Warren Street. Wickliffe Street. 


Wickliffe Street Annex. 


- EIGHTH WARD. 
Summer Avenue. Elliott Street. 
Ridge Street. 
NINTH WARD. 
Miller Street. Elizabeth Avenue. 
Charlton Street. 
TENTH WARD. 
Oliver Street. South Street. 
Walnut Street. Ann Street. 
ELEVENTH WARD. 


North Seventh Street. Roseville Avenue 


TWELFTH WARD, 
South Market Street. Hamburg Place. 
Hawkins Street. 
THIRTEENTH WARD. 


South Tenth Street. Holland Street. 
Camden Street. Waverly Avenue. 
Fifteenth Avenue. 


FOURTEENTH WARD. 
Newton Street. Eighteenth Avenue. 


Livingston Street. 


FIFTEENTH WARD. 


** Franklin.” Bloomfield Avenue. 
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SN PARY CONDITION OF* THE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS AND PREMISES. 


Commendable attention has been and is continually given 
by the Committee on Sanitary Regulations and the Board 
to the school buildings, yard houses, basements, courts, 
drains, sewers, surroundings, etc. Many improvements 
have been made, such as the arrangement of furniture to 
suit the direction and distribution of light; the adjust- 
ment of windows to prevent drafts; better provision for 
warming and ventilating the class rooms; the grading 
and flagging of many yards to prevent standing water 
and mud. 

Many of the decaying wooden floors in the water 
closets and courts have been replaced by artificial stone, 
thus making them clean, dry, healthful and durable. 
Attention has been given to the trees surrounding the 
school buildings, keeping them trimmed, thus preventing 
dampness near the house; also improving the light. 
Disinfectants are freely used. 

Principals and teachers cannot be too vigilant in guard- 
ing and protecting by constant watchfulness all encroach- 
ments upon the cleanliness, purity and healthfulness of 
our school buildings, yards and surroundings. Negligence 
here by those in charge cannot well be overlooked. 

We are subject to what often comes to large densely 
populated cities—sudden outbreaks of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases. Isolation and sanitation are the chief 
means relied upon for protection. 

The prompt and persistent action of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Board has prevented any serious interrup- 
tion in the attendance at the schools. 

The growing sentiment concerning the importance of 
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bodily health and the protection thereof in our schools, 
will result in great good to the community. 

I think it not out of place here to call attention to the 
necessity of some consideration bearing upon the better 
physiological construction of our school furniture. There 
is no longer any question as to the importance of adjust- 
able desks. Pupils vary in size. The desks and seats 
used by them should vary likewise. It is found by care- 
ful observation and the collection of a large number of 
facts relating to the structure and development of the 
pupil’s body, that a large percentage of these difficulties 
originate after school attendance begins and continue 
throughout the entire school course. 

It needs no argument to prove that the plastic body of 
the child readily yields to the influence of improper posi- 
tion and continued pressure, however slight it may be. 

The physical culture now finding its way generally in 
all grades of our schools is doing much to correct this 
evil. 

I think more floor space and cubic air space for each 
pupil should be provided in every class room. More con- 
cerning this will be said in the discussion of physical cul- 
ture as a part of the course of study. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in the use 
of curtains, blinds and awnings to properly shade the win- 
dows and temper the light to the rooms and the eyes of the 
pupils. There seems in the first place to be a great lack 
of skill on the part of the teacher to handle successfully 
these window appurtenances. In the second place the 
teacher is absorbed in her work and becomes oblivious to 
the condition of the light or ventilation of the room, and 
the mischief is done before she is aware of it. It is as 
much the duty of the principal and the teacher to see 
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that the light in the room is in proper quantity, direction 
and distribution, and the air likewise, as to provide 
for the right teaching of the subjectsin the course of study. 
I would urge upon our teachers the importance of more 
and better attention to this side of our school work. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Males. Females. Total. 

BP POMOOLS 6! og =o a0% sfefdiele's 14,471 14,574 29,045 
Evening Schools........... @,214 Lozd 4,237 
SAE aig Sie 3 (ER taser 17,685 15,597 33,282 
MCE SCRIMULIAY  SCHGOIS. 212 te sles teldie? dale o Gas bide e dere 1,684 
RPS eMTPE, VEN IND. SCHOOISS vicis fee's, bicveles (ino 0 \dhieuerelele 995 
mt MBV ER TCASC: begtcte slats 0s tie a apna eel delel oitusl « tyes eye 2,679 


The.following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., in the different schools from September, 1893, to 
June 30th, 1894: 


Average Average __— Per Cent of 
Schools. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. 
Normal and Training 
Sch.—Normal Dept. 73 pe 69 95.8 
RAMS CHOGI ils > so se 1,030 899 832 92.5 
Grammar Schools.... 5,904 5,056 4,653 Q2. 
Primary Schools..... 21,349 16,164 14,183 87.7 
Industrial Schools.... 459 290 248 85.5 
Woldred School..-.7. 230 176 147 83.5 
Sea erie a ets eh «att 29.045 22,657 20,132 88.8 


The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different schools for the year 1894, as compared with 
the year 1893: 
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Enrollment. 


Schools. Increase. Decrease. 


Normal and Training 
Sch.-Normal Dept. 
High School...... 45 
Grammar Schools.. 282 
Primary Schools...1.300 
Industrial Schools. 44 
Colored School ». 7.526 


Totals... ies 1,697 
Net increase...1,684 


13 


Ave. Enrollment. 
Increase. Decrease. 


55 
B22 
15397 
42 

22 


1,748 
piel 


12 


59 
343 
1,299 
39 

21 


P2567 01 
1,754 


Ave. Attendance. 
Increase. Decrease. 


~I 


I would call attention to the fact that in every grade of 
schools except the Normal, a very marked increase over 


previous years is noted. 


required each year. 


The per cent. of attendance was 
the highest noted for years. 


The total increase of 1,684 
shows very nearly the amount of increased school room 


AGES’ OFSPU PILLS ENKOLEED: 


Number between 5 and 6 years of age, 


66 ee 6 66 7 
6é 66 7 66 es 
a3 (a 8 66 9 
(a9 se 9 (a3 10 
re i TO eat 
vi vi Ttiwe 12 
; bi Bie eels 
as sé 13 a4 14 
46 ce 14 ce 15 
‘ : Oasis 5) 
; : LOS rig 


6é 


Males. 


576 


1,755 


tT, 


840 


1,743 


T, 
I, 
1, 
l, 


I, 


662 
792 
504 
372 
086 


637 — 


290 
137 


Females. 

610 
1,672 
1,770 
1,773 
1,752 
1,737 
1,515 
1,424 
Tjo2% 


Total. 
1,186 
31427 
3,610 
3,516 
3414 
3529 
3,019 
2,796 
2,109 
1,207 

620 


312 


4I 


Males. Females. Total. 

Number between 17 and 18 years of age, 56 113 169 
4 Bs SERRE pag) ae SD 21 57 78 

he ¢ Lhe Onn ety ae os 8 8 

ze over BO eet ws ac 35 
BMCAIS sod ros wks CIO coy sone ats l4,4 70° 24,574 6 29,045 


PeExrcENTAGE OF AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED: 


berechiuge-between s.and, 6, years. of age. oi... hens. 040 
s 4 Buu sett oaes Ne dh Be ecotie eat a eno. oe oS 
i: 7s Pee ee Site a, b Westhead age es eeed 
¢ . Ratan 0) taxa Pgs he Pe ere erat 
6e ¢ 9 se 10 6 se 117 
. Bo TO sya lvees x ‘eet 121 
a ess ye mares ig Nt Rasa oles cop 103 
~ oe eee eee seh ae BERS sea 096 
fr 21S 2 ieee atk bean aan cee O72 
‘ SNS Teadom nee tt. a O4I 
Se OP pasta Oo i O21 
: Unies Ci cacugeeels Uy 2UEEte ERRMSG LN A O10 
: CPR © Pate tsa Kini With TOMAR as Saalese & 005 
; reeey Fs Co kue eae 4 Vaat I BORE IE 002 
x Bey TOrt<20 27. Res .0002 
Ff over aig sit AES ER ETT UY Pee y 


The following table shows the variation in attendance 
of the pupils of respective ages, from 1893 and 1894: 


In- De- 
1893. 1894. crease. crease. 
1,148 1,186 were between 5 and 6 yearsof age.. 38 
3115 3,427 ? CAPA] penne ts 312 
3.277 3,610 ‘ Pe 8 a Ae (333 
3,485 3,516 < Get? Dt poms ema OT 
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In- _De- 
1893. 1894. crease. crease. 
3,407 3,414 were between g and 10 years of age.. 7 
31332 3,529 . TOUS bie tee apc ear 
2.97833 3,049 ‘ he See ema Tic os wiee os 
2,578 2,796 i i lth Aes, Tath Tek eee LS 
Oty "2; TOG “A 13/3) ers hs aan 
ie be AN i ey, 4 EARS Bat? {Vt ae aa 
606 620 4 WTRH PCr Orit ELT ie aint 
257% esto y iO) eke, pita Fai eo 
135 169 7 Be Seer se eye ea Sg A 
73 78 : Peo tiacihao ws aida ‘iit ae 
7s 8 * Pouese net fo ua hee a 
22 35 were over SOX Fe fo, eer 
27,361 29,045 1,697 13 
NetSinGreages fais cia ig w ten oes Raa nee eee tae 1,684 


PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENT, 


Number Percentage of 
Enrolled. Enrollment. 
Number who have attended 10 months, or 
niore, during the yeah. Ge ee, ee 1553 053 
Number who have attended 8 months, but 
lesevithain: Tcvcemena were vluie tue se ied ait aee 13,975 481 
Number who have attended 6 months, but 
TeSs® thant! 8 hoses es 2 tel hala Sn ashe oi 4 2D .146 
Number who have attended 4 months, but 
GSA THAD Geen ecsce a et a atetere creteg anne 2,964 .102 
Number who have attended less than 4 
MONCH Sacaja reese esietals tds cuscesel a hpad Maem 6,294 4 @Ee 


The above table shows that the 13,975, or .481 of the 
entire enrollment, attended between eight and ten months, 
and that 6,294, or 2.16, attended less than four months. 

These comparisons are interesting, as they tell us what 
return, so far as attendance is concerned, we are receiving 
for our outlay. 
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The attention of the public is sharply directed to the 
relation between the enrollment and the average attend- 
ance in our schools, also the comparatively few who 
complete the course and graduate from the schools. 

While this is to be deplored, and we are endeavoring 
and hope to increase the number who shall complete the 
course and recetve the full benefit of the school, yet we 
feel that the criticism is unfair and misleading. No 
attention or credit is given to the fact that while many 
do not finish and graduate, a goodly number have received 
years of good school training and have, in very many 
cases, left to enter business. The impression given and 
the inference drawn are that all who do not graduate 
have received no benefit from the school course, and 
consequently money expended in support of the schools 
has been thrown away. This isa great mistake, as a 
moment’s reflection will show, and is all wrong, as it 
leads to a prejudice against the value and efficiency of 
the public school. It is not possible, as all experience 
has shown, for all who enter to complete the entire course. 
This is no argument against the value and efficiency of 
the schools. On the contrary, it shows that the system 
gives its opportunities to all who can use them for a 
longer or a shorter time. 


BenOG iL wrt ENDANGE FOR THE LAST FIVE 


+ OF ae sy, 
Average Average Per Cent of 
Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. 
BAGO ce dics: be 25h 137 19,346 17,095 87. 
BOOS, ors: o's Shiga we hs 7 19,956 17,678 88.5 
ob ps aoa 26,650 20,015 - 17,588 87.8 
LOL OR Hae 27,361 20,921 iD, 370° 87 § 


BBG) oe ote Vine «29,045 22,657 20,132 83.8 
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The foregoing table exhibits in a tabulated comparative 
form, the steady yearly growth of the schools during the 
past five years. The increase was steady in the enroll- 
ment, average enrollment, average attendance and the 
per cent. of attendance, thus covering all the essential 
elements of a healthy, permanent growth. 


TEACHERS. 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of 
the Board, their classification and distribution, and the 
increase for the year ending June, 1894, are shown in the 


following table: 
Male. Female. Total. 
Normal and Training. School— 


Normalh Departments nis siebete: o> cerns I 2 3 
ich; Schogko arsi sc SPs feanie <bean aes ake 9 17 26 
Grammar Schools: 305 vine ieee Rae ee are 115 131 
Primary SchuGolss. cece mance en 4 7 323 330 
Industriab Schools. s seen shia gts: my 6 6 
Colored: SCROOL sa) oak ease no nents i a 
Special “Leachens: .:. ni. even e wars rate I y 4 

WOtal sy \)< stars se kmce si gt aie eee 35 469 504 
JUNE, 1 B03, oe ieee tee eae Lea pee yey 441 476 
INCTEASC. jeje) tipeeicea tee teas Sate 28 28 


It will be seen by the above table that there was no 
increase in the number of male teachers while there was 
an increase of 28 females. I am satisfied that the best 
interests of our schools would be served by the employ- 
ment of more male teachers, especially in the highest 
grades of the grammar department. 
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To bring this about has been attempted several times 
in the past, but with very poor success, owing mainly to 
the fact that young, inexperienced, untrained men were 
employed. They were simply waiting or preparing to 
enter some other calling. If the Board will pay sufficient 
salary to command ability, training and experience, the 
advanced grades may be benefited by the introduction of 
more male teachers into our teaching force. This can be 
accomplished permanently only by paying such teachers 
salaries equal, at least, to that of male principals of 
primary schools. Unless this be done, the moment a 
primary principal is needed the upper grade male teacher 
will claim and will probably receive the place, thus 
leaving our advanced classes to suffer by frequent changes 
of teachers. This matter should receive the careful con- 
sideration of the Committee on Teachers and the Super- 
intendent. 

CRIRCREUEE ORCHESTRE ETH 


OBITUARY. 


The following deaths occurred among the teachers 
during the year: 

Miss Julia R. Hevey, of Warren Street School, where 
she had been a highly esteemed and successful teacher 
for one year and six months. Her death occurred Feb- 
ruary 26, 1894. 

Miss Lizzie P. Martin, of Walnut Street School. She 
had served the Board as teacher in the schools with great 
devotion and faithfulness for eleven years and five 
months. Her death took place March 2, 1894. 

Miss Helen J. Leary, teacher in grammar department 
of Lawrence Street School. Her services in the schools 
as teacher were eminently successful and highly appreci- 
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ated by the Board and those associated with her. She 


died May 2, 1894. 
Appropriate notice. was een at the Teachers’ Insti- 


tute. : 
NEAT AN ORE RE BT 
TERMS OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
erouped according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number who have been teaching 1 year or less.......... 42 
Number between 1 and 5 years Fo stave ieee Rete ts, 100 
Number between 5 and 10 yearS,...6 22s cee-coesesees 120 
Number between J 0and 15: yearsic-: oe sss 8 ein came nie nee 89 
Number between r5rand 20 years... ee ities eisrale s omtens 58 
Number between: 20 -dndv2k: years/..60. ae oat 45 
Number between 25 and’30 years... 6.03.50 oe ye eee a 
Number between 30 and 40 years...-.....- +254 sencees 18 
Number over 40 yearstc'itennsumsoesinresia ~ s/s "eels ely siere 5 
Longest time by any one teacher...... -..++++--ee. 46 years 


Average time of experience of teachers....11 years, 4 months 


Of the total number of regular teachers reported, 504, 
8.4 per cent. have been teaching one year or less; 19.8 
per cent., more than one and less than five years; 23.8 
per cent., between five and ten years; 17.7 per cent., be- 
tween ten and fifteen years; 11.5 per cent., between fif- 
teen and twenty years; 8.9 per cent., between twenty 
and twenty-five years, and 9.9 per cent., over twenty-five 
years. ? 

I repeat the following statement made in the report for 
1893, as a matter of general interest : 


“It is found that the average term of service of the en- 
tire teaching force, nearly 400,000 in number, in the pub- 
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lic schools of the United States, is scarcely three years. 
This is a short time in which to develop a high grade of 
teaching power. No other profession would for a mo- 
ment think of attaining a high standard with such limited 
experience. . 

“T thought it a matter of interest to contrast the term 
of service within our city with that of the country at 
large.” 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to the length of time they have taught 
in the schools where now employed : 


Number who have taught in the present school t year or 


Pe ees crate died alveitedecs Wee na WI Eee TT old 80 
Bremer aper ween € ANG) 5: Vearsy at, vo ae tee eens 117 
Beret DCCWeen. 5: ANG 1O-VEaIss. ees Wea vere claeg eee es 137 
Pimper between 10-and 15 “years: Jet. ee 85 
SienamereDeLween 15° aNd Zo /yEaTS.. he's escent ales 37 
PemeIeDeCWEEN 2O-ANG 25° VEATS....5 odie sce soe ep erelc ere dale 30 
Mere TEDeL Ween 25 ANG 3G. VOarSs vei. ie Pvinheca hts oie eee II 
Peete DeLWEelY 20° ANC 4O VATS, civic fs ais 6 sen 8 ko ous 6 
Number over 40 years........ pee Pea Meum Rocwy eds I 
Longest time any one teacher has taught in school, now 

TEENA OR RO ae al LOE ole e ausin Cus ieibicwcate: oa Gas 40 years 
Ree Ole ack ctr bdo sib iin a asu's o\ dian’ op sonia « 8 years, 2 months 


Of the 504 regular teachers reported, 15.9 per cent. 
have been teaching one year or less in their present 
school; 23.2 per cent., between one and five years; 27.2 
per cent., between five and ten years; 16.9 per cent., be- 
tween ten and fifteen years; 7.3 per cent., between fifteen 
and twenty years; 5.9 per cent., between twenty and 
twenty-five years, and 3.6 per cent., over twenty-five years. 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND GRADUATION. 


Number holding 1st grade state certificates..........+.: 26 
~ " 2d o Ee Tepe fe oa Oak ane II 
z : 3d x Ae atte Ch tieaets 2 
: % estierade counkypuetl hh eanieeee Fat: fe 
co ‘: 2d i ean Pr PES Sh ry 
* ‘ 3d He SpE ae lair s arena ee 3 
. se SI ty. Va gihs wie ees to «3 6; 
4 Sur speciat ON oe ah ener 12 

Number of Newark City Normal School graduates..... 422 
- Dig iNerlsuotare * : 6 ve as ooo 
r: ‘“ graduates from other Normal Schools...... 9 
Tid oaa s COM@C Erg FAC tla LOBveut. <sigt tuys fee eli neienaere ot 31 


Number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: 


Male. Female. Total. 
LOO a haals wh ravey Saree nt ntiaes bale es By hale 408 443 
150 Gide Batol tas ates inva nares 35 414 449 
LOD 2 rie Wee sararbins a ele Seah reed enna 36 428 464 
DOO) Foe wettest aaa s waakels tote ee Ee Oe 441 476 
TOO hear bes Wea pee tah ooo ee eae 35 469 504 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES AMONG TEACHERS 
DUR UNG CEE VRAIS: | 


Mr. K. S. Blake was transferred from the principalship 
of the Normal and Training School to the same position 
in the South Street School, dating from April Ist, 1894. 
He was transferred, at his own request, from South Street 
to Male Department of the High School, dating from 
September 17th, 1894. 

Mr. Lewis W. Thurber was transferred from the princi- 
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palship of South Street School to same position of Lafa- 
yette Street School, dating from April Ist, 1894. 

Mr. Joseph Clark, from the position of principal of 
Lafayette Street School to the same position in the Nor- 
mal and Training School, dating from September Ist, 
1894. 


UNION OF THE*KINDERGARTEN AND 
EPRUVCARY oC HOO: 


This has been and is yet a much discussed question. 
There are those who would separate them entirely, hold- 
ing that the kindergarten spirit, method and instruction are 
not in sympathy with, and are in every way out of har- 
mony with the primary school. If this be so, some- 
thing must be wrong, either with the primary school or 
the kindergarten, or both, for it seems hardly reasonable 
and consistent with the logical order of things that the 
progressive steps in the education of the child should be 
at any stage inantagonism. AsI understand the function 
of the kindergarten, its purpose is to put the child, as to 
its physical, mental, moral, observational and social powers, 
in the best possible condition, in all respects, to enter upon 
the advanced stages of his development and training. 

The kindergarten provides, in a natural and effective 
way, for the development and nourishment of every fac- 
ulty and power of the child in its earliest stage, because 
all are necessary for an all round growth. True growth 
is the steady, increasing development of every faculty and 
power. To secure this there must be great freedom, 
coupled with obedience, to the inner laws of life and being. 
The child must use his powers under the influence and 
guidance of the law of freedom and obedience. Themind 
grows, as does the body, by exercise. The business of the 
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teacher is to provide and supervise wisely the oppor- 
tunities necessary to cause this exercise noted above. 

There is no longer any question but that this can best 
be done under the influence and methods of the kinder- 
garten. 

Miss Sarah B. Cooper says: “ The kindergarten is the 
best agency for setting in motion the physical, mental and 
moral machinery of the little child, that it may do. its own 
work in its own way. The kindergarten devotes itself 
more to ideas than to words; more to things than to 
words. The world does not need fine rhetoric—valuable 
as that is—half as mnch as it needs practical, useful ideas.” 
A famous inventor’s counsel to ayoung man was: “ Study 
to have ideas, my boy; study to haveideas. I have always 
found if I had an idea I could express it on a shingle with 
a piece of chalk, and let a draughtsman work it out hand- 
somely and according to rule. I generally had ideas 
enough to keep three or four draughtsmen busy. You 
can always hire draughtsmen, but you cannot hire ideas.” 

No greater mistake is made than that of overlooking 
ideas in our struggle to secure the word. A little knowl- 
edge rightly gained, with the creative element in it, is 
infinitely more valuable than all the knowledge compacted 
into the libraries of the world without this creative power. 
The leading purpose of all true education is to create, 
perfect and possess ideas. This educational process makes 
the mind creative. Life affords no end of opportunities 
for the use of this creative knowledge and power. This 
is the legitimate and true work of the kindergarten. The 
child is trained to observe, to see, observing is seeing, to 
handle and combine objects, thus exercising his constructive 
powers in his original, creative way. 

Miss Emily Sherreff, of London, says: ‘The poor man 
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suffers wrong when his education is so defective that he 
cannot use his faculties aright ; when his senses are blunted, 
his observation and judgment insecure. This injury to 
the poor may be avoided by early methodical training in 
the kindergarten, thus fitting him for industrial pursuits. 
As it is now,’ she goes on to say, “when boys and girls 
leave school to go to some trade, they go with hands and 
eyes absolutely uncultivated. They begin with clumsy 
fingers, with that untrue habit of vision which belongs to 
those who have never learned the difference between 
accurate and inaccurate impressions. Suppose these 
children had been first trained in the kindergarten, taught 
to observe resemblances, and differences of forms and 
colors, to reproduce accurately what they have observed 
accurately, to have acquired a certain and delicacy of 
handling, which would be further cultivated by drawing 
at school—then these boys and girls would enter an in- 
dustrial apprenticeship, or any technical school, in a very 
different condition. They would be able to grapple at 
once with the ordinary, instead of beginning the education 
of their hands and senses, and would in consequence reach 
much sooner the degree of proficiency that insures pay- 
ment for work.” 

When this training and cultivation are withheld we 
actually maim the child in the use of powers intended by 
nature to help him in his preparation to enter the indus- 
trial ranks. I am quite sure when children continue fora 
considerable time in their school work without any con- 
tact or even reference to those powers, movements and 
exercises immediately concerned in the industrial occupa- 
tions, they not only lose all inclination toward them, but 
contract a very strong prejudice against and disinclination 
to enter them. 
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I wish to afford all the children, rich and poor,va chance 
to do the best possible for themselves. The public school 
places the rich boy and the poor boy on the same level. 
All feel the same influence and have the same opportunt- 
ties to prepare to meet the struggles and demands of the 
busy and exacting world. 

These kindergarten classes afford the best possible 
training of the observing and elementary powers of the 
child for entrance upon the primary school work. Every 
primary school should have a kindergarten department 
connected with it. 

We now have three of these classes, one in the training 
department of the Normaland Training School, under the 
special instruction of Miss Annie Lowrie. This class is 
a part of the Training School, and is used for observation 
and practice in the theory, principles and methods of kin- 
dergarten instruction. The teacher in charge, also 
gives instruction in the theory and principles of kin- 
dergarten in the Normal department, and puts them to 
the test of practice in the class. The results have proven 
very satisfactory. 

Another class was established last year in the South 
Market Street School, under the instruction of Miss 
Isadora Martin. The class proved a success, and is nowa 
strong feature in the school, exercising its influence upon 
the elementary instruction of the other classes. The 
attendance is excellent, though the youngest pupils in the 
school. 

A kindergarten class was organized in the Wickliffe 
Street School, November 13th, 1894, under the care of 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols, a graduate of our kindergaiten 
department. The class soon numbered nearly 40. Its 
success thus far is assuring of excellent results. The 
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teachers in charge of these classes are enthusiastically de- 
voted to the work. 

I can only refer to the discussion of the subject, as found 
on pp. 88-91 in the report for 1893. 

Other classes will, without doubt, soon be established 
in other schools in different portions of the city. 


Pol UDY A PART OF. THE, PROFESSIONAL 
Da Ege Lb ELE EAC LT RRs 


The necessity for a careful knowledge of child nature 
as a preparation on the part of the teacher for the duties 
of the teacher, is beginning to be realized more fully than 
heretofore. Something more is required than a mere 
knowledge of the subjects taught. A knowledge of the 
nature and characteristics of the material upon which he 
works is necessary. The artisan, besides knowing his 
tools and having the skill to handle them, must know 
something of the nature of the crude material upon which 
he proposes to use these tools. If he is a well instructed 
and well trained workman, he notes with the greatest care 
the effect of the application of these implements. He 
acquires much valuable knowledge in these observations, 
which enables him to save much time and energy, and 
greatly increase his intelligence and skill, and thereby 
multiply the products of his labor. 

What is true of the artisan is equally true of the edu- 
cator. Besides knowing his subjects, he must know 
something of the nature of the material he works upon, 
viz.: the mind and physical activities of the child. He 
must observe accurately the effects of the application of 
his influence, methods and instruction upon these minds 
and these bodies. Now, this effective skill cannot be 
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gained incidentally. It is the result of many years of 
patient observation and study and practice of the in- 
herent, fundamental principles that are found only in the 
nature of the mental and bodily powers found in the 
child. It means training under the severely critical hand 
of the master. No one needs such training more than 
the artist who undertakes to give form, beauty and in- 
spiration to the intellectual and moral nature of the child. 

This period of special training, through the study of the 
complex nature of the child, is of the utmost value in 
directing the self imposed criticism of the teacher student, 
and enables him to measure himself accurately, and to 
judge more fairly the value of his own work. 

This kind of work leads the teacher, unerringly, to note 
the importance of reviewing and re-reviewing the subjects 
he desires to present. This arises from the fact that the 
teacher never fully realizes the true method of bringing 
mind and the elements of knowledge together until he 
sees and knows the nature of both in their true relations. 
He is also trained, as he can be in no other way, in the 
observation of human nature, or, in other words, of human 
beings. Of all such beings, the child is the most inter- 
esting and the most difficult to understand. This brings 
us to consider the reason why the teacher needs specially 
to study the child. First: His work is almost wholly 
with him. His business is to influence and develop 
him. The young pupil, in his mental work, is taking his » 
initial steps, and his teacher should be able to wisely 
guide him. 

I am of the opinion that the reason the psychology 
of the past has been of such small help to the teacher of 
the young is that it is mainly the psychology of mature 
mind, which shows the influence of education more or less 
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complex, the initial condition of the child mind before 
being acted upon by educational agencies, not being con- 
sidered. 

It is maintained by some that the experience of the 
ordinary class room affords ample opportunity for the 
study of the child. This can hardly be true while the 
present lack of professional skill and knowledge of the 
principles and science of teaching prevail so largely in the 
teaching profession. If the profession stood on a high 
plain of science, knowledge and skill, with well developed 
observational powers, this might do. I am sorry to say 
that many teachers the longer they teach the more 
mechanical and less observing they become, and conse- 
quently the less able to comprehend and appreciate the 
nature of the young. 

Miss Margaret Smith, of the Oswego Normal School, 
says: ‘“Asteaching is done at present, probably less of the 
real child is seen in the class room than in any other place. 
We all have been in schools where automata would serve 
the purpose of the teacher quite as well as, if not better, 
than real living, thinking children. This, of course, indi- 
cates something wrong, and this something is probably 
ignorance on the part of the teacher regarding the nature 
of the work in which he is engaged. A reform in teach- 
ing is certainly necessary, and this reform is only to be 
secured by first gaining a knowledge of the child as he is 
when actuated by that which is within himself, rather 
than by external influences. In the class room the child 
is usually so enveloped with the teacher's personality that 
there is no possible opportunity for an original manifesta- 
tion. 

“ Before the teacher in training attempts formal in- 
struction, and even before he attempts formal observation 
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in the class room, he will find it very profitable to occupy 
himself with individual children. He may watch them 
with a view to discovering what influences tend to arouse 
a desire to know ; and, this desire being active, how they 
inform themselves by their own unaided effort. At such 
a time as this the real child is to be seen. The teacher 
may watch the child in the family when he is one of 
several, and in the play ground when he is one of many. 
Thére he will have an opportunity to observe the tenden- 
cies that show one child to be an originator and a leader, 
and another to be an imitator and a follower.” 

When we have succeeded in finding out at least some 
of the things so well noted in the foregoing quotation, we 
shall be better able to understand the deficiencies we 
complain of and the remedies needed to remove them. 
We can adjust the schools to the needs of those who at- 
tend them and thus meet the demands the community 
makes upon them. ! 

Now when the teacher is able to make such observa- 
tions and reach such conclusions as have been indicated 
in this discussion of child study, I think he will be able to 
use his observations and conclusions in the various pro- 
cesses of instruction. 

I desire to make a few suggestions and drop a few hints 
as to some of the ways in which this observation and 
study of children may be done. _ 

First: Let me note that it is no easy matter to see or 
observe. Innothing, perhaps, are we more often mistaken 
than in what and how we see or observe. It requires a 
thorough training to become an expert in the great art of 
observation. The great test is to be able to distinguish 
between what we do see and what we do not see. 

Second: Do not allow yourselves to make observation 
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under prejudice or sentimental influences. See with a 
clear white light. 

Third: In your observation, seek for the cause of the 
effects or manifestations you notice. This probably will 
prove the most difficult part of your work, and when 
found, the most valuable. In discriminating the cause, 
you will find the power to reason and infer a necessity. 

Fourth: In the formal study of the child you may 
proceed somewhat in the following manner: 1Ist—What 
is he as a child as to his appearance and general make up. 
2d—As to what he does and can do. 3d—As to his ten- 
dencies and how he manifests himself in his conversation 
with the teachers and fellow school mates. 4th—As to 
physical condition and physical action. 5th—As to ex- 
ternal conditions that may influence him in relation to the 
foregoing points. 6th—So far as possible and consistent, 
the history of the child. 

I feel certain that a reasonable and prudent attention 
given by the teachers in our various classes to the obser- 
vation and study of the pupils under their care and in- 
struction will prove a great help in leading the teacher to 
a better knowledge of the nature, special characteristics 
and possibilities, together with how best to ees this 
knowledge in the processes of education. 

This subject is receiving great attention from many of 
the leading educators, and several universities have 
entered upon its investigation by appointing expert 
investigators and supplying the opportunity and the 
means to carry forward the work under the most favor- 
ing influences. : | 

Some attention is given to it in our own Normal and 
Training School, and I trust we shall soon be able to | 
make better progress. I commend the whole ‘subject of 
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child life and its educational possibilities to our teachers, 
and especially to those in charge of the instruction and 
professional training in the Normal School. 


PRIMARY -SCHOOLS. 


The value of these schools can hardly be called in 
question. In fact, it is practically universally admitted. 
I think we have outgrown the old idea that education is 
only learning what we find in books or what other people 
have told us. There is.a class of would be educators who 
tell us that education consists in furnishing tools only ; 
that the right using of them is to be found out and 
acquired in the busy activities of life. I am not to be 
understood as in any degree undervaluing the enormous 
worth of the three R’s. They are indeed tools that 
should be mastered and handled with the greatest skill. 
I am free to say with the greatest emphasis that the child 
or person who cannot read, write and cast accounts easily, 
rapidly and accurately, is seriously handicapped all 
, through the race of life. I think we all agree here. 

But another consideration comes in now, and that is the 
use made of these and all other attainments, even the 
most elementary. Shall this use be a help or an hind- 
rance—a bane or a blessing? No query of greater 
moment can come to the teacher, to the citizen or to 
society. If the individual uses these acquirements in 
reading bad books rather than good ones; if he falsifies, 
slanders, forges and uses his knowledge of accounts to 
skilfully distort or hide'the true record and cheat the 
community or the individual not so sharp as himself, then 
indeed this knowledge and skill become a curse of the 
darkest hue. I set the moral tone of the school, that ex- 
ample and influence that make for honesty and righteous- 
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ness, far above the mere intellectual attainments so ear- 
nestly striven for and to reach which, every form of com- 
petition is set in motion without any regard to the final 
influence, good or evil, upon the child. 

We must not forget that the public school is the only 
opportunity for bringing to bear upon large masses of 
children of the poor, the civilizing agency and influence 
of right association, right teaching and right example. 
The great influence of the well ordered, well disciplined 
and well instructed school can hardly be overestimated. 
Its regularity, its discipline, its promptness and its insist- 
ence upon obedience are all on the side of moral power. 

The work in the kindergarten is properly supplemented 
by the primary school. These schools are an important 
link in the chain and, as is often said, ‘no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link,” it falls upon us to see well 
to it that every link is strong. 

These elementary schools had a successful year, so far 
as the essential elements of attendance, punctuality and 
progress in the regular studies were concerned. The 
criticism that we feel compelled frequently to make is the 
too rigid and exclusive attention to the mere routine 
book study that has for so long a time dominated the 
work of pupil and teacher. The rut has become very 
deep, and it is very difficult to escape from it. The child 
is informed rather than formed, developed and trained. 
There has been more lesson giving and lesson hearing 
than teaching. The principals and teachers felt this 
alike and have made commendable progress in their 
efforts to change the trend, method and purpose of the 
work. 

The introduction of the new course of study with its 
oral and observation lessons, its nature studies, physical 
exercises and extended language lessons and the advance 
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in drawing and form study, together with supplementary 
reading and better geography teaching in the two upper 
erades and excellent instruction and practice in music, is 
doing much to take these grades out of the monotonous 
lesson rut.. The progress in these classes is promising in 
a high degree. 

The following tables show the growth in membership 
and the increase in the number of classes : 


Number of distinct primary schools..........-- 28 
INCTEASE. 6 6 cee eee teen ee ee cree eee ween 4 
Number oftclassesiin same: ante. 'cta ks «pte intemeete 176 
INncrease-over last Years. ot yo eay oe ge ranimerd 23 
Number of primary departments in grammar 
School Duldings/ ve oa iN ein tet are eee cteneea ete 17 
Number of classesin same...... rE Seda 132 
Increase over lastiy Gari. cect. cre mtn seeeeees I 
Total number of primary classesis 0. 05). clas on 308 
Increase of primary classes for the year........ 24 


These classes contained in the enrollment, 21,042; in 
the average enrollment, 15,571; average per teacher on 
the enrollment, 68; average per teacher on the average 
enrollment, 51. 


No. of Average Average Pupils 
School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. per Class. 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department..... 6 293 247 49 
South Market Street........ 7 378 334° oie 
Hamburg Place sc ssps. waren: 9 495 446 55 
dm ER debit fel ad ote ear Oe, eye ", 374 318 53: 
CIGVET EO ILECL fa oes salen ps saa 2 109 98 54. 
OU Ver teat. ay eo ee 6 321 280 54 
South Streets8 ot... oe en 8 354 300 44 
Welnitttet rect. .4 5. pietie aetets 8 335 (207 42 
PUTIN US Ureeiaree ts arabes tetgemrs 8 405 360 51 
Lafayette Streét!.*. ..'0. SAS) Ce. heey 442 52 


Lawrence “Streetit Fine 6 286 25¢ 48 


On. 


No. of Average Average Pupils 

School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. per Class. 

Reamrrerce. otrect, cee. ssc. 3 124 108 AI 
PLCC Sasha Wie o's che we okdats « 3 130 109g 43 
MEMES SILT COLI fore vex GY pfs ss 8 370 343 46 
OE a ne ee ee 9 419 365 47 
TUES LER Gates esi bags >: 4 181 150 45 
RUE AVETIUG sn «aes aay eas 8 360 322 45 
LAS df) aR A 7 335 287 48 
MISUSE ess, Cis AS ex's. ofa 8 7 419 365 60 
Bloomfield Avenue....... nae TOO 88 50 
BPO LOSEY GEL. siti. s+ Si ayele sie i, 355 303 51 
Roseville Avenue........... 6 330 292 iis 
Mornwoceventh street. ee... 5 268 Dae 54 
entral AVENUe v4 ne sae «3 7 360 316 51 
MOLLE ET occ be a a eciesvis ees os 4 200 168 50 
A DLT CCL «4% 0s. o'r'e als, 2 > i 346 300 AQ 
Mitekiiire streets... . ny ee oe] 123 100 AI 
south Eighth Street........ 6 341 301 57 
Newton Street............. 7 405 379 58 
Domcnalentin street:.:. 2)... 13 686 623 ce 
PARAM CM DTTC 5s (aie sida len: «wiles 2 87 79 A4 
eM ATOG Lf 65 f0/i5r0 6 piss 13 671 608 52 
enimeenth Avenue. ......5. 14 781 648 56 
Wwiekiiie Street Annex...... 2 99 82 50 
METRO TEC E son wines oye oss 14 dye? 657 aii 
UIE TOTT CCL. . woe ss ote es 3 141 ie 9 47 
Eighteenth Avenue......... 12 682 602 57 
PP MtOD OUEST Pte es 6: 4 228 200 57 
MM avery AVENUES aif eec cs. 8 445 3096 56 
Washington Street........... 6 oe 246 46 
ETS 0 1 ERS gf] ae En 5 198 173 40 
GRUNGE SITCCt ss ss 4s FO 387 340 48 
Madtlor Street... 2. ves « aah: 401 347 50 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... 2 103 83 52 
Broninouch street... ... .4.. a « 14 781 693 e560 


STuspelier een: Pa Shh: hath. ots 308 15,771 13,793 51 
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AVERAGE ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


Month. 4th year. 3d year. 2d year, Ist year. Total. 
Septembenwes. 2,799 3,589 3,786 55436 15,610 
Octobeniiies iu) 2,759 3,610 3,926 5,529). (Uae eae 
November..... 2,704 2.5150 3,849 5,656 15,705 
eCem bern os. < 92,054 3,464 3,816 53356 15,290 
ihe Eh ea ree 2,688 2101 Eis 800 Baatay 15,492 
February: .- s.mquesO71 3,394 3,858 53432 15,355 
AVEA TCH: Vai. 3; tees 2,606 3,360 3,825 51554 leyey i 
AUTEM. oy aha HE OVE 3,305 3,850 6,155 15,875 
NLAVicitss sonnets Ohi 3.245 27027 6,102 15,698 
PAIN Gs os sty wes 2,430 3,148 ceeeiey 5,052 15,114 


Average... 2,640 3,413 3,827 5,656 15.536 


The dropping out of school between the first year and 
the fourth year inclusive is a matter that should receive 
serious attention. The reason why these young children, 
generally from 5 to 10, leave school as they do, should be 
known to the school authorities. These children of the 
ages named belong in school, and should be there unless 
prevented by some good cause. If they are kept from 
school for some frivolous reason, or set at work in some 
shop or factory in violation of the Child Labor law, the 
matter should be investigated by those charged with that 
duty. 

I urge this matter because it is really a serious matter 
and deserves prompt: attention. Neglect to properly 
train and educate these children lays the foundation 
for much of our juvenile waywardness. There can be 
no doubt, if statistics bearing upon this phase of our 
subject can be accepted, that many who fail to receive 
the care and training that a good school should and does 
give, begin a course which soon ends in leading them 


astray. 
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The foregoing is what I said in the report for 1893, 
concerning the dropping out of school between the first 
year and the fourth year. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


These are attracting more and more the attention of 
the community and the educator. Lying as they do be- 
tween the primary school and the High school, they 
seem to serve a double duty, reaching downward to the 
primary and upward to the High school. Thusthey exert 
an influence on the entire primary course, shaping it and 
inspiring it. Every pupil, on entering these primary 
classes, sees and feels that the grammar school is within 
his reach; likewise when he enters the grammar, the 
High school comes into view with all its opportunities 
and attractions. Also, much importance attaches to the 
fact that many finish their school course with the grammar 
schools. This it is that stimulates and influences many 
to elevate and extend the course pursued inthem. There 
is no doubt but these schools have become more import- 
ant and have taken on new strength in consequence of 
the great attention now being given to the curriculum of 
the schools in the country and especially that feature 
known as coérdination of studies. 

As has already been noted, many finish their school 
education with the grammar course. This makes it all 
the more necessary that this course should be compre- 
hensive and well rounded to meet the demands of the 
various activities of life. By raising and extending the 
grade we strengthen them in the estimation of the 
community. 

The large proportion of those who leave instead of 
advancing to the higher grade schools do so to enter 
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business, either commercial or mechanical. This empha- 
sizes the advantage of making liberal provision for such 
studies as will be helpful in such callings. A good, 
practical knowledge of such parts of mathernatics as 
enter into the transactions of ordinary business; a good 
course in language and the elementary principles of 
grammar; geography as an observational quite as much 
as an information study, including physical geography in 
its relations to climate, productions and their distribution, 
and the influential physical features of the continents and 
the countries; commercial geography; with special refer- 
ence to amount, value and distribution of the products of 
all kinds from different countries or localities. 

The history course should be pursued in the last two 
years in such manner as to afford a broad field for the 
consideration, discussion and instruction in the principles 
of government and the responsibilities of citizenship and 
the duties of the citizen. 

Mr. Wm. A. Mowry, late Superintendent of Salem, 
Mass., says: ‘The subject should pervade the atmos- 
phere of the school room. The teacher should constantly 
bear in mind that each pupil is an American citizen ; 
therefore, in all teaching, especially in geography and 
history, the question of citizenship should be uppermost 
in the mind.” He further says: “It is doubtless true 
that many teachers are not prepared, either naturally or 
by their previous training, for this sort of teaching, but 
the same thing is true in regard to other subjects; both 
preparation and instinct must be present or no great 
success can be secured. Nevertheless, it is true that every 
teacher can do much if she has the will to prepare for 
this important work.”’ 

History and geography seem to furnish the best oppor- 
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tunity under the idea of coérdination of studies for in- 
culcating the spirit of patriotism and the duties of the 
citizen. 

All the subjects in the grammar course should be 
taught with reference to their training power and their 
practical use. : 

The grammar schools are now upon a substantial basis. 
They are well organized and classified and the classes 
generally well taught. As has already been noted, they 
should be somewhat raised in their grade of work. The 
work now done in the first year in the High School can 
easily be done in the eighth year class. 

The teaching and study in these schools should be 
suited to the age, ability and attainments of the average 
pupil at that stage of his work. 


Number of grammar schools, including Colored School... 17 


Bernier Of Classes IN-SaMe.. weed sheen vape ee oe ee 116 
Ser aGeION GT SASL “VEALS go 8.,5 i510) erie ne dee ew gach se cleuras 3 
Number of primary schools having grammar classes...... ice) 
Peer Ob ClaSSCS IDG SAME. \. ho diene deine Be be eee ee ales 17 
feorar number. of grammar Classes, . 4) he were bss fe ees 133 
Meme ese OVCr ASL Val, .'. i /iiis cise ptaioiat sites eee ese hatte ao z 


These classes contained in the enrollment, 6,900, an in- 
crease of 321 over last year; in the average enrollment, 
5,915, an increase of 355 over last year. Average per 
teacher on the enrollment, 52; average per teacher on the 
average enrollment, 44. 

The above table revealsan increase of three classes over 
last year, an increase in the enrollment of 321, and in the 
average enrollment, 355. The average per teacher on 
average enrollment was 44. This shows ahealthy attend- 
ance, but nota seriously crowded condition, on the average. 
There are certain schools and localities where the pressure 


- 
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is considerable. This inequality is receiving thorough 
attention, and will be, in due time, corrected. The new 
buildings, now rapidly approaching completion, will facil- 
itate the adjustment of boundary lines between arnumber 
of districts, whereby this equalization may be accom- 


plished. 
No. of Average Average Pupils 

Schools. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance per Class. 
South-Market Streep... ssa 5 216 197 41 
Ebamire tl lace there at pevte ge cen 5 245 224 49 
Gliver*Streéh fev wines 8 343 319 43 
SonthiStreet...20rp ke icies is wing 79 71 39 
Tafa yette Street. 205 etsieo ates 5 225 201 45 
Lawrelce Strect: ade... et doe 265 243 44 
PSOIOteC iia a bie sie he a I 46 38 46 
PULIELEOEL CC lute =e ciehiay aie kh o78 8 297 284 37 
SEAL Gee UL GE bis x os ete waver, inca sete I 43 40 43 
DUMMeT A VENUS rnin: c= sie 8 368 SAT 5-3 hee 
Webster Street........ SORE RS Ia 235 216 47 
Pera KEN. coe dongs wape sete as I 54 49 54 
POti Stretchy ep tacts oo 2 95 87 48 
North’ Seventh Street.'........ I 45 4I 45 
Cetra AVENE peieteiaie enc) Pee 5: 310 282 44 
MATION SOLIOCU Go fue eats lees I 55 50 55 
south Hrghth Street. soi). 33 IO 453 415 45 
Wewtonstrealenn. setae as TO 455 426 45 
South 1 enthstreetiy ia rms os 3 144 135 48 
Gamden Streeticso. vs 2s Paes I 53 50 53 
Thirteenth Avenues .0.5 5.055 3 156 143 52 
Morton: Street Anes Gosek aces 7 313. 288 45 
Eighteenth Avenue... 5......... 7 303 276 43 
Washington Street. ...-... 8 334 305 42 
CREStM UT OURCCL sain weal te et 8 307 294 40 
MAE stLeCie senate ee sire 8 377 342 47 
Monmouth Street, vary se 2 89 81 45 


Lotalsive. carves winulete rss 5,915 5 438 44 
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The foregoing table shows the number of classes in each 
school; average enrollment, average attendance, number 
of pupils per teacher. The general good attendance in 
the schools and individual classes will bear commenda- 
tion. 

I hope soon to see some, at least, of the classes reduced 
in the number of pupils. Good discipline and good teach- 
ing cannot be secured in classes numbering much over 
forty. 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


Month. 8th year. 7th year. 6th year. 5th year. Total. 
preieIN Der. 540.4 891 ixo2.6 1,749 2,389 6,254 
PSCDUIGY vhs - ¥.3.0 5 882 T2333 1,807 FEE, 6,299 
PIMETIDOT: 02.155: 870 1,214 1,754 2,306 6,204 
WOGEIN DET. «6 a.65 855 1,188 1,740 2,285 6,068 
PEA EY 5 056025 onl o's 837 1,169 Be724 24229 6,052 
PEAS Vec c so 5 53 825 1,184 1,677 2,287 5,973 
March...... Pig Big SUBNET, LOG) WATOOR. Ria BG ue Soe 
PRM cio 'ei'siie’ asia 3 797 1,137 1,581 2,184 5,699 
BAM cowie ain 6 775 I,104 1,548 2,143 55570 
SA eee 759 1,077 1,502 2,077 5415 


Averages.... 830 1,169 1,674 2,269 5,942 


The usual examinations for graduation from the gram- 
mar schools and thereby admission to the High School, 
occurred in the High School building, June 19 and 21, 
1804. 

The number of applicants was .769; girls, 402; boys, 
307 ; an increase of 62 over last year. 

The number graduated, 686; girls, 369; boys, 317; an 
increase of 70 over last year. 

Of the number graduated, 255 were admitted by honor- 
ary graduation; girls, 164; boys, 91; an increase of 20 
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over last year; and 431 by examination; girls, 205; boys, 
226; an increase of 49 over last year. 

The number failed, 83; girls, 33; boys, 50; a decrease: 
of 8 from last year. 

Of the entire number of applicants, 89.1 per cent. were 
admitted and 10.9 per cent. rejected. 

The pupils were tested on the following questions : 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Make out a bill, using the following items; you may make 
A. the debtor and B. the creditor: 12 tubs of butter, 60 pounds 
each, at 25c. a pound; 32 barrels of apples at $3.25 a barrel, 
and 16 barrels of flour at $6.20a barrel. Compute and receipt 
the bill. 

2. Two men, 80 miles apart, travel toward each other, one 
at the rate of 24 miles an hour, and the other at the rate of 34 
miles an hour. In how many hours will they meet, and how 
far will each travel before meeting ? : 

How many square feet of boards will it take to 1Ake a board 
fence 5 feet high around a piece of land 4 rods wide and 100 
feet long? 

3. If 20 per cent. is gained on flour, when sold for $7.80 a 
barrel, what per cent. would be gained if it were sold at $7 a 
barrel ? 

Sold a horse for $180, losing 40 per cent. What was the 
cost? 

4. I sent my agent $4,000 to invest in wheat. After deduct- 
ng his commission of 2% per cent. for buying, and paying 
ig10.40 for expenses, he invests the remainder in wheat at 6cc. 
per bushel. How many bushels did he buy? 

Analyze: A boy earned $1 1-5 a day, working 6 days a 
week, and spent $3 50 a week for board, and 4 of the remain- 
der for clothes; at that rate, how much can he save in 4 weeks ? 

5. The price of a single ticket from one town to another is 
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16c. The price of a commutation too ride ticket between the 
the same places is $9.50. What per cent. is saved by buying 
the commutation ticket? What per cent. is lost by buying the 
single tickets? - If any one holding a commutation ticket were 
to sell rides at roc. each, what per cent would he gain on the 
cost ? 

6. A commission merchant sold for me at auction a lot of 
goods to the amount of $10,860. His charges are as follows: 
Commission, 24 per cent.; guarantee, 34 per cent.; advertising, 
$18.60; labor and cartage, $6.40; storage, $12.50. What is 
the total cost of goods? 

7. For what sum must a go days note be made which, if dis- 
counted at 6 per cent. at a bank, yields $400? For what sum, 
if the note is made due in 30 days? 

8. A note for $2,000, dated January 1, 1890, has the follow- 
ing indorsements: July 7, 1890, $150; June 12, 1891, $125. 
What is due January 1, 1893, at 6 per cent. ? 

g. If it takes 250 men, working ro hours a day, 5 days to 
build 5,000 feet of electric street car road, how long will it 
take 300 men, working 104 hours a day, to build two miles of 
such road? 

10, The length of a line extending from the top of the Pru- 
dential Building to the south end of Military Park is 615 feet. 
The height of the building is 225 feet. What is the distance 
from the base of the building to the park ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name and define the motions of the earth. Give the 
effect of each, and explain in full the reasons for such effect. 

2. Name, define and illustrate with a suitable diagram and 
give the_uses of all the geographical circles. 

3. Define climate. Explain the general law that governs 
climate. Give the four modifications that affect climate. 

4. Name in the order of their size, locate and bound the six 
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grand divisions of land. Give the prevailing climate of each. 

5. Describe the natural advantages of the continent of North 
America and tell why they are considered advantages. Name 
some of the animals that are peculiar to North America. 

6. Compare the grand divisions, North America and South 
America, as to form, size, general surface, climate, most re- 
markable physical features, principal countries, population and 
chief cities. | . 

7. Describe Mexico as to its surface, climate, inhabitants, 
commerce, government and principal cities. 

8. Give a brief general description of the United States as 
to its rank among the nations, population, generai political 
divisions, commerce, manufactures and chief cities. 

g Compare Europe and Africa as to location, form, size, 
general surface, climate, productions, principal countries and 
chief cities. 

10, Draw a map of the Hudson. River, Newark Bay, New 
York Bay, State of New Jersey, Long Island and Long Island 
Sound. Locate three, important cities on the Hudson, two 
important cities on Long Island and three important cities in 
New Jersey. 


GRAMMAR. 


iS Hie Nee ‘Using not less than thirty-five lines, write a descrip- 
tion of the electric street car lines in our city. 

In your description give your views and the reasons therefor 
concerning the value of this electric service to the city of 
Newark. 

In judging the composition note the following: 


(z) Quality of the thought. 
(6) Clearness and force of expression. 


(c) Paragraphing, capitals, punctuation, etc. 


5. Define a participle; a present participle; a past participle. 
Write sentences. illustrating the use of the following words in 
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the present, past and future tenses; also their use as present 
and past participles: — sit, set, lay, lie, teach and learn. Desig- 
nate each use. 

6. Analyze the following: 


“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free!” 


Parse the words in italics. 

7. Define a regular verb; an irregular verb; an auxiliary 
verb. Illustrate each in a sentence or a paragraph. 

What do shall and wil/ express in the first person; in the 
second and third. Illustrate the use of each in sentences or a 
paragraph. 

8. Define a phrase; a clause; a modifier. Write sentences 
illustrating the use of the following: 

A phrase modifying a verb; the subject of a verb; the object 
of a verb. . | 

A clause modifying a verb; the subject of a verb; the object 
of a verb. 

Define and illustrate the use of complex and compound sen- 
tences. 

g. Explain the use of the italicised words in the following: 


‘““7 flew to the pleasant fields ¢raversed so oft 
In //fe’s morning march, whex my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain goats dleating aloft, 
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And knew the sweet strain that the corn reapers sung. 


10. Ina paragraph explain and illustrate how an exclama- 
tory word, phrase or sentence should be used; also words and 

phrases in the same construction; a transposed phrase or 
clause. Give the rules for the use of possessives. 
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HISTORY. 


1. Give a condensed account of the discoveries and explora- 
tions made by the following: 

Americus Vespucius, John Cabot, Balboa and Magellan. 

2. Describe the starving time, Sir Thomas Gates’ shipwreck 
and his arrival at Jamestown, the departure from the colony 
and the coming of Lord De la Ware. 

3. Describe the settlement and development of Maine and 
New Hampshire; also, the government and liberties of New 
England. 

4. Give a condensed account of the following race elements, 
why they came, how and from where: The Germans, the 
Irish, the French Huguenots and the English. 

5. Give a brief account of life and labor among the colonists, 
as to home life, farming, commerce, manufactures, religion, 
laws and customs. 

6. Give the causes that led to the War of the Revolution. 
Give a brief description of the preparations for this war, the 
appointment of Washington, the recovery of Boston and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

7. Write an account of the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Name and define the three departments of the general 
_ government under this constitution; also the present state gov- 
ernments. 

8. Describe the two political parties of Washington’s Admin- 
istrations, as to their political opinions and party leaders. 


g. Give an account of the neglect of the navy at the begin- 
ning of the war of 1812; also, of the naval victories over the 
Guerriere, the Frolic, the Macedonia. 

1o. Give a brief description of the blockade and blockade 
running during the Civil War, the building of ships in England, 
the Alabama and the Alabama claims. 
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SPELLING. 
DICTATION EXERCISE. 


““We have seen in previous chapters that travel in old times 
was very slow. Men jogged along, day after day and week 
after week, to make a journey of hundreds of miles on horse- 
back, or they were jolted over bad roads in stage wagons or 
carriages. Pack horses or heavy wagons carried all the freight 
that went by land. Boats, rowed or pushed with poles, went 
slowly up and down the rivers, carrying passengers and freight. 
Small vessels plied up and down the coast, and all the ships at 
sea were propelled by sails.”’ 

‘The prevailing winds at a given place modify the climate 
of the place. Currents of air flowing from the equatorial region 
are hot; currents of air flowing from the polar regions are cold. 
Hence, if we suppose that, of two places in the Northern Hem- 
isphere and in the same latitude, the one is exposed to north- 
erly winds and the other to southerly winds, the former will be 
cooler than the latter.” 


“Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all.” 


In addition to the above, the spelling of the words in 
_ the composition of the Grammar paper was considered as 
a part of the Spelling test. 
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SUMMARY AND COMPARISONS OF 1893 AND 1894. 
GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


Honorary Graduations, 1894........ SHES Aes cease 
* rs INO BGs FSS : Ai ywaeh fol, BSS 
PHOKCASEA: oad stu cosine BARA: Sere ie Gay ye 
MMRSIOLACY. F FGINOLIONS 500 4 nem «aie sia lsia sas Se win vate 643 
ff és “gaia Bs Gul oe apn bios Akar peathany nal & 
fof AER Me Be A oe RRR a when ne 


Net decrease in Grammar Department.... 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Honorary .Graduations,: 1893: «5 0). eo vec whens. teeter F4O 
. WGMGH eioifcs sal a! aiae ope pore Ie lpinn oA 332 

| o's TOS SPER TBST, AUS IAT RMA AGA Banke titi a oP 
Pianorary. Promotions, 1394... 60. cae ees sae retes 1,441 
sg es Pape thea tiene aoe 1,366 

iventoh Et ORS ON ar age ee Dee Reap eT 

Net increase in Primary Department......... 
Total number of Honorary pupils, 1894.........+. 2,645 
i ¥ a LM 9 fee Pag ea RA 2,584 

PROV MINCTOASE ok SoS a tale Vice wie op see oN 


NUMBER OF HONORARY PUPILS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


Grammar Primary 


Wedar,.*"> - Department. Department. Total. 

ROMO. oan isk tod oa tote 1,565 2,545 4,110 
Wis hae cast da lent 1,43 2,335 3,774 
FGQGR Ll Foire Sie 997 1,805 2,802 
TBO Silers ahd dC dee oece 878 1,706 2,584 


ROA Ge 5 5,0 U0 Fel e.0 872 i ie 2,645 
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HIGH SCHOOL, 


The interest in this institution at the present time is 
deeper and more extended than at any period in its whole 
history. The conviction seems to be general that larger 
and better accomodations should be at once provided for 
this school. It has entirely outgrown its provisions. 
With scant and poor facilities for scarcely 500 pupils, we 
have crowded into the main building over seven hundred. 

The acceptance of the fact of the importance of the 
High School as part of the great American system of 
education, seems to be general. The greater proportion 
of our cities and larger towns have their High school 
although it sometimes exists under another name, as 
Central school, Advanced Grammar school, Union school, 
etc. This matter of name is only a device to avoid 
the opposition of some to the High School as a distinct 
kind and rade of school leading directly up to the 
college, university and special science and professional 
institutions. | : 

The High School is the outcome and culmination of 
the American public school system. Its office and func- 
tion are to round out and perfect the course of study and 
training begun and carried forward in the lower grades. 
Also, to give the best possible preparation mentally, 
morally and physically to enter upon the various duties 
of life, and when desirable and possible, to enter the 
higher grade institutions, as the college, university, 
science and professional and mechanical schools. 

It takes, or should take its pupils from the lower or 
grammar schools or equivalent institutions at from four- 
teen to fifteen years of age. These pupils should be 
well trained and equipped with a good store of facts and 
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facility in the rational use of them by aggregating, 
organizing and codrdinating this knowledge. When they 
can do this, they will evidence the strength, precision and 
the power of the practical application of their mental 
faculties. This is all preliminary to the development of 
additional powers necessarily involved in the processes of 
discriminating, judging, reasoning, deciding and the wise 
application of these results to the practical requirements 
in the various callings and avocations of life, of whatever 
phase they may be. Four years of such work will prove 
the richest that can come to pupils from fourteen to 
eighteen or nineteen. 

It is not necessary to take time here to show that 
schools of this kind are necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the civilization in which we live. The history 
of the world shows that at every step in its progress. 

The High School in this country is a comparatively 
modern institution, being scarcely acentury old. It grew 
out of two fundamental ideas, first, the state should 
educate its children; second, the high regard always held 
for liberal education. It is not the place here nor my 
purpose, to give the history of the High School in this 
land, but I wish to call attention to a few of the ideas 
and influences that have attended it from its organization 
to the present time. 

This American Republic was noted in its early history 
for its independent and.sturdy views concerning the 
intelligence and personal liberty and rights of the citizen. 
To safely extend and maintain these sentiments a broad 
and thorough education must be given to the people, an 
education that will train the head, the heart and the hand, 
fitting the citizen for the duties of social, civic and 
industrial life. 
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A mere elementary education, while highly valuable, 
does not and cannot do this. The true value of the 
training and education of the individual lies, not so 
much in the knowledge acquired, as in the methods pur- 
sued and efforts made. This is a point lost sight of by 
many under the impression that information is the train- 
ing. Every truly trained and educated person knows — 
this is not the case. The power to institute and carry 
forward processes to a successful issue is the very essence 
of all successful training. 

This leads me to say a few words bearing upon the 
importance of the proper and necessary opportunities 
and facilities for doing such work. 

The High School of our city has grown to be a great 
institution, as the following statistics will show. Yet its 
accommodations and facilities for doing true high school 
work remain practically what they were years ago, when 
it had less than half the number of pupils now crowded 
into its small and poorly equipped rooms. All the 
methods of study and instruction that are necessary to 
properly pursue this high school work have changed to 
meet the new order of things, as shown in the investiga- 
tions and discoveries and their applications in the many 
forms of industrial, professional and mechanical activities. 

The true and best interests of education in our city 
demand a new and properly constructed High School 
building of such size and such arrangements for carrying 
forward on the right methods, all the work in all the 
lines of investigation, research, experiment and applica- 
tion that such an institution should and must do if it 
fulfils the mission for which it exists. Also, furnish 
facilities for sound scholarship, good literary culture, 
commercial and business education, and practical physical 
and manual training. 
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This end cannot be attained with the present facilities. 
Newark has jogged along with inadequate accommoda- 
tions and appliances for high school training long enough. 
The time has come, I think, when a new departure should 
_ be taken. 

I beg to offer a few suggestions regarding the kind of 
building, as to the extent and plan, needed to meet the 
present and future demands of Newark. 

The building should accommodate easily and well, from 
1,200 to 1,500 pupils. This will require from 35 to 40 
clsss rooms. These rooms should be not less than 28 by 
32 feet in size, and 14 feet high. They should be so 
lighted that all the pupils will receive the light from the 
left or the left and the rear, but in no case should pupils 
face the light. The ventilation should be such as will 
insure an ample supply of pure air of proper tempera- 
ture without exposing anyone to dangerous drafts. 

The furniture should be single desks and adjustable. 
The adjustment of the desks and seats to the size of the 
pupils is, from the physical standpoint, of the greatest 
moment. Iam quite sure that we are not aware of the 
extent of the injury that may and does arise from the use 
of desks and seats not suited in size and construction to 
the occupant. I think that all our class rooms should, 
as soon as practicable, be furnished with single adjustable 
furniture. : 

The building should contain an assembly room ample 
enough to seat the entire school; also to accommodate 
the Commencement exercises and other public occasions. 
There should bea well equipped gymnasium of such size 
and so planned and arranged that the physical training of 
all the pupils can be well done. 

The laboratory facilities should be of such character as 
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to size and equipment, that the classes in physics, 
chemistry and the natural sciences can be thoroughly 
instructed in accordance with correct principles and 
methods. 

Library and reading room facilities should be sufficient 
and of such character, in regard to accessibility and 
arrangement, that they may render the greatest possible 
aid in the reference, investigation, research and literary 
work of the pupils. 

The true and refined social side of the school life of 
our sons and daughters should not be overlooked. <A 
reception and social room should be a part of the High 
School equipment. 

The yards, courts and all the appurtenances thereto 
should be ample and well adapted to the purposes 
intended. 

The following statistical information presents the 
erowth and present condition of the school: 


The following table shows the number of graduates for 
each year since 1862, thirty-three years: 


Year. Males.. Females. Total. 
TOO iit. se diege Ri svt h haun sah vets 8 af 8 
EQOR. iv oie vite Wicla piss 0,6 018 8 22 30 
FeSO? ra teen ca acemtls © fecece Ios 6 8 14 
TROT Kan Nee wate a oc ahs esas 6 ge 19 
TOGO. sie bn sora Care oon case 8 16 24 
elit ieee GR RA Sits eR Si 4 > 27 
TDOG Ts, ost tht HEAL Ente a WP teh 4 25 29 
TOGO; i acts iho area et ont a 6 30 36 
WETS Sle eto dettlelald otiaue 0 Mie ,, 34 41 
DO 7ihyais aie 9 "ie tek seh eget 9 19 28 


FOB aths sjavb eos es shade SNS 10 30 40 
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Year. Males, Females. Total. 
LOT Boe sey rere ae ab ars ous 13 2¢ 39 
TEMTA RV erate olors ore te eo 14 18 42 
CA Pee aiete CMs ecb Acs ye 14 33 47 
LOO. be ainpnrtasi te vieiseisie os 17 46 63 
Ee ah hadeh iw, sa slantelala 9.2 7e7 de IQ) (8 41 60 
RCW th nin ge nd a aval ove Re 47 79 
he, eee SEES 24 48 72 
EOSOUES dials vice Oy tests oA 26 39 65 
abet ey Se eelt a aw ne oe 24 46 70 
Poe oen Ss telah te oles 21 53 74 
Marnie ia? Ob Waa see 6 5.6 ay, 48 75 
BOD AS oi igo + atbiyeta gars toy.tie es 6 30 40 70 
SRA ehh Fibs orcs eas Pas 39 43 $2 
eke Pe ea Posbene we 4 Ae 53 95 
(Ei Fc hel Die tect ta tang 32 45 77 
BORG otthere ticle cevatetatp« 27 63 go 
OSI RS cathe a ot 61 98 
RD Oe ries he ot ei o's 4 veut % 5 49 100 
[a OARS Rae ken aioe ah leliony S| 37 67 104 
BAY Danae svacitatsh. sage tials 43 48 gt 
Desa ects 0! octane e's « sche gt 38 61 99 
BYE Go eler etn 2a Un are e's nak co 54 50 TO4 


Total No. of graduates... 737 1,245 1,982 
An average of sixty each year. 


The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


Bien tinic: COUT scan tevtiers cus nities cite 5a. 9.) jaro stv aes 4 
ReMi aC OUYSGs tee ste macerst Mate y atts te wie pine <'s TS 
Sbnseical COULSEL s.r atm A ee ee cals lee Sees a 
<SOMIMST CIAL GOUTSOA ts ford cto Fe pre se ceete dele ge dia 28 
PadicsnRepulan, COUTSE) aie icci tier DUNO, onde» 45 
Tadiess Classicak Courses ite eit peje Ave iel-\« hclarais ot a 
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Of the entire number of graduates, 76 were of the 
four years’ course and 28 of the two years’ course. 


H1GH SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Enrollment. Graduates. 

Year. Four Years’ ‘lwo Years’ 

Males. Females. Total. Course. Course. Total. 
150010 4-361 547 908 72 28 100 
BOO ine 4309 551 920 74 30 104 
TOO Zee 373 607 980 66 25 gI 
1893.-- 398 587 985 76 23 99 
1804.40 434 596 .1,030 76 28 104 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OFS7 HE HiGa. 
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They were held in Jacobs’ Theatre on Friday evening, 
June 15, 1894. .»A large audience was present and 
expressed gratification with the exercises. 


ORDER - OF EXERCISES: 
OvERTURE—Selections from the Opera “Tabasco,” Chadwick 
ENTRANCE OF GRADUATING CLASS AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. | 
Marcu—Dedicated to the Class of ’94, - Fred Voss, Jr. 


OraTION—“ George W. Childs.” 
EMIL A. LENK. 


Essay—“ Sei was du willst, nur sei es recht, 
Ist es erlaubt, so ists nicht schlecht.” 
J. HARRY ROSZEL. 


CHorus— The Maiden of the Fleur De Lys,” - Sydenham 
ACCOMPANIST, MISS LENA HORTER. 


Essay—* The Force of Marion Crawford’s Fiction,” 
MISS GRACE ETHEL FARMER. 


Music—Gavotte—“ Titania,” - - Tabant 
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bethan and Modern Poets.”’ 
MISS EMMA G. COOK. 


Essay. “The Spiritual Outlook of the Eliza- 


2 X 
Boys’ CHorus—“ Slumber Soft,” 2 : . Mohring 
> o 
SOLO BY JOHN GROM, JR. 


ORATION—“ Issue of the Times,” 
DE WITT C. MAC CLYMONT. 


Essay— An Imaginary Hour at the Lick Observatory,” 
MISS ANNA AUGUSTA CRANE. 


CHorus—“ Invitation to the Dance,” 
BY THE CLASS. 


Essay—“ Der Drang nach Freiheit,” 
MISS CAROLINE R. RAPHAEL. 


Essay—“ Virgil as a Poet of Nature,” 
MISS NELLY A. M. COOK. 


GirLs’ CHoRrus—“ Whirl and Twirl,” - - Wagner 
(Spinning Chorus from “‘ Flying Dutchman.”) 


OrAtTION—‘‘ Louis Kossuth,” 
LEON STEIN. 


Music—Selections—“ The Maid of Plymouth,” - Thorne 


PRESENTATION OF CLASS FOR GRADUATION, BY E. O. Hovey, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


AWARDING OF DIPLOMAS, BY HENRY C. KLEMM, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GRADUATES OF 1894. 


SENIOR BOYS. 


Adolph Barthman, DeWitt MacClymont, 
Harry Barthman, Egbert E. MacNary, 
David E. Brown, Walter Meier, 


Harry Champenois, Adolph J. Pistor, 


Edward I. Croll, 
Nelson B. Doremus, 
Willis G. Dowden, 
Richard M. Geppert, 
John Grom, 

Albert W. Harris, 
Frederic L. Johnson, 
Louis A. Kempf, 
Emil. A. Lenk, 


Marion A. Arbuckle, 
Jessie M. Ayers, 

Alice W. Baldwin, 
Anna M. Browaski, 

E. Florence Chedister, 
Emma S. Cook, 

Nelly A. M. Cook, 
Anna Augusta Crane, 
Helen Matthews Crane, 
Edith May Dickinson, 
J. Ethel Farmer, 
Charlotte M. Ferguson, 
Olive M. Griffen, 
Malia Hamilton, 
Louise Harper, 

Lena Horter, 

Mabel Jackson, 

Nellie B. Johnson, 
Josephine Jolley, 

Jane V. Kitchin, 
Marietta MacGowan, 
Elmina Jennie Mains, 
Charlotte G. Marshall, 
Lottie A. Martin, 
Margaret A Martin, 
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Bertram R. Ripley, 
A. Ward Roff, Jr. 
William C, Sandy, Jr. 
Fred. D. Searing, 
Ralph Simonds, 


- Herbert W. Snow, 


Leon Stein, 
Fred. Van Duyne, 
John L. Young. 


SENIOR GIRLS. 


Charlotte B. Memmott, 
Ida Belle Meyer, 

Clara E. Mock, 
Florence D. Nichols, 
Edith Louise Oakley, 
Wilhelmine D. Ochs, 
E. Alberta Peal, 
Annina Periam, 

Mary M. Purvis, 
Caroline R. Raphael, 
Antoinette Rummell, 
Caroline Schaeffer, 
Genevieve E. Schwerin, 
Amelia Schwitzgable, 
Grace Scott, 

Helena Smith, 

Minnie Straus, 

Hetty Elizabeth Stull, 
Clara B. Sutphen, 
Cornelia A. Sutphen, 
Alice Minerva Thompson, 
Elizabeth S. Weldon, 
Florence E. Whiteside, 
Bessie Leora Woodruff, 
E. Marion Yeomans. 


So 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Theodore G. Aab, George F. LaFoy, 

C. Miner Bailey, Frank J. McGrath, 
Louis E. Bailey, J. Marks Meirich, 
William F. Barton, Louis Moll, 

Newton A. Bornstein, George P. Needham, 
Patrick F. Corrigan, John P. O’Fake, 
Gustav Fraentzel, Augustus B. Prawl, 
Martin F. Gebauer, Watson F. L. Rodemann, 
William Haag, J. Harry Roszel, 
Frank J. Hassell, Herman R. Schaefer, 
aarry, P.. Havell, Otto G. Stoll, 

Frank B. Heller, Robert J. Wakefield, 
Frank N. Jacobus, Frank Williams, 
William Kranich, J. Lincoln Van Dyke. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Normal School is before the country with all its 
importance and complexity in the organization and adap- 
tation of its plan and methods to the demands for better 
teaching and consequent better education. The training 
of the teacher is coming to be, in fact already is, the great 
question now stirring the heart of the true educator and 
taxing his intelligence and experience for plans, for 
methods and means that shall make it possible to produce 
from our Normal schools, the ideal teacher ; such as shall 
meet the needs and requirements of the schools for teach- 
ing power, skill and character, influence of the very 
highest grade, and practical efficiency. This, every 
school in the land is entitled to and should have. 

It is now not only understood but admitted without 
scarcely a question, that money, buildings, organization, 
Boards of Education,-committees, supervision, etc., with- 
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out the cultured and thoroughly competent teacher, will 
accomplish practically nothing in giving us sound, prac- 
tical education. After analyzing the whole problem of 
education as given through our schools, the subject 
resolves itself into the one great factor, the teacher. 
The maxim, ‘As the teacher so is the school,” is found 
true from whatever point we view it. 

In considering the Normal School, we find it involves 
the following phases which must be treated as individual 
and relational factors: First, organization; second, in- 
struction, sub-divided into academic and professional. 

The organization is not difficult when the function, plan 
and purpose of the institution are clearly apprehended 
and understood. Formerly and now, the academic feature | 
forms a prominent element in the instruction department. 
The reason for this is undoubtedly traceable to its origin 
and growth. In our country, the Normal School was not 
originally a part of the school system. It grew out of a 
necessity for teachers to take charge of the district or 
common schools, as they were called. As these district 
schools multiplied, there being no opportunity for teachers 
to qualify themselves, of course many of them were 
unqualified and the teaching therefore very defective. 

Under the influence and inspiration of Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
the first Normal school was organized at Lexington, Mass., 
in 1839. Since then, these schools have become very 
general throughout the country. They have done and are 
- doing a great work in training teachers for the profession 
of teaching. 

The first great difficulty they encountered was great 
lack of academic preparation to undertake the profes- 
sional course provided in the schook Under the circum- 
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stances, the only thing to be done was to establish an 
academic course. This was done and is still in a large 
measure continued. This course was simply the scholastic 
course in the academies and seminaries. In many cases 
the Normal School became a large academy, receiving 
considerable support from the public treasury. 

Of course, coming up in this way there must necessarily 
be great diversity in their organization and instruction. 
This cannot well be avoided in our country. 

While the professional character cannot be fully 
sustained in some of our Normal schools for the reason 
that their students do not enter sufficiently. prepared in 
the scholastic branches, there is one place where strictly 
professional schools can be established and maintained, 
and that is in ourlarger city Normal and Training Schools. 
Here the control is under one organization. Here the 
High School can give a thorough scholastic training, and 
by admitting none but graduates or on an equivalent 
examination, the true professional work may be well 
accomplished. 

Such schools we are beginning to establish in some of 
our large cities. They will soon become worthy examples 
for all. Z 

As to the course of study proper for the Normal and 
Training School, there need be but little difference of 
opinion. Under the conception of the professional work 
that should characterize these schools, indicated in the 
foregoing discussion, a course can be outlined that will 
meet these requirements. 

The science of teaching is based upon the nature of 
the mind of the child; the nature of knowledge and the 
relation between them. The child possesses powers and 
possibilities. These must be comprehended and under- 
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stood by the teacher. The unfolding of these powers 
and the attainment of these possibilities are brought 
about through processes called education. 

In brief, we may say that when we have provided for 
methods of culture, methods of instruction, methods of 
school management, history of education, philosophy of 
education, we have fairly compassed the theory and 
practice of teaching. 

The normal training has not as yet gone far enough 
and been thorough enough to fully fit for all grades of 
teaching. The practice department has not been as 
efficient in furnishing a high grade of practice work as 
the requirements of professional training demand. This 
defect should be remedied. This can only be done by 
appointing in these practice schools, model teachers of 
the highest ability and skill in teaching. 

I think the time has fully come when our Normal and 
Training School should be strictly a professional school 
in every respect. The changes made at the beginning of 
the present school year are in the right direction and are 
producing most excellent results. : 

The training department is well organized and a spirit 
of harmony and earnest devotion pervades and animates 
every part of it. The same may be said of the Normal 
department, which is in excellent condition. 

The great hindrance to its fullest efficiency is the 
utterly inadequate accommodations as to room and 
the appliances necessary to make it possible to conduct 
the school in accordance with the principles and methods 
of true professional training. It is hardly possible for 
anyone not in the school to realize the difficulties in the 
way of its full efficiency. 

I would again, as I have many times before, urge upon 
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the Board the importance of this school,.its wide reaching 
influence through the teachers it sends into the schools 
throughout the city, and the necessity for liberal provision 
for all its needs. 1 know that some of the commissioners 
even look upon the training department asa small, ordin- 
ary primary school and that it needs and is entitled to no 
more consideration. No greater mistake could be made. 
This little primary school carries the responsibility of the 
observation and practice teaching work of over eighty pupil 
teachers who spend, in sections, six months of the year 
in’ these classes, under the care of the teachers of 
the same, observing, teaching and receiving instruc- 
tions in the great art of teaching. A school that is doing 
this kind of work should not be crippled for the want of 
means. 

The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance and 
the number of graduates since the organization of the 


school: 

Average Average 

Enrollment. Attendance. Graduates. 
DN ele ears n+ 2, cyacaihieie. a dieta pie 38 29 29 
oo SES es aera eerg 28 25 27 
eaten iia! aio Nein Mam nee a 31 26 28 
MEAT, Welevaie Oss elsijv wn oon 8s oye 9 36 37 34 36 
SS oa so Sow vn 5 vee Wins inio es 39 ag 35 
Plea oyrip elt o> 4a, 0 1a5e! wytel sie 9 36 42 35 
Ee igatyy sev sis s sae'e nites oases 4I 34 36 
UM Depa aR aS Baler or irri Bae 55 49 53 
DODO ie < oe-cin ole». stile Manat da 33 31 33 
Sees cls vrs = so «Mister sag fares hal aah 43 40 a 
1890..+. +6. Be ae fe id i pee cee 72 40 
ty Se eee ene ete dt sreksiiee.I We 43 
TOOZ.bin c's occ ncivcncsave ot sean OO 82 38 
PQ acatn sos tid tisteraitce aah. M24 Ha 4, 84 76 45 
LO a egy ehh Ott ed te 69 30° 
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GLASSZUDAYVAEXERCISES. 


It was decided by the Board of Education, upon the 
request of the senior class, to hold class day exetcises in 
the Normal School building, instead of the formal 
commencement exercises of previous years. This change 
proved acceptable and no doubt will be repeated during 
subsequent years. The following program of exercises 
was had on Tuesday afternoon, June 26, 1894. 


PROGRAM. 


CuHorus—‘ Summer Fancies,”’ - - - Metra 


ReapInc—‘ The Ballad of Cassandra Brown,”’ 
IDA M. BAILEY. 


Essay—‘‘ What Do the Great Memorials Stand For ?” 


A 


ADA GRAHAM. 


READING—“ The Girl of the Period,”’ 
AGNES HADDOW. 
SOLO AND CHORUS—“ The Little Bird,” - - Sonderberg 


Soloist, L. MAUDE RHODES. 
CLass PoEmM— 


IDA M. REEVE. 
CLass History— 


CAROLINE CONSELYEA. 
CLAsSs PROPHECY— 4 
K. MILDRED PRIDHAM. - 
LAst WILL AND TESTAMENT OF THE SENIOR CLASS— 
FLORENCE MAY COE. 
Trro— A Cradle Song,” - - - - Brahm 
CAROLINE CONSELYEA, MADELEINE BOYLAN, MARIE A. BOYLAN 


“Tt Is Grievous Parting With 
Good Company,” 


M. ELIZABETH NICOLS. 


V ALEDICTORY ESSAY 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DipLoMAsS, HENRY C. KLEMM, PRESIDENT OF 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Ciass Sonc—(Written by IDA MABEL REEVE), Music by Mrs. 
A. GRIGGS. 


GRADUATES FOR 1894. 


Ida M. Bailey, 
Alberta Bartow, 
Bessie C. Bennett, 
Marie A. Boylan, 
Madeleine Boylan, 
Florence May Coe, 
Cora F. Cogger, 
Caroline Conselyea, 
Anna R. Deidrick, 
Linda M. DeMott, 
Mary E. Dunham, 
Ada Graham, 
Caroline L. Grill, 
Agnes Haddow, 
Georgiana Hamel, 


Jeanette Hegeman, 
Marie N. Howard, 
Edith M. Jacobus, 
Lillian M. Kreiner, 
Margaret J. Ledwith, 
Jessie E. MacGowan, 
Wilma Mulford, 

M. Elizabeth Nicols, 
Josephine L. Noble, 
S. Elizabeth Noe, 

K. Mildred Pridham, 
Ida Mabel Reeve, 

L. Maude Rhodes, 
Isabel Smith, 

Leona C. Smith. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


I find upon investigation that these schools are peculiar 
to Newark. So far as I know, no other city has them. 
They grew out of the thought and effort to provide, in 
some way, for that large class of children whose parents 
with their families were unable to leave the city for 
recreation during the long summer vacation. The estab- 
lishment of them seems to have solved the question very 
satisfactorily. They are largely patronized and are very 
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much appreciated by those who need them. I know it is 
the opinion of some that children do not like to go to 
school and ought not to go during this summer vacation. 
I once entertained the same opinion, but experience has 
taught me that this is not true in all cases, at least. 
Children, as a rule, when rightly handled and taught, en- 
joy school and its exercises. When children dislike 
school something is wrong with the school, or the child, or 
both. 

I feel that these schools can be extended and greatly 
improved. While I would not insist on the rigid disci- 
pline and programs of daily exercises to the same degree 
that we do in the regular day schools, I would outline for 
them a careful course of work to be systematically and 
regularly followed. 

The line of work, mainly and practically, is the same, 
so far as subjects are concerned, as found in the primary 
grades. Some deviation is made in favor of objective 
exercises and some additional stress is laid upon them 
under the conviction that the objective side of the educa- 
tion of young children, such as most of these are, should 
be more fully developed. 

We give considerable attention to physical exercises, 
music and many forms of objective and constructive work 
that bring into exercise the inventive and constructive 
powers of the child. Education consists of something 
more than reading, arithmetic, a little geography, and so 
on. Intelligent, thoughtful persons are beginning as 
never before, to realize that there is much that belongs to 
education not found in books. I am not condemning 
books; I am emphasizing the world of things and influ- 
ences that surround the child upon every side. These 
summer schools afford an admirable opportunity for 
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bringing these children into contact with these things and 


influences. 

No. of 

School. Classes. 
Brambury Place ..4 2... i 
UV ET OSCE Ctr is «826s ¢ 
PeEDSLEr mirect. sso... 3 
Wickliffe Street... ... 2. 6 
BMW AON so bTeChar, 6's <6: *°O 
Soi lenth street... .. 8 
WEOTtON Street... 2.0.0. « 15 
PECIRAIS Stevsteh Se wey ara 51 


No. of Pupils Enrolled. 


Males. 


18t 

76 

95 
199 
300 
222 
379 


1,452 


204 
go 
93 

151 

232 

235 

396 


1,401 


Females, 


Average 
Total. Attendance. 


385 247 
166 107 
188 98 
350 200 
532 318 
457 284 
775 502 
2,853 1,756 


The foregoing table shows an increase over last year 


of 6 in the number of classes. 


It also shows an increase 


of 151 in the enrollment, and an increase in the average 


attendance of 139. 


The growth and popularity of these schools are steadily 


gaining from year to year. 
The following exhibits the various ages of the children 


attending: 

School. to 

8 
Hamburg Place..... 103 
Miiversotrects. .' ...% its 
Bveoster street... 6. 30 
Maekiiite street jis, 59 
EWLOD StleC ls. 6 ane cots 113 
South Tenth Street.. 100 
Morton ‘Street... .i 172 
motals 9/46. 44'. 614 


Over 


~ 


The following shows what schools the pupils attended 


before entering the summer schools : 
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School. Schock School, No School. 

Flam bite Plane cg aengedia 297 85 k} 
Oven Stresteeaane cur nua. 139 25 ! 2 
WeDSt6PiSCbee tic steve. ops itens 135 53 
Wickitiieisetect Cau was Some 245 100 5 
Newton Streets: sich so uc eer 434 78 20 
south Tenth Street...... “ 367 81 9 
BVOITON ALT CG ts)s:caucmeasvals eich 707 43 25 

SP Ot ate ker Soe! site ee 2,324 465 64 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


No. of Average 
Year. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance 
LRG faite abehsi atest alee Shank ie 37 1,902 1,248 
TOO [ie pie hepe tla Alois via 43 2,481 1,479 
L202 sahnsie bis eltha te o otk eal 46 ee ets) 1,607 
MoO 3 cvs o's: chs te scat aian avels 45 a Key} 1,617 
Safe y bs tas PR eek wo i pate! 1,756 


The advance as to number of classes and number of 
pupils is clearly shown in the above table of comparison 
for the five years. This is the best and most practical 
proof of the substantial condition of the Summer Schools. 


EVENING -SCHOOLS: 


Notwithstanding the many difficulties that more or less 
surround these schools, they have demonstrated their 
great usefulness. The greatest interference with their 
progress and usefulness is irregular attendance. We all 
know the importance of steady attendance at school of 
whatever kind or grade. Very little progress can be 
made when,pupils attend occasionally. How to improve 
the attendance‘is the main point in this question. 
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Among the means I would name to accomplish this 
purpose, the first I would note is the teacher. I can, on 
this point, do no better than quote what I said in the 
annual reports for 1891 and 1892: 

“ The first qualification of the teacher is wide awake- 
ness; the teacher must be thoroughly alive. He must 
bring life and freshness into his work at every exercise. 

“Another, is promptness and punctuality ; be in the 
class room in good time; see that everything is in readi- 
ness for the pupil to begin work the moment he enters 
the class room. Have the work so planned, arranged and 
placed that it is reachable by every pupil. Lose no time 
in getting ready after the class has assembled. I cannot 
urge this with too much emphasis. These pupils admire 
and are captured by promptness and vigor on the side of 
the teacher. All opportunity for idleness and disorder is 
removed. 

“Further, the teacher should be a battery of enthusi- 
asm. He must be thoroughly interested in his work and 
in his pupils. There is nothing a student finds out sooner 
than that a teacher is with him. 

“The teacher must be posted in what is going on 
around him in the common every day experiences of life 
—the current events of every day history as set forth in 
the many lines of the world’s activities. Such a teacher 
will secure and hold the attendance and attention of any 
evening school class every evening of the week. I know 
it is not easy to find such teachers, but let us erect the 
standard and strive to reach it. 

“The subject matter of the course of study for these 
schools is of the greatest importance. In connection with 
the ordinary: branches, as reading, arithmetic, writing, 
some geography, history and language instruction, a line 

a 
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of work or exercises closely related to the business and 
industrial interests and the duties of citizenship should be 
presented here at stated times.” citer 

I know this all sounds well on paper, but can it be 
done? I answer without hesitation, with the right kind 
of teachers it can. 

The pressure on the part of many to obtain positions 
in these evening classes is almost beyond belief. Every- 
body thinks he can do this work, requiring large and 
special qualifications, without any experience or training 
whatever ; and in addition to this self confidence, all his 
friends think so too. We shall never have the success we 
desire and should have until all appointments are made 
strictly on the ground of fitness and ability to do the 
work. J recommend and urge that these appointments 
all be made upon this basis and no other. I know that 
when that is done these schools will take many long steps 
forward and we shall receive a large increase in return for 
our investment of time and money. 

The Evening High School has taken its place among 
the institutions of our city. It is doing a work that no 
other school can do for the reason that it is accessible to 
those whose labor during the day precludes the possibility 
of their attending the day High School. ; 

The subjects now included in the course of study are 
specially useful to those who will devote themselves to 
the industrial occupations, also giving much_ useful 
information and training needed in the proper performance 
of the duties of the citizen and of social life. 

Last year I recommended that the session of this 
school be extended to two hours, viz.: from 74 o'clock to 
94. The reasons then given are valid now. The pupils 
are older and are mentally and physically able to give 
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more time and effort. They come along distance and a 
session of one hour and a half is not sufficient time to 
receive the instruction and master the work they should. 
The subjects, too, require more time to present and 
properly illustrate and test. , 

The course covers three years, and when fully and 
satisfactorily completed should entitle the student to a 
diploma of graduation. I am well satisfied when this 
step is taken a great impetus will be given to not only 
this school but to all the district evening schools. 

The course of study for the district evening schools 
should be now reconstructed, enlarged, systematized and 
adjusted to the completed evening school work of the 
city made desirable and possible by the organization of 
the evening high school. The influence of this institution 
is beginning to be felt in all the other schools and it will 
become more and more potent from year to year. 

I would recommend: that the evening schools be re- 
organized on a better graded basis for completing the 
work necessary to enter the evening High School. Also 
that the time of the sessions be extended to 9.15 in the 
district schools and to 9.30 inthe High School. The time is 
so short now that the work of the session is hardly begun 
when the close comes, If these recommendations be 
carried out and none but competent teachers appointed, I 
am sure the evening schools will begin a new life, 

The following tables present the condition of the 
schools, exclusive of the Evening Drawing School, as to 
registry, attendance, etc.: 

The number of pupils registered, 3,675 ; males, 2,704, 
females, 971. An increase of 967 over last year, 

Number of teachers employed, 84; males, 38; females, 
46. An increase of 24 over last year. 
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The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 
etc., for the term ending March 1, 1894: 


Average Average Per Cent. ot No. of 

School. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. Classes. 
Advanced Evening... 217 156 [23 78.8 15 
South Market Street.. 44t 329 A 76.3 9 
HoATAVELCE St Teel ss (acre 472 314 234 74.5 9 
Webster Street. ..1,... 429 294 223 75.8 9 
Gentral Aventie -/2.0% 372 226 175 77.4 7 
Newton’ Street mee rere F7o0r ster aS 203 85.2 7 
South Tenth Street... 313 228 174 78.4 7 
Morton Street<....... VE 505 391 77.4 15 
Eighteenth Avenue... 377 222 170 76.6 8 


EE ORAIS ecabsct at oie 207 Saha, SOUsn aL Out 7765 86 


The average nightly membership in each school for 
each month is shown in the following table: 


School. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Ave 
Advanced Eve’ng 202 180 145 134 118 156 
South Market St. 373 355 323 312 283 329 
Lafayette Street.. 424 350 290 285 221 314 
Webster Street...4.347 334 288 268 223 294 
Central Avenue.. 332 239 196 200 162 226 
Newton Street... 296 251 219 226 199 238 
South Tenth St.. 300 270 206 I7I 165 222 
Morton Street... 638 580 490 444 37.3 505 
Eighteenth Ave.. 294 258 218 199 141 222 


Otani ose 2,200 . 2 OTs, « 92,375: Goa2 80 mart set as aes 
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STATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


No. of Average Average Per cent. of No. of 
Year. Teachers. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. Classes, 


EBQO. * 259 2,535 1,580 1,192 75.6 53 
TSO ts). 163 2,875 1,886 1,413 7x2 56 
TQ 2a 73 3,214 1,951 1,437 73.6 66 
£503 cis. 60 2,708 1,609 1,178 KAS 57 
1894... 84 3,675 2,500 1,944 Vig ts 86 


The foregoing table shows the marked increase in the 
number of classes during the past five years. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 


The fact that this is the working man’s school, gives it 
more than usual interest. There is but one expression of 
opinion concerning it, and that is high commendation. It 
grows constantly in numbers, in efficiency, in value, and 
in influence upon a large class of workingmen. 

It has sent out a large number of graduates during its 
existence. These have been almost without exception 
called to lucrative positions in a short time, sometimes 
even before completing the graduating year. The repu- 
tation of the school is constantly extending. : 

The Board has been liberal in providing for this insti- 
tution, feeling that money expended here is well invested. 

The pupils of the Evening High School who desire to 
take drawing can do so in this school, giving two evenings 
a week to drawing and three to the other subjects in the 
High School. This arrangement is found to give good 
results. 

The class for young ladies was continued with good 
attendance and good progress. The success is sufficient, 
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in my judgment, to warrant a continuance. This feature 
is commendable, as it affords the same opportunities to 
women to prepare for the business struggles of life as to 
the men, and this seems to be Just. 

I would urge that every facility, consistent with the 
general interests of the schools of the city, be given, in 
the matter of instructors, time and supplies. 


The following are the statistical details for the year 
ending April 1, 1894: 
Number of pupils enrolled in each department : 


Males. Females. Total. 

Mechanical Drawing...... 120 ce 120 
Architectural Drawing..... 109 es 109g 
Freehand Drawing........ 281 52 333 
TPotalss. tee titan os peat 510 52 562 


Average enrollment for each month: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Ave. 

Mechanical Class I...... 50 47 49 44 44 42 46 
ss Soe rslecea termed 32 31 28 25 24 <9 

PPL Eber ees ue 7. 16 16 15 14 13 15 


FAPOUIGCLUT AL. cy ak steerer 54 Sue weAO 4I 38 34 44 
5 See ees 24 23 2 22 19 19 21 
$s 2 CLT R eee II 103010 10 9 IO 

Designing is claiksi: 24 32 32 24 22 20K 2G 

+ ek sore ae 27 ae Ship mele. 26 29 
Model SPL Es up te 35 34 33 32 31 29 32 
: Ra) OBE ene 35 Lk poe a8 31 30 32 

= Luba scd) AG BZ. med 20207 27 26 29 
Freehand i ad fos hs Ay 58 46 44 44 4I 39 | 45 
Ht? pF MG RCS 7k 48 47 38 38 31 2 


és eli lise OF 42 43 45 39 36 44 
Totals? ip remus ore A99 WATE "er 466 Sa Ad 4 370 vee 
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Average attendance for each month: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Mechanical Class I...... 46 42 44 4 40 
eel t anus se 29 2 23 2 
- CALE Gf 16 13 14 LZ 14 
pevoharectural {60° Divs .5 3. 45 44 38 36 35 
“ wae A Wy. ea 23 21 20 17 16 
By gable #7 10 if) 9 10 
1 ON SGV 0 aa ate igi aera oas 23 29 25 20 19 
& ST Ree aa 2 27 26 2 
Model tate. Gem Ag 33 2 26 26 ae 
f Soe eer UO 29 27 28 26 
k hips 5 heh Sen ee 28 rx Pa OT Be: 
Freehand LRH Big eee 51 40 36 34 36 
¢ eee A Le enrtee a AO 42 34 31 29 


« ET PY Big 37 35 39 ur 


Se 


Pousti... Be er440” Alo. <406@ 6365 08357 


I would call attention to the excellent attendance as 
shown in the above table. This is highly commendable, 
when we consider that these students are engaged in vari- 
ous occupations during the day, and that after the labors 
of the day they spend two hours in the evening in prep- 
aration to do better work. Let us encourage such. 


The following table presents the occupations of the 510 


male pupils enrolled in the school: 

MECHANICAL CLASSES. 
Machinists ........ aprotic ca pee iy Rea Fe re EO er ee 
SSESTTA CLS. o oieiaie Wea oe ithe Sistecar ala cele ee bi atelacs 
MEE TAT OLS kt kien ee ae ake eta ee bik oslece 


RRC TVTIR OL Stite ie) <teiatein ee iniatette pre attrmardids atete sore! so 3s 
Stonecutters..:.... Ay ty amare eg e Minas size 3s 
Masons... eee ao’ 6 (2) 2) e: @'. 8 *6' 2 82 6 ©. 8 6 6. 6 06, 8 @ £190) 6, 2.8 @ 6's 2, .@.¢ 


Mimnpers and Linsmiths. «<2 .¢s ><cs. fe, gh Sa 


120 


109 
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FREEHAND CLASSFS, 


POM OTAVETS. o's or otal Gua ath atte Im bialer, hes wes Ge ns Pe a oR ne 64 
TOWELEDS SoG? Paha onl Socal: etnias a eT ePMINGO Oe Weegee 60 
REID tersiAoecot t ereinelars iawn) viata a eke eane can areas 45 
Painters, eee star, greta e yoat etry anes e ets OME ara at whe 36 
Woodcarvers...... a Pe lake bis ter Shah d tarel ha Rene vee Reet 4 
lathoorapherss. Af. F a. n. Melehe ated sei bemeeren An 
then (Prades: Clerksete wee 5 eet nee, 97 
Ota agus 's (eda aa Orie an ey Coan wea 
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510 


The foregoing table gives a classified statement of the 


different occupations of a large’number of the pupils en- 


rolled. This is exceedingly interesting, as we can see at 


a glance that the mechanical, architectural, artistic and 


general industrial occupations are fully represented. This 


should certainly receive the commendation and liberal 
support of the school authorities. The criticism is so 
often, I may say almost continually, made that our schools 
do not prepare for the industrial needs of active life. 


This cannot truthfully be said of this school. 


GRADUATES OF 1893-94. 


MECHANICAL CLASS. 


Paul Banta, Wallace McCully, 
Thomas J. Butler, George F. Robertson, 
Julius E. Dornig, Harry C. Spanger, 
William Geddes, William B. Tretheway, 
William Heding, Peter. Gaines. 


Frank Van Ness. 


ARCHITECTURAL CLASS. 


Joseph Bardsley, Samuel Leadbeatter, 
Frederick Dester, Peter McLagen, 
Arthur Handlon, William Neubert, 


Robert Hutton, Paul Woerner. 
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FREEHAND CLASS. 


Paul Braun, | George Haas, 
John Crawford, Adolph Pfeil, 
Albert Sessing. 


It will be seen in the foregoing list of graduates that 
the mechanical and architectural interests are the most 
largely represented. This again commends the spirit and 
aim of this school. 


BIC ANT? SPARES FICS: 


This department has been in operation since 1889. It 
has accomplished considerable work during this time, but 
not in my judgement all that could have been done. This 
department is a valuable aid in taking care of the street 
element and I need not tell the Board nor the community 
that this element is a dangerous one and should receive 
prompt, intelligent and effective treatment at the hands 
of the proper authorities. 

The following is the record of the work during the 
year closing June, 1894. 

It will be seen that, 767 cases were reported by the 
schools, being an increase of 371 over the preceding year. 
This increase is accounted for by ae better enforcement 
of the truant law. 

Of this 767, 724 were Se ccuiaated and reported by the 
Truant Department. A large proportion of this number 
was returned to school with more or less success in 
attendance. 

It will be noted that 21 were recommended by the 
principals to be sent to the City Home and that 10 were 
sent. The City Home isa noble institution and has and 
is doing much good in taking care of wayward children. 
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But its distance from our city and its penal character and 
methods prevents it from helping us in many cases needing 
such restraint as special vigilance and proper means and 
methods of discipline can easily give. 

I am satisfied that of these 21 recommended to the 
Home, 15 to 18 of them could have been taken care of 
successfully if we had had the needed facilities. 


RUAN T SLA LES EPICS: 
For THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1893-’94. 


DAY SCHOOES. 


Number of cases reported by the schools, 767, an 
increase of 37! over last year. 

Number of children taken from the streets, not reported 
by the schools, and sent to school by the Truant Depart- 
ment, 64. 

Of the 767 cases reported, 64 were reported twice; 17 
were reported three times; 5 were reported four times ; 
5 were reported five times; 2 were reported six times, » 
and 5 were reported seven times. 

Number recommended by the principals for the City 
Home, 21; number sent to the City Home, Io. : 


EVENING SCHOOLS, : 


Number of cases reported by the schools, 256, an - 
increase of 194 over the preceding year. 

Of this number, 17 were reported twice and I was 
reported three times. . 

Of the 256 reported by the schools, all were investigated 
and reported by the department, and a large proportion 
were returned to school with more or less success in 
attendance. 
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I can safely say that the truant department has been 
more efficient and successful during the past year than 
during any previous year. 

I wish again to repeat what I have a number of times 
heretofore stated, that in my judgment this depart- 
ment should be under the direction and control of the 
Board of Education. It should be considered and made 
strictly an educational measure rather than a_ police 
measure. The Board of Education should select men for 
truant officers who are specially fitted by natural qualifi- 
cation and special education and training for this import- 
ant and difficult work. Every thing, in many cases, de- 
pends upon the right approach and entrance into the 
home, for the purpose of conference with the parents, that 
their codperation may be secured. I know what many 
will say. ‘Oh! the home is wretched, its influences are 
all bad; parents are not fit to care for their children ; what 
is the use of making any effort there.” I know, I am 
sorry to be obliged to say, this is largely true. But it is 
all the home the child has, and, at least, a reasonable 
effort should be made to make the most possible out of 
it. Who shall do this? That isa serious question that 
claims an answer now. I think no more important ques- 
tion can come before our governing and educational 
authorities. 

I said a moment ago that these investigators of homes 
aud home methods and conditions necessary to the 
proper government of the home should be specially quali- 
fied and trained for this educational work. I submit 
that until this great work is conducted along educational 
lines and influences rather than by police power only, we 
shall make but small progress. ae 

I would again recommend that the Board take such 
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steps as may be necessary to place this truant work under 
the control and direction of the Board of Education ; 
also, that a sufficient sum of money be asked for to carry 
on the work. 


HEALTH REPORT. 


The health of our educational institutions is receiving 
more than usual attention. The public sentiment is be- 
coming more and more, from year to year, outspoken and 
emphatic in its-demands for better provision for the 
maintenance of the health of our school children. Sani- 
tation has become a science engaging the attention of in- 
telligent and expert students of physiology and all health 
matters. What a few years ago was considered satis 
factory sanitary arrangements will not be accepted now. 
This is the outcome of a better knowledge of physiology 
and the deleterious influences of unsanitary conditions. 

A frequent and careful examination of these conditions 
and the health of teachers and pupils will aid much in 
detecting unfavorable conditions and in indicating ways 
and means for their removal. 

If the health in certain localities is below the average 
it is fair to infer that there must be some active cause for 
it which should be ascertained and removed without 
delay. ; 

The purpose of the following table is to show in a tab- 
ulated form, as well as can be in a general way, the mor- 
tality among teachers and pupils and the condition of 
health among the same. While allowance must be made 
for difference in the judgment of the principals, who furnish 
this information, the general expression of the table is a 
fair indication of the condition of health among the 
teachers and pupils in our schools. 
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Deaths. General Health. 
Schools, Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. Pupils. 
Normal and Training....... BY I E. E. 
1 YS es: 2 Cr G. 
MIRON OSs bon are ap tw sng 00 G; G. 
South Market Street....... 2 GC: F, 
DLT PLACE’ ok the ed 3 es Ore cr 
BVAMORINIS OCKEet se wet as ey df I te G, 
MPGURT OLTCCt. i. wiv ec sive os y I F, G. 
MEE ELEC vile o's se ts a's ra 3 Cr CF 
BURN OCTCEL Ty. os a Fs c v2 oles = 5 CF is 
BRPPUOITCEL. 6's 6s). ess ss se I I G, Be 
BUM RT CCL Ve stkeie sie pre a:t nes 3 E. ey 
BE ULe SUTCEL. .. s). eb wy 0 +s ste 2 G, G. 
mawrence Street... .... ae iT 3 Cr: Cay 
MeRTISECE SLTCEt. oo isree sss G. Ge 
hha ER SS Ge G. 
Mercer treet... att isle. als: CG G, 
BPRS ELGCUI Sb. wise ls cs elace 2 G, G. 
Wamieeeminecow. . 0050 sirsiw a. E. V.G. 
PMI AVENUES i.0 «nicer dice Se 3 G. G, 
RCSLT CET o5 cue so 0a, oye | G. G, 
ROTATE LITA. 6 scche-o'a! y's Sp stele yd olade PA 2 G. (es 
Bioomheld Avenue. ....<... : G. F, 
SeimOrtotreet....- ss ss he Saree I F, G. 
Roseville Avenue..:. ..... | V..-G. Vie Ge 
Moin Seventh Street....... 3 G. Gy 
MIBENEVALAVENUC. cen eee se 7 G. G. 
LST AS Sy ES a a Un 2 Gr: Gr 
BR MTCLASITCCL sac sen atetes I 2 G. F, 
BWIGRIMe Street... 61. Spe vi iw : G. F. 
south Highth Street........ a, 3 AS. Cr: G, 
PUeTOURSITCCLL Sa'ec.s eso o's 3% ee oh E. E. 
South Tenth Street......... “aye 2 V.G. V.G. 
MPAA OLY OO Le wales ote eer oes my oP Va G, Vise, 
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Deaths. General Health. 

Schools. Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. Pupils. 
CAM Cen ss tLoehis aise a stelaate lets i I G. G. 

Thirteenth Avenue......... SP 4 MEAS V.G. 

Wickliffe Street Annex..... VEG: V.G. 

NEGETOTS SULCEL. eiaree aac e ee ie 2 G. V.G, 

BLOome Street. %ahww ssh e a G. V5 Ge 
Eighteenth Avenue......... e I G. G. 
Livingston Street..... Hee hint eM, 8 I G. Gre 
Waverly AVENUE. tai. Jiu «1s oF 2 E. Ge 
W AshinetOnottlCet, «sian 6 es | G. G. 
Nearsnallgotlcetsn te 2: ape G. G. 
ABIVESENMUL SetLeCl cress oie Vt arene 2 E. EK. 
MillereStreetcams. se cas oe 4 ee Gre 
Eilzabeth A Venue ss os. «= + an 4 E. F. 
Monmouth streets. =. <'22 . 3 G. G. 

NLOCAIS ts 2 Sig am laine else PAN 88 yd 37h 3 E 

6 iV, Ge, 8 V. G. 

2a3Gy 30 G. 

2a 6 F., 


[E., Excellent; V. G., Very Good; G., Good; F., Fair. | 


PHYsIGAL CULTURE, 


This is now generally recognized as an essential part of 
our school work. There has been considerable difficulty 
in introducing this work into all the classes as thoroughly 
as it should be. This was owing to several causes, among 
which may be named; first, the reluctance on the part of 
some of the teachers to master the exercises so as to be 
able to successfully present them to the class. What can- 
not be easily and well done is not likely to be often done; 
second, the objection sometimes made by parents who are 
not aware of the nature and purpose of the movements; 
third, the feeling sometimes expressed that the time 
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should be given to the book lessons; fourth, the great 
lack of room and necessary appliances; many other 
excuses are made, but it is not necessary to enumerate 
further. 

These objections and difficulties are steadily disappear- 
ing and the classes generally are taking the work willingly 
and with good results. 

A sub-committee from the Committee on Teachers was 
appointed to investigate the system as to its adaptation 
to the needs of the students and examine the work done 
in the gymnasium by the Normal School pupils. 

This committee made several visits to the gymnasium, 
examined the methods of teaching, the kind and the 
character of the exercises given. The conclusion was 
unanimously reached that the work was thoroughly 
proper, successful and highly beneficial to the students. 

The new course of study contains, as a part of its 
requirements, a well outlined set of exercises with direc- 
tions for all the classes. This course being an obligation 
upon the teachers and classes, I can now say that physical 
training is a practical reality in ourschools. Iam satisfied 
that many of the defects of the body arising from school 
life and habits will be removed. This training reaches 
all the movements of the body. Thus the body is brought 
under training as well as the mind. 

I am much encouraged by the condition and success of 
this work at the present time and the spirit manifested by 
all towards it.. 

I trust that the Board will soon feel the advantage if 
not the necessity of making larger and better provision 
in the buildings erected hereafter for this physical work. 
If fully equipped gymnasiums cannot be furnished, the 
class rooms can be somewhat enlarged, the aisles between 
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the desks widened, thus giving room in the class room 
for much valuable training and exercise. 

The teacher in the Normal School in this subject is 
doing excellent work. 


LIBRARIES. 


As the school library has become a permanent part of 
our school appliances it seems best, indeed necessary, that 
a general statement be made as to the number of volumes 
on hand, the amount of money invested, their distribution 
and condition. 

The methods of study and teaching are undergoing 
such changes as make the continual use of the library 
for general reading, consultation and special reference, a 
necessity. 

How best to use these libraries in the school course 
and for general reading and culture should receive the 
close attention and intelligent guidance of the principals 
and class teachers. Our libraries are the great reservoirs 
of the recorded knowledge and experience of the world 
from the earliest times down to the present. The pupil 
should be taught how best to use these precious gifts. 

The following table exhibits the financial condition and 
the number of volumes in éach library : 


Amount Amount received Number of Volumes. 
raived from the State. - Purchased 
during During Previously during Pteviously On 

School. the Year. the Year. Received. the Year. purchased. hand. 
Normal and «Irainings aso ics $60;00 Wt is 593 593 
High) 246 ctitan ee ‘nha SHROMO Me hae 100.00. 10C 2,278 2,378 
POUL Marcel SILe Ost oui mat kek odes 2ORDO o bateie 263 263 
Hamburg Place...... 10.00 . $10.00 70.00 50 309 350 
Oliversotrectin nites 4 SO.00 eran 100.00 20 935 955 
SOUCT ELC EU ree weer n aha the ee ee are 40.00)... 148 148 


Thomas -Stréetrtv e244 ye ae a eet 40.00'$ School abolished. 


Amount 
raised 

durin 
School. the Year. 
RATAN T TOOL. yr. oie hoe Ores 
BeETeVOEY oUreely sys. s ones fas t's are 
OE Papa Sg RA gl ES RE aE 
PE SMITENCe OLIECts hoe) kee 
MOmIeLCe -street.o. Sean 
Pirnet pireet, ..% +. a4 10,00 
Summer Avenue..... 35.00 
Summer Ave. Annex.. ...... 
Webster Street... 14.00 
NS a 
DTM RTSLCE Cie i, o-55., <a chee 3b = 
RmeeVINeTA VENUE ©. <a oss oaks 
Sentral Avenue...... 10.00 
ELETEROULCEL os von s, ieee 


South Eighth Street.. 10.00 


Newton:Street....:. 50.00 
memrtewenth otrect.....5 04.5 .. 
OSSTE OLS) fre) Ih eg a 
MPMEIMEOLTOO LS, Fusge ai o8 wt 
Eighteenth Avenue... 10.00 


Eighteenth Av. Annex .... 
Washington Street... 


Brarenall: Streetiin xis Sh. 5 bes 
hesinut street 2. 6c. 0% ‘a. 
Baer otreet. |... as 18.00 
Huzabeth Avenue....; ...... 


Monmouth. Street... >. 2... 


i ee $267.00 


Tel 3 
Amount received 
from the State. 


Number of Volumes. 


1 Purchased 
During Previously during Previously 


the Year. Received. the Year. purchased. hand. 


Pasta eee 100,00 
ey 30.00 
A Pe, 40.00 
oe tata: 70.00 
oe er 60.00 

10,00 80.00 


10,00 130,00 


aw ayoe..8 8) € 470 (0 5 


 OKG'o 6 6 |) a eae, 6 


$80.00 $1,960.00 


On 

817355. 300 
School abolished. 

380 326 

391 391 

50 50 

ae 728 728 

Lye ms. ome avaey | 
School abolished. 

13-0) 547-2 2576 

I 161 162 

ee 97 97 

26 25 51 

31 462 492 

es 123 117 

24 298 322 

60. 537 + 597 

‘eas 218 175 

15 471 415 

34. 951 865 

58 é 612 459 
School abolished. 

533 533 

23 23 

582 582 

rt 403 256 

17 Bae 17 

50 50 


503 13,369 13,058 


We now have thirty libraries, with over thirteen thous- 
sand volumes, while a few years ago we had less thana 


half dozen, with only a few hundred volumes. 


This?cers 


tainly indicates interest and a commendable effort on the 


part of the schools. 
: ? 
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MUSIC. 


This subject is now receiving more and better attention 
in the schools than at any time heretofore. The plan 
laid down at the beginning of the Music Director’s work, 
for guidance and use by the teachers in their classes has, 
in the main, worked well and results are encouraging. 

It is not an easy matter to introduce a comparatively » 
new subject into a large system of graded schools. 

The careful and thorough examination and preparation 
given to the arrangement and introduction of the music 
instruction and singing exercises proved very helpful. It 
has not been necessary to materially change the prelim- 
inary course of study adopted by the Committee on Course 
of Study. As the grades have advanced, the course fur- 
nished the work and the steps necessary. 

The full explanation of its introduction and the method 
of instructing and helping the teachers was given in 
Report to the Board for 1893, pages 88 to 94. 

In most of the classes the progress has been quite satis- 
factory. The classes are steadily reaching their grade. 
When this is fully accomplished the musical instruction 
in the schools of the city will be on a substantial founda- 
tion. Every one must see that bringing a system of 
schools containing a course of instruction requiring eight 
years to complete it will require several years to place all 
the grades on their permanent basis. 

The meetings of the Director with the teachers for in- 
struction were largely attended and much appreciated by 
the great body of the teachers. In addition to these meet- 
ings the music teacher set apart a special hour every week 
when those who desired could meet her and receive such 
special help as might be needed. These have been very 
helpful to many. 
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Much interest has been aroused among the pupils and 
the class teachers and I feel sure this will continue to 
grow as the work progresses. The influence of the study 
and practice of music is already evident in the general 
music of the schools. 

In a year or two more every class will be fully on grade 
and the teachers master of the course, and we shall be 
able to consider music on a par with the other subjects in 
the curriculum. Of course it will meet with all of the 
difficulties that more or less beset the instruction and 
progress in other work, viz.: Non-familiarity on the part 
of teacher and pupil with the subject; the timidity that 
always attends efforts in new fields; the lack-of apprecia- 
tion often by teachers and school authorities; the inter- 
ruption among many of the boys on account of age and 
change of voice, when but little musical use of the voice 
can be had. 

The most noticeable feature, perhaps, is the steady 
erowth of individual or independent singing. It is prac- 
tically settled that, with proper instruction and practice, 
nearly every pupil will learn to read simple music as 
readily as he reads his reader. 

The Superintendent, in his visits to the classes and in 
his meetings with principals and class teachers, always en- 
joins upon them the necessity of care, thoroughness and 
perseverance in their instruction and drill work. I feel 
that music in our schools is in a fairly progressive con- 
dition. 

The system in use is the Jepson, in four books, each 
containing work for two years, or two grades. When the 
plan is complete each grade will be supplied with books, 
so that the pupils will be required to practice sight read- 
ing. I think the chief defect in our music instruction in 
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the past was the absence of sight reading. This phase of 
the work must be regular, systematic and persistent. 

I think a good music chart for the lower grades, in con- 
nection with the books, would very much aid the practice 
and sight work. 

Individual and chorus singing act as a stimulus to 
teacher and class. It inspires confidence and awakens 
enthusiasm. There is a practice I notice in some schools 
of excusing from singing and the music lesson those who 
do not want to sing. This is.a very bad practice, and 
should be discontinued. No pupil should be excused ex- 
cept for the best of reasons, to be determined by the 
Musical Director and the principal and teacher. 

If there be a number of such cases in a Class it is a sure” 
indication that the interest in the class is not up to the 
standard. The teacher should always be an interested, 
active participant in the exercise. 


DRAWING AND FORM STUDY. 


These are making their usual excellent progress The 
discussion so long continued as regards their educational 
value has finally brought conviction to the minds of most 
of those who questioned their value and utility in the 
school course. : 

Some, at least, of the discouragements formerly attend- 
ing the instruction in this subject have been removed, and 
the teachers and classes have before them a well defined, 
outlined course of work that can be mastered with a good 
prospect of permanency in the plan and books. 

The Form study has done much to present and em- 
phasize the utility and objective side of drawing. There 
is no doubt that the principles of drawing as educational 
elements are as necessary and important as any principle 
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taught in the schools. The relation of drawing to the 
perceptive or observational powers of the child has been 
so many times discussed and illustrated that nothing 
further need be said here. 

Very little objection is now made to this work; on the 
contrary, teachers and scholars are becoming more in- 
terested in the subject. Its application for explanatory 
and illustrative purposes, to the general work of the school 
in all lines, is constantly extending and adding interest to 
every subject it touches. 

The manual training that the form study, through clay 
moulding, paper folding and paper cutting, gives, is well 
worth the time and cost expended. 

The ready and beautiful manner in which large num- 
bers of the pupils can illustrate and intensify the history, 
geography, language and number work, is certainly to be 
commended. 

I consider this form study and drawing as now pursued 
in our schools as highly useful and to be commended. 

The work is progressive and creative, and under the 
energetic supervision of the Drawing teacher, is very 
encouraging. 

WRITING. 

I wish I could say all I have said concerning the draw- 
ing of the writing. While we are doing, in many classes, 
excellent work in form writing, we are not doing as well 
in penmanship. 

One, if not the chief reason for this is, the penmanship 
is neutralized by much of the work done with pen or 
pencil in the various written exercises of the class room. 
I feel sure we have pushed the written exercises as far as 
the best interests of the school will bear. Formerly, oral 
work usurped nearly all the time. We have reached the 
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opposite extreme. We need to find the golden mean. 
So much written work is required and so little time 
allowed for writing the exercises, that the pupil throws 
away his instruction and practice in writing in order to 
cover his lesson work. This is not only the result of my 
own observation, but it-comes to me from principals and 
teachers. 

I will take occasion to note just here that while many 
of the teachers do excellent work on the blackboard, 
there are too many who are altogether too careless and 
set anything but a proper example of neatness and care. 
The teacher’s example in all she does in the class room is 
a potent factor in stimulating and guiding the pupil. 
The blackboard is a constant monitor in the school room. 

I think the chief difficulty in the way of securing 
better results in penmanship, is the formation of careless 
habits in the lower grades. The work should start right. 
No time or pains should be spared here to establish the 
right habits of position of body, pen holding and form 
making. The teacher must be persistent and intelligent 
in her methods. Teaching writing is not an easy matter. 
Much careful practice is necessary. 

Under the new course of study, with its systematically 
outlined steps and exercises and full directions, we have 
no doubt far better results will be obtained than hereto- 
fore. It is practically useless to give teaching and 
training lessons and exercises in penmanship and then, 
during the remainder of the day, in the written lesson 
exercises in the other subjects, allow the work to be done 
in violation of all the instruction in penmanship. This 
has been the case too often and loo long. 

This subject or art, perhaps I should say, is an instru- 
ment of great value and upon its mastery, as to its rapid 
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and legible executions, depends much of the success of 
the pupil in his business life. 

I urge the principals and teachers to see well to it that 
their pupils become good business penmen. 

Permit me to quote the following from last year’s 
report, touching the difficulties to be overcome: 

“1st. The absence of free movement as a fundamental 
principal in teaching writing. There can never be easy, 
rapid, legible penmanship without easy, free movement. 
The pupils should be practiced in these movements until 
they can be readily made. Excellent arm movements 
can be attained by writing, as it is sometimes called, in 
the air. This consists in making the movements with 
the arm. The teacher can give the example and direct, 
by standing in front of the class and make the move- 
ment necessary to produce the form, the pupils reproduc- 
ing the movements and recognizing the forms. These 
may be letters or words. In a very short time the 
children will be able not only to make them, but to read 
the words and sentences and even short paragraphs. 
This exercise enables the pupil to form a correct concept 
of the form needed and to train the muscular movements 
necessary to produce it. 

“2d. The absence of the correct concept in the mind 
of the pupil, of the form he tries to make. ‘This concept 
is necessary before the proper muscular training can be 
given. These movements in the air will give this concept. 

“3d. All the writing work done with pen or pencil 
should be correctly and well done and never accepted 
unless it is so done. 

“ath. Continual practice should be kept up until the 
forms are clearly seen and the movements necessary to 
make them can be correctly and unconsciously made. 
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“sth. Correct position of the body and the proper 
holding of the pen or pencil should be insisted upon and 
secured from the beginning to the end. In all manual 
exercises and training, the proper holding of the tools or 
implements used is of the first importance and always 
insisted upon. Why not in pen or pencil work.” 


THE aE WeGOU RSE NOE eS tu vs 


This was completed after several months of considera- 
tion by the Revision Committee. It was submitted to 
the Committee on Text Books and Examination and the 
Superintendent, and after a thorough discussion, it was 
accepted by the Committee and recommended to the 
Board for adoption. After a full and critical discussion, 
it was adopted and went into effect at the opening of the 
schools last September. 

It was a decided change in plan and scope from the old 
course which had been in use for many years. Of course 
it was new to the great body of principals and class 
teachers. While in all respects it was not entirely satis- 
factory to all, it was a great advance upon the course 
whose place it took. However, it was taken up by the 
teachers with much earnestness and determination to give 
it a fair and thorough trial. 

The first effect noticed was the stimulus exerted upon 
the teachers in setting them at work to master it. This 
resulted in a review and thorough examination of all the 
subjects taught from a somewhat new standpoint as how 
best to study andteach. This, of course, has necessitated 
considerable labor, both for teacher and pupil. Iam well 
satisfied this is having a beneficial effect upon the schools. 
Many teachers have expressed themselves as much inter- 
ested in their class teaching and their own preparation. 
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This first year must of course be in a measure tentative 
until the necessary adjustments can be made. Each 
grade began its work in the new course as near as possible 
the point attained last year in the old course without 
serious interruption to the pupils’ progress. The lower 
grades had no trouble whatever, as they practically began 
their work under the new order of subjects and treatment. 
The upper grades require a little more time to complete 
the adjustment. The success in this direction during the 
first term of the year has been beyond our expectations. 

The delay in securing a number of books necessary for 
teacher and pupil has proven a considerable hindrance in 
some grades. This difficulty is now removed and all 
needed supplies will be forthcoming in due time. 

I feel fully assured that next year will show great im- 
provement in the teaching power in our schools and cor- 
responding results in the classes as to the content and 
quality of the work done. 

I made the following remarks in the report for 1893 : 

‘The leading features of the new course are-—Ist, A 
better and more complete classification and coGdrdination 
of the subjects. This will avoid confliction and much 
waste of time arising from the instruction and practical 
work in one branch contradicting or neutralizing the same 
work in another. 2d, Carefully prepared suggestions and 
directions for guidance for teachers. 3d, The elimination 
of impractical and useless matter. 4th, The careful 
grading of the course so that in passing from one grade to 
another the steps may be easily and successfully taken by 
alte!’ 

A prominent feature running through the course is the 
pains taken to have the elementary conceptions of the 
pupils well defined and so well mastered that they readily 
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enter into the study and thinking of the pupil. In the 
elementary processes of arithmetic, viz.: addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division, the insistence that 
these fundamental operations shall be so thoroughly 
mastered in practice that the pupil shall ever afterwards 
be able to use them without the slightest hesitation, is to 
be highly commended. This fundamental mechanical 
work should, so far as teaching it is concerned, be all out 
of the way before completing the primary course. This 
can be easily done if right methods are used and abund- 
ant practice given with tables and a great number of short, 
well arranged, pertinent examples, the teacher always in- 
sisting that the pupil shall be so led up to his work that 
he can do it without hesitation and a proper degree of 
rapidity. A half year of such work will do wonders. Try 
it teachers, and see. 

I desire to emphasize again the value and helpfulness 
of the directions and suggestions for the teacher in the 
manual. While all are at liberty and are encouraged to 
invent or find better methods if they can, yet these here 
given can but be of great help to many, if not all. 

Much similar to this can be said concerning all the 
subjects treated in this new course, but it seems to me 
unnecessary. The study now given to this course by the 
teachers and the principals, coupled with the practical 
application in the class room work will, better than any 
other method can, reveal the strong and weak points in 
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No one claims that it is perfect and without faults, 
perhaps. striking defects. These, if they exist, will 
come to the light in due time. We should not complain 
or even be surprised if we all do not see every step and 
requirement alike, since the famous Committee of Ten 
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and the now almost equally famous Committee of Fifteen 
failed to become a unit in this matter of a course of study. 
We ask for such suggestions and criticism as your clear 
thinking and practical experience in the only real and 
final test, class room teaching, may lead you to present. 
This is the legal and accepted course for our schools 
and all must conform to and carry out its provisions. 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding, I feel I can say without hesitation, that 
the year closing June, 1894, was a successful one as to 
growth in numbers, improvement in the school accommo- 
dations, the progress in the school work and the general 
increased interest in the welfare of our schools. 

I thank the principals and teachers for their ready 
and continued codperation with me in all efforts for the 
advancement of education. 

I cannot fail to extend my most hearty thanks to the 
Secretaries, the Superintendent of Erection and Repairs 
and the clerks in the office, especially the clerk in my 
office who rendered such efficient aid in the preparation 
of the valuable statistics in this report, for their ready 
and valuable aid at all times. 

The Board of Education has been active, efficient and 
liberal in all its efforts to provide for the best interests of 
the public schools of Newark. I fully appreciate its 
work and its ready support of the Superintendent in his 
responsible work, for which I tender my sincere thanks. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. N. BARRINGER, 
City Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
BUILDINGS. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ELLSWORTH MOORE, I11 William street. 


HIGH. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 

Opened, January 7th, 1855. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Improved, 1886. 

- Class Rooms, Nineteen. 

Janitor, RICHARD WHITE, 196 Plane street. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX. 
Location, 103 Washington street, near Bleecker. 
Rented. 
Opened, September 15th, 1888. 


Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, Mrs. JULIA BLAKE, 46 Warren street. 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, May 4th, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, MICHAEL CLARK, 13 Clover street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April roth, 1882. 

Enlarged, 1885-86. 


Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, Mrs, MARGARET WECKENMANN, 42 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, January 3d, 1889. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, WM. BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 
Opened, September 6th, 1860. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, EMIL KOLLER, 56 Pacific street. 
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Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JOHN BARRETT, 12 Goble street. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 
Opened, January, 1863. 
Remodeled, 1877. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, EDWARD DELANEY, 220 Walnut street. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann st., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, THOMAS H, DILLON, 61 Napoleon street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-40. 
Opened, July 27th, 1840. 
Enlarged, 1863 ; 1870-71; 1881; 1884. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, JOHN J, GARTLAND, 378 Walnut street. 
9 ‘ 
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LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 
Remodeled, 1890. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JAMES P. KING, 96 North Canal street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location; Commerce street, east-of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, September, 1880. 
Class Rooms, Six. 

Janitor, SAMUEL R. CARR, 1274 Commerce street. 


COLORED. 


Location, rear Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Opened, as a Colored School, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, SAMUEL R. CARR, 1274 Commerce street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH GLASS, 250 High street. 
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STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, 1874. 
Enlarged, 1882. 
Class Rooms, Ten. 
Janitor, FRANCIS J. GRIFFIN, 50 M. & E. R. R. avenue. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seabury place. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, April 20th, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, HUGH COYNE, II Crane street. 


“ FRANKLIN ” SCHOOL. 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1889. 

Opened, September 16th, 1880. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GEORGE W. JANIFER, 190 Ridge street. 
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BLOOMFiELD AVENUE 


Location, 178 Bloomfield avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, September 14th, 1891. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Mrs. MARY A. BENNETT, 103 Mt. Prospect avenue. 


ELLIOT STREET 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 


Erected by Woodside Township. 
[ Woodside annexed, April 5, 1871.] 


Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890. 


Class Rooms, Nine. 
Janitor, MILES I. COEYMAN, 730 Summer avenue. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, September roth, 1894. 


Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, ISAAC E. RAMSEN, 644 Summer avenue. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, April 16th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, JAMES QUINN, 50 Bergen street. 
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NORTH SEVENTH STREET. (New.) 
Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue, 
Erected, 1893-94. 
Opened, September Ioth, 1894. 


Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, WILLIAM C. KENNY, 223 North Second street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. (Old.) 


Location, North Seventh street, rear new building. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 
Removed, 1893, to its present location. 
Opened, September 6th, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Six. 

Janitor, WILLIAM C, KENNY, 223 North Second street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE, 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. 
Opened, September, 1872. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, THOMAS JOHNSON, 66 Newark street. 


LOCK STREET. 


Location, Lock street, between Central and Sussex aves. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, April, 1867. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, MARTIN MARONEY, 16 Lock street. 
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WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren street, bet. Wickliffe and MANSSD 
Erected, 1891-02. 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, GARRET CONLON, 81 Wilsey street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 

Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 

Opened, as a Primary School, September Ist, 1873. 


Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, ELIZABETH WALSH, rear of school. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Location, South Eighth street, near Centrali avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, ARTHUR MCLEAVEY, 29 Ninth avenue. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Burned, June, 1871. 
Rebuilt, September—October, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH SCHUCK, Igo South Sixth street. 
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aunty ERENTH*SPREET 
Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 
Opened, January 2d, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1879; 1888-80. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, NICHOLAS MORGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


HOLEAND STREET; 
Location, 23 Holland street, rear. 
Rented. 
Opened, September 26th, 1893. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, MRS. KATHERINE GERHARD, 45 Holland street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-4. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JACOB KERN, 302 Camden street. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, November Iogth, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1891-92. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH WINCKLHOFER, 149 Thirteenth avenue. 
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WICKLIFFE STREET ANNEX.. 


Location, 39 Wickliffe street. 
Rented. 
Opened, April Ist, 1894. 
Class Rooms, Three. 
Janitor, GEORGE MEIDLING, 505 South Tenth street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected) wi8g1- 
Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861 ; 1869; 1881. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 

Janitor, JOHN F. PATZ, 151 Broome street. 


BROOME STREET. 


Location, Broome street, corner Baldwin. 
Rented. 
Opened, November 16th, 1893. 
Class Rooms, Three. 
Janitor, ERNEST BIEHL, 151 Broome street. 


COURT STREET. 


Location, Court street, corner Broome. 
Rented. 
‘ Opened, December ioth, 1894. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, FREDERICK BANK, 205 Court street. 
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EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 
Location, Eighteenth avenue, corner Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 
Opened, September, 1871. 


Class Rooms, Nineteen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH MESMER, 135 Livingston street. 


LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, February Ist, 1894. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, JOSEPH MESMER, 135 Livingston street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly avenue, bet. Bergen and Kipp sts. 
Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, October 20th, 1892. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, JOHN LIND, 118 Barclay street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 
Opened, September 3d, 1868, 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
_ Janitor, ANDREW J. DAy, 87 West Kinney street. 
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MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 23d, 1882. | 
Purchased, November 2Ist, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1888-89. 
Class Rooms, Six. 

Janitor, MRS. JAMES COZINE, 34 Coe’s place. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1870. 


Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, JACOB CONLEY, 20 Scott street. 


MILLER STREET 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 
Opened, June Ist, 188r. 
Enlarged, 1887-88. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, CHARLES GRIFFITHS, 69 Vanderpool street. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 
| Part Clinton Township annexed. ] 

Opened, September Ist, 1869. 
Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4th, 1892. 
Class Rooms, Two. 

Janitor, Mrs. MARY WILDEMANN, 106 Elizabeth aven: >. 
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MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 100 Waverly place. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


JAMES STREET. 


Location, No. 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, LouIs V. HANKE, I5 James street. 


CLOVER STREET. 


Location, Clover street, near Merchant. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, RICHARD SLAVIN, tor Main street. 


_ These buildings are owned by corporations, from whom the Board 
rents school rooms, 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
TEACHERS. 


SEHOO bDIRECTORY. ~ 


15) Sp 1s BOS; 

NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
onl SE) 2) gaa Marshall St. P...|Assistant..|29 N. Center st., Or’ge 
mouerson Fila C, oo... . Lawrence: ot P28 t 310 Sixth ave. 
PoodimapAlvia Cielo s. eo: South 8th St. G..|1st Ass’nt.|31 South Tenth st. 
Adams, Myra W......... Webster Street P.|Assistant. |1444 Fourth ave. 
Albertson, Lulu B........)/Summer Ave. P. .|H’d Ass’nt.}2334 Garside st. 
MPG SaDel |... ...5%. Elizabeth Ave. P.|Assistant..|44 Prospect st., E. Or. 
lene ane Pos... se Washington St. G.'V. Prin’pal.|24 Franklin st. 
mimes acormelialy.>....... Lawrence St. P..|Assistant..|3 Eighth ave. 

Ames, Mrs. Mary M...... ath Avenue Po). A 122 Orchard st. 
Anderson; Anna......... Camden Street P. i 5 Gillette pl. 
Bernocrson, tenry 5... .. .. Lawrence St. G..|Principal ../193 South Sixth st. 

Andrew, Mary A......... Burnet Street P..|Assistant..}19 Warren pl. 
PemnuomyeLaZZzie os... Warren Street P. | 1324 Webster st. 
Pennie oe ee Hichs per es. 3d Ass’nt..|452 Clinton ave. 
Arbuckle, Jennie M....... Lafayette St. P...|Assistant../283 High st. 
Aina elizabeth Ke... :. North 7th St. G../V. Prin’pal.|105 North Seventh st. 
Avery, Sarah A... 2... Central Ave. G...|Assistant..|122 Halsey st. 
Badgley, Nellie M....... Newton Street P.)Assistant..|7 Linden st. 
oy AM Ca ai Lafayette St. G... : 237 Mulberry st. 
ST i Bad OF oe efipethAvenue P. as 2814 Belleville ave. 
bairaveyarearet.;........ 18th Avenue G...|V. Prin’pal.|102 Sherman ave. 
Peitwomeararet Ji... 6... Newton Street G.|1st Ass’nt.|204 Plane st. 
Baldwin, AnnaA........ Newton Street P.|Assistant..|27 Bathgate pl. 
Baldwin, E. Belle......... Morton Street P.. di 171 Fourth ave. 
Baldwin, Emma F........ Hamburg Place G.|V. Prin'pal./23 Warwick st. 
mpaawimy Lacasta C........ North 7th St. P..|Assistant. |37 Myrtle ave. 
Baldwin, Mary A......... Bloomfield Ave. P. ‘ 28 Fulton st. 
Baldwin, M. Lillian....... Chestnut St: Ge. : 4: 71 Pennsylvania ave. 
Pealentiattic Be... 18th Avenue P... i 109 Sherman ave. 
Barnard, Charlotte R..... Normal & Train’g 

Training Dep't. if 63 Astor st. 
Bama sedith G...:.. ...,|Lawrence St. P...|V. Prin'pal.|32 Clay st. 
Breeeelepviay Vir ws... Summer Ave. P../Assistant../57 Halleck st. 
Baxter, Anna W.!:'.....: Webster Street P. us 183 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Bente james M.....:... Wolored ase. .'. Principal ../15 Elm st. 
Payieye Var... 22.0... So. Market St. P..|Assistant../29 Lafayette st. 
Peeve a VWs e's 5% Central Avenue P. ¢ 113 Plane st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 


NAME, 


Beam, Sarah E 
Beardsley, Emma E 
Bedell, Mary E 
Belcher, Elizabeth H 
Belcher, Katherine F 
Beltaire, Annie L 
Bennett, Laura J 
Bennett, Mary E.... 
Bensen, Carrie W 
Berry, Arisena 
BETLY, pe SRG CV yea op oheis peas 
Betts, Margaret E 
Beyer, Augusta M. H. .. 
Biggin, Mrs. Elizabeth T.. 
Bingham, Cora E 
Bingham, Lizzie M 
Bird, Mary R 
Bissell, Wm. E 
Blake,K.S.,A.B.,A.M.,Ph.D 
Bogan, Margaret A 
Bolton, Amy L 
Bowers, Ida 
Boylan, Madeleine 
Brackin, M. Fannie 
Bradford, Mary A 
Branum, Sarah N 
Bristol, Kate L 
Brookfield, Eliza A....... 
Brown, M. Florence 
Buchanan, Fannie L 
Buehler, Annie J..... 
BUTeyes MANIC OA ag sce 
Burgyes, Edith 
Burnett, Mabel. ... 
DUINEL LCL EISCHLaate dei aie 
ISUTNS MAT heaeer this 5 ae 
Burritt, Eva Egerton...... 
Burtchaell, Florence M 
Bush(-lda/c) namics ee aia) ees 
Butler, Emma M 
Buttle, Irene M 
Bittner, Marie 
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SCHOOL. 


| 


‘Oliver Street G. 


.|tst Ass’nt.| 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


23 Warwick st. 


Assistant... 


..,|13th Avenue,P..°. 


. {Oliver Street P.. .| 


..|Camden Street P. 


‘Chestnut St.G.... 
South Street P... 
Waverly Ave P..| 
Chestnut Street P. 
Morton Street P.. 
Burnet Street G. 


H’d Ass’nt. 
Principal .. 
Assistant.. 
‘Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant... 
So. Market St. G.j1st Ass’nt. 
Monmouth St. P.|Assistant.. 
Miller Street P...| “ 

Elliot Street. P.2: 


“ce 


ctme 


Clover Street Ind., 
Miller Street P... 
Wickliffe Street P. H’d Ass’nt. 
Lafayette St. P...|/Assistant.. 
Burnet Street G../|Principal .. 
High ‘Ist Ass’nt. 
|'Hawkins Street P.' Assistant.. 
Elliot Street P ..| . 

Monmouth St. P.|V. Prin’pal. 
Camden Street P. Assistant.. 
Bloomfield Ave. P. se 

[Elliot Street P... 
Chestnut St. G... 1st Ass’nt. 
‘South 8th St. P..'Assistant.. 
State Street P..../Principal .. 
‘Morton Street P.. Assistant.. 
Lawrence St. G..,1st Ass’nt. 
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ee 


..; Hamburg Place P. Assistant.. 
.|North 7th St. G.. 


ce 


66 


‘Camden Street 1}. 


3th Avenue P..:, 
|Lafayette St. P... 


‘Chestnut St. P... 


“e 


Lafayette: Si. Gre.) 


High Teacher in 


eee 6 le be be Oe 


| charge of 


German.. 


158 Quitman st. 

37 Chestnut st. . 
‘Clinton av., W., Irv’g’n 
go Clinton ave. 

33 Morton st. 

114 Orange st. 

103 Mt. Prospect ave. 
26 Hill st. 

47 Parkhurst st. 
287 Charlton st. 

35 Clark st. 

770 Summer ave. 
1332 Elm st. 

90 Wright st. 

26 Newton st 

113 Bruen st. 

299 High st. 

768 Highland ave. 
80 Lafayette st. 

25 Taylor st. 

343 Washington st. 
502 Summer ave. 
24 Mt. Prospect ave. 
'23 Wakeman ave. 
20 Court st. 

24 Bathgate pl. 

‘too Central ave. — 
80 Hillside ave. 

201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
81 Oxford st. 

24 Gould ave. 

24 Gould ave. 

112 Thirteenth ave. 
112 Thirteenth ave. 
36 Elm st. 

27 Brunswick st. 

15 Plum st. 

23 Warwick st. 

148 Washington st. 
29 Franklin st. 


| 


182 Main st., E. Ora’e. 


af 
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TEACHERS—CONTINUED. 


NAME. 


Camden, Marian D 
Canfield, Jennie B 
Carter, Florence G 
marveracor Pannie...5.. 
fasion, Lalian: 1"... 

Caufield, Mary L 
Chedister, Louise...... 


i aite ¢ 408 


_Chenoweth, Martha M.... 


Christie, Emma C... 
Clark, Joseph 
Clark, Laura A 
eS Pa 
Clark, Mary F 
Clark, Mildred L 
Clarke, Agnes B 
Soatess tLarriet 5.2.5. . 
Coe, Cornelia S. 
Coe, Florence M 
Coe, Jessie D 
ater Peesie 1524) 5).'. -<s, 
Coleman, Mary A 
Collard, Thomas T 
Cone, Anna G 
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Conover, Margaret D . 


Conselyea, Caroline.... 
Cook, Laura 
Cooper, Rebecca 
Cornwell, Gertie L..... 
Corson, D. B 
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Cory, Mrs. Catharine B.. 


Cottrell, Katherine 
Coult, Eliza A 
Coult, Hannah M... 
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Crane, Elizabeth K. 
Stane, rielen o........ 
Crane, H. Louise 
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Crater, Mrs. Georgia B... 


Crosby, Esther J... 
Curtis, Annie E . 
Curtis, Clara I 
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Day, Annie C 
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SCHOOL. RANK. 


Burnet Street P. 
Central Avenue G, 


Ist Ass’nt. 


... Oliver Street P...)Assistant.. 
...|Walnut Street P.|Principal .. 
. Morton Street P..|Assistant.. 


“e 


Commerce Since te 


Lock Street P.. 
..|Lafayette St. G.. 
Normal & Train’e Principal .. 
‘Miller Street P. . Assistant. 
‘18th Avenue ye : = 
Hamburg Place P 
(Chestnut St. P.. .| 


US 


é 


“cc 


“é 


Chestnut St. P.. 
-.|'Commerce St. P. 
‘South Tenth St. P 
Newton Street G. 
. |Webster St. P.. 
‘Washington St. e 
‘North 7th St. G.. 
.. Newton Street rn 
.|Lawrence St. G. .| 
|Miller Street P.. .| s 
Central Avenue G sf 
South Tenth St. P..H’d Ass’nt. 
.. Marshall Street P. Assistant.. 


Assistant.. 
H’d Ass'nt. 
Assistant 
Ist Ass’nt 
Assistant.. 


6é 


|Principal .. 
Assistant.. 
é 


(Ann otreethb.. ¢jPpincipals ; 
. James Street Ind. Ft 
...|/Burnet Street P. .| Assistant. 
...|summer Ave, G.. . 
ph ith eae ee Paks lad Ass’nt.. 
AGO os Le Ist Ass’nt. 


Broome Street P. Assistant. 
Washington St. P. 
Camden Street P. | ss 
.|Marshall Street | V. Prin ‘pal. 
.|Burnet Street G. “ 


sé 


Miller Street P...|Assistant.. 


... Monmouth St. P.) 
Washington St. G. 


Assistant. 


_ V. Prin’pal. 


ist Ass’nt. 


ADDRESS. 


56 Park pl. 

27 Burnet st. 

39 Bleecker st. 

38 Park st. 

29 Morton st. 

18 Tichenor st. 

436 Washington st. 
190 Orange st. 

31 Lafayette st. 

48 East Kinney st. 
.|92 Miller st. 

68 Hillside ave. 
116 Bruen st. 

48 East Kinney st. 
475 Clinton ave. 
745 High st. 

‘46 Mt. ‘Pleasant ave, 


.|239 Littleton ave. 


|Nutley, N. J. 

46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
45 1 Nelson pl. 

[21 Kearny st. 

237% South Eighth st. 
45 Division pl. 

93 Wright st. 

69 Eighth ave. 

root Broad st. 

76 Wickliffe st. 

65 South Eleventh st. 
39 Bleecker st. 


.|89 Halsey st. 


58 Mt. Pleasant ave 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave 
464 Orange st. 


195 West Kinney st. 


95 West Kinney st. 
95 West Kinney st. 

17.Cotirtst 

35 Burnet st. 

34 Evergreen pl., E.O, 


‘tit Parkhurst st, 
| 


1484 Walnut st. 


28 Parkhurst st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 


NAME. 


Day, Margaret A 
Dean, G. Julia 
Dean, Hester B 
Dean, Margaretta 
Pear. Mridal teat es ~ 
Dearie, Jean A 
Deidrick, Anna R 
Deidrick, Hortense 
Delaney, Margaret C 
Delano; iaurase a. oS. 
Dettmar, Juliet 
evr Laer aad iS kee so / 
Dickerson, Laura F 
Dixon, Mabel W.. 
Dodge, Ruth C 
Donnelly, Arng . ooas sete / 
Donnelly, Mary M 
Doremus, Eliza C 
Dotemus.7 case tet at 
Dougall, Elizabeth W.....| 
Dougall, | Mary A. 
Dougall, Wm. A., A. M...| 
Dougherty, Henry J 
Douglas, Martha C 
Drake, Belle 
Drew, Minnie lI.... . 
Drummond, Adelaide..... 
Duffy, Grace M... 
Duncan, Lucy G... 
Dunham, Mary E.... 
Dunn, Agnes J 
Dunn, Katherine F 
Dunnell, Anna C 
Durand, S. Eveline 
Dusenberry, Emily * 
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Eagles, Annie McLeod.. 
Egbert, Rana €2.4 
Egner, Lena E 
Elder, L. Louise.... 
Ellis, Griselda. 
Ellyn, Lizzie 
Enders, J. Virginia 
FEunson, Sarah A 
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Washington St. G. 
Morton Street G. 
‘South Stn Ste Pa: 
Roseville Ave. P.. 
Morton Street G. 


..{Camden Street P.. 
‘South 8th St. P.. 


South 8th St. G. 
Ann Street P.... 


.|Walnut Street P.. 
.|Franklin P 
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Newton Street P. 


Burnet Street G . 
Central Avenue G. 
Burnet Street G.. 
Webster Street P. 


... Washington St. G. 


Summer Ave.G.. 


. South 8th St.G... 


South roth St. P. 


‘18th Avenue G.. 


South roth St. P. 
South toth St. P. 


..|50. Market St. G. 
‘Roseville Ave. P. 


Morton Street P.. 
Newton Street P. 


.|Waverly Ave. P.. 


13th-Avenue, Ps, 
13th Avenue P. 
South 8th St. P.. 
18th Avenue G.. 
18th Avenue G... 


.. Central Avenue P. 


Morton Street G. 


.-|Holland Street P. 
. South 8th St. G . 


Camden Street P 


. Lafayette St. P.. 


‘Camden Street Pp 


18th Avenue P.. 


RANK. 


Ist Ass’nt. 


“é 


Assistant.. 


“cc 


V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant.. 


se 


H’d Ass’nt. 


Assistant.. 


“eé 


Ist Ass’nt. 


V. Frin’pal. 


Principal .. 


“ce 


Assistant.. 
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..|H’d Ass’nt. 


V. Prin’pal 


.|Assistant.. 


ee 


H’'d Ass’nt. 
.|Assistant.. 


| ; 
| ADDRESS. 


28 Parkhurst st. 

54 State st. 

256 North Seventh st. 
256 North Seventh st. 
54 State st. 

136 Stone st. 

321 South Tenth st. 
321 South Tenth st. 
116 Bowery st. 

17 Elm st. 

185 Garside st. 

206 First st. 

275 Market st. 

564 High st. 

35 Burnet st. 

331 Seventh ave. 
331 Seventh ave. 

44 Second ave. 

44 Second ave. 

208 South Sixth st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
213 South Sixth st 
135 Badger ave. 

121 Wickliffe st. 

20 Centre st. 

255 South Eighth st. 
33 Myrtle ave. 

80 Wickliffe st. 

102 Elm st. 

65 Stratford pl. 

(466 High st. 

466 High st. 

84 Linden av., Blmf’d.. 
424 Washington st. 
86 Orchard st. 


273 High st. 

58 Fair st. 

‘1015 Broad st. 

96 South Eleventh st. 
(209 South Sixth st. 
148 Washington st. 
14! Bank st. 

‘109 Sherman ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrtTINuUE_ED. 


NAME. 


Everding, Katherine A.... 
Evers, Lulu B 


ee eee eee reese 


Farmer, Florence V.... 
Fawcett, Sara A 
Felts, Florence.......... 
Field, Josephine A 
Fine, Carrie H 
oo 
Fithian, Emma I 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B 
Fletcher, Alice M 
Force, Frances C 
Forman, George 
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Forster, Millie A ... ..../High.......... 
BPR TCUA NW Por ee Hamburg PlaceG, 
poexerorsjennie Io... . state Street@P.. 
Freeman, H. Adra........ ‘Commerce St. P, il 
izairy Leoncta Ry .:..... \13th Avenue P...| 


Garabrant, Laurilla..... ; 
Garrabrant, Anna L 
Gaston, Kate Z 
Gauch, Lizzie E 
Gemar, Jennie A 
Geppert, Agnes C 
Geraghty, Linda M 
Geraghty, Mary.... 
Giffin, Clarence S 
Gilman, F. G 
Gillott, Jessie 
Gillott, Mrs. M. Bias 
Gleason, C. H.. 
Glover, Flora I 
some crarpel’ oi. cs... . 
Gogl, Emma L 
Gore, Belle M........... 
Gould, Frances V 
(OT eee Fe as 
Peranee Lucy vise s. fo). 
- Green, Agnes B 
Greene, Clara W....... 
Greenhalgh, mie Abbie. . 
Grice, Edith E. es 
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‘Ann Street P.. 


HALT DUreels ro a: 
18th Avenue P...| 
. V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant...) 
Principal .. 
./1st Ass’nt. 
Principal ™ 
. Assistant.. 


Camden Street P.. 
‘Monmouth St. P.. 


..|North 7th St. G. 


..| Hamburg Place G. 
. Assistant.. 


./Summer Ave. G.. 


. South 8th St. Gs 


SCHOOL. 


Monmouth St. P. 


. Walnut Street P.. 
Drawing Teacher | 
‘13th Avenue P.. 

|High Annex...../ 
‘Central Avenue P. 
Oliver Street P 


South roth St. P. 


Ann Street P....) 
Webster Street G. 


Elliot Street P.. 


Walnut Street P 
Morton Street G. 
South Street P... 
Hawkins Street P. 
High. eek ee 
Central Avenue P. 
Lock Street P... 


So. Market St. G. 
Frankiny Pig 
Webster Sty P=. 7} 
Pratrklin Pees 224 
South 8th St. P 
Court Street P...| 
Waverly Ave. P.. 
Chestnut Street G. 
Mish o. 

18th Avenue P.. 


..|Assistant.. 
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‘Special. 

. Assistant.. 
3d Ass’nt. 
Assistant.. 


_V. Prin’ pal. 
. Assistant.. 
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ee 
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‘'tst Ass’nt. 
. Assistant... 
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Ist Ass’nt. 
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‘Principal .. 
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Assistant.. 
.|V. Prin’pal. 
Principal .. 
'Assistant.. 


ee 
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V. Prin’pal. 
.|Assistant.. 


se 
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se 
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Assistant. 


sé 


ADDRESS. 


Ee 


148 Washington st. 
38 Webster st. 


15 Wakeman ave. 


. 481 Broad st. 


51 Howard st. 
..307 Belleville ave. 
26 Summit st. 

‘46 Mercer st. 

41 Pacific st. 

182 Brunswick st. 
183 Fairmount ave. 
16 Thomas st. 

202 South Sixth st. 
‘40 N. Arlin’n av., E.O. 
(33 South Tenth st. 
'13 Carteret st. 

36 Taylor st. 


2664 Norfolk st. 

33 Lafayette st. 

29 North Ninth st. 
‘192 Roseville ave. 
‘147 Mt. eeraies ave. 
203 Main st., E. Or’ge. 
'20 Mercer st. 

110 Bleecker st. 

227 Mulberry st. 

70 Oriental st. 

774 Highland ave. 
32 Sixth ave. 

\32 Sixth ave. 

‘104 Fourth ave. 

‘70 South ‘Twelfth st. 
(309 Broad st. 

309 Broad st. 

310 Summer ave. 

'50 Ninth ave. 

161 Somerset st. 

161 Somerset st. 

4t Broad st. 

17 West Park st. 
227 High st. 

1443 Seventh ave. 
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TEACHERS—Continu ED. 


_ 


NAME. 


Griggs, Mrs. Arthur...... 
Gell Gearolme Lie 2 i, ce: 
Grork, Genevieve S....7.- 
Grover, Isabel Gy .Se-23.. . 


Hatdow.s Agneser: 4 ees cen 
Hadley; AlbertatA.ni004% 
Haines; Alicé: Dae. 24 4 ag 
Haines, Florence L 
Hallsjuliep NN) are 
Hallock, J. A 
Hamel, Georgiana. .:. =... 
Hampton; Belle 3:2 see sis 
Haricackerhnebes. ga e 2 irs 
Hand, Lydia Ww... 
Fan SOtiy OE El etek Sag 5 oe 
Hardin, Elizabeth 
Haring. Ploreneg Aye a's <3 
Haring. Frances Me. 322-3. 
Harlow, Julia A.... 
Hartpence. Leora A... 
Hartstall, Rose... 


oeoereeve 


se 0 &je « 


O20 6 % af ese 


eer ee 


eee er ee 


taskell» Matty Gr tie 
Hatchers IdasM sé os views 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y... 
diay * Harriet. Bitory fi 
Healy 2M Adelaide. .:....< 
Healy; Rath Jom s 

Henderson, Annie... 
Hennion, Mary P.. . 
Henry, Belle.... : 
Henson, Ellen As. s.04..8: Sa 
Herbst? sHlelenvess soe 2k 
Hevey, Agnes B.... 
Hevey; Mollie Byscins,. 24% 
Hill attrac Bagi eee ee 
Hill, Lillie A... 
Hill, Nellie. .. 
Hilgon.Maryy iter fon s 
HodhkinssGartnei i 9.3.2. 
Hochkins;-jule, tek 2.02 a 
Hogan, M anidiGe tre 5s ick 
Holloway, JuliaS..... .. 


ess ee 


oe ee eee 


of at ele af Gye) igs 


, a+) Miller Streét-G; . 
...|Hamburg Place G.| 


SCHOOL. 


Director of Music. 
Newton Street P. 
High*Annexs: ho 
Washington St. G. 


Hawkins Stare: 
South 8th St. P.. 
Marshall Street P. 
Monmouth St. P 


UAine Street: bh waes 


Webster Street G. 
Webster Street P 
Newton Street P. 
Lawrence St. G.. 
Morton Street G. 
Washington St. G 
High Annex’. ..-. 
Pranklins¥ 2. ers 
Summer Ave. G.. 


Normal & Train’g 

Training Dep't 
Oliver Street G.. 
Roseville Ave. P. 
Livingston St. P.. 


Summer Ave. P. 


.|Morton Street P-. 


Roseville Ave. P. 
Court Street P... 


Warren Street P. 


Camden Street P 
Camden Street P. 


Warren Street P. 


.| Washington St. G.| 


Summer Ave. P..) 
(otate: street iaaas 


franklin Wise e4 | 
-|tst. Ass’nt. 


Oliver Street G.. | 


18th Avenue P...| 


Central Avenue P.| 
Lawrence St. G..| 


RANK. 


Speeial:..).2 
Assistant... 
3d Ass’nt.. 
Assistant... 


Principal ay 
‘Assistant... 
V. Prin’pal. 
'Assistant.. 
Principal 23 
i3d Ass’nt.. 
Assistant... 


| 


Assistant.. 


| 
! se 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 6“ 
| 
‘ 


V. Prin'pal. 
Assistant.. 
2d.Ass'nt., 
Assistant.. 


sé 


se 


ADDRESS. 


17 West Park st. 
194 Fairmount ave. 
274 Parker st. 

97 Court st. 


1094 Bloomfield ave. 
79 South Tenth st. 
34 Franklin st. 

34 Franklin st. 

246 South Eighth st. 
329 Summer ave. 

33 Dickerson st. 

351 Plane st. 

40 Columbia st. 
Orange av., Irvington. 
141 Heller Parkway. 
899 Broad st. 

369 Summer ave. 

174 Summer ave. 

138 Stone st. 

33 Rector st. 


2 West Park st. 

5 Clay st. 

58 South Seventh st. 
77 North Eleventh st. 
48 Gray st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

18 Chestnut st. 

320 Belleville ave. 
85 Wickliffe st. 

165 North Sixth st. 
354 Washington st. 
45 Sixth ave. 

261 Belleville ave. 
40 Nelson pl. 

40 Nelson pl. 

81 North Ninth st. 
247 South Eighth st. 
253 South Eighth st. 
253 South Eighth st. 
75 Warren st. 

186 Washington st. 


i? 
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* TEACHERS—ConrTINv_ED. 


NAME. 


Hollum, Margaret........ 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J. 
Romane SUSIE. GC. . 
Horschel, Jeanette T 
Horn, Matilda 
Povey; 10°0:, A.M. ,Ph. Dz 
Howard, Anna M. 
Pomed Pamela... ... 
Hunt, Laura E. .. 
»Hutchings,; Carrie C... ..| 
Piucehinegs, Iemma Li... :. 
Hutman, Florence E...... 
Hymes, Sarah L.. 


eee eee 


hela ele 


Siete Ae wo <6 


lliff, C. Blanche 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A.. 
Issler, Emma A 


_t ee ee wree 


SCHOOL. 


I\Central Avenue P. 
..|Walnut Street P, 


AnnastreetsPa >. 


‘South roth St. P. 
.|Monmouth St. P. 


Light taitey se) 
113th Avenue P.. 
‘Summer Ave.G . 


|Morton Street P.. 
.|Walnut Street P. 


Newton Street P. 
James Street Ind. 
So. Market St. P. 


Hamburg Place G. 
18th Avenue P... 
‘Morton Street P.. 


ya ‘Washington St. P 


Jackson, Harriet G 
Jenkinson, Harriet K 
Johnson, Alice E 
Johnson Alice Is ..0..:-. 
fonnson,/Garoline........ 
Johnson, Jane E 


Johnson, Maude A........| 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa. 

(PONS 10 BG ar 
Joralomon, Rachel K.. 


Beatson Carrie... os... 
Kayser, Charles F. 
Pere re auaAnyss.s.. oe. 
Kempe, Augusta..'....... 
MempinMmilyM 2s... . 

Kennedy, J. Wilmer...... 
Kerns, M. Lizzie 
MeL VCLYN ee 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D 
Pecnell, Aienes 4c. coe 4s 
Kohl, Rosemary A 
Kreiner, Lillian M 


ee YR ae ee 


* €@ 0 » 2 « © 
overnree 


ese ee wee 


Labiaux, Aglaé L... 


‘State Street P... 


cae ‘So. Market St. P. 
‘Morton Street P.. 
18th Avenue G. 


Sia. aw toule “ye he 


Normal & Train’g 
| Normal Dep't. 


Burnet Street P. 
, James Street Ind. 
Hamburg Place P.) 


: Summer « Ave P. 


‘Camden Street P. 
Bg ited scene enn Ale 
‘Monmouth St. P.. 
‘Monmouth St. P.. 


. Summer Ave. G.. 


‘Miller Street G... 
Burnet Street G. 


Ann Street P.... 
Webster Street P. 
South t1oth St. P. 
|Lafayette St. P... 


Burnet Street P.. 


iH Tst-vkss nti 
ACOIMMEercer Stl be: 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


175 James st. 
Assistant..|29 Cottage st. 
V. Prin’pal.|207 Walnut st. 
Assistant../249 Littleton ave. 
H’d Ass’nt.|66 Sherman ave. 
Principal ...2 Lombardy st. 
.|Assistant. 180 Second st. 

iS 120 Third ave. 
'174 Bank st. 
56 Hamilton st. 
V. Prin’pal.,south Orange, N. J. 
Assistant... 55 Tichenor st. 

ns '43 Clinton st. 

| 


V. Prin'pal. 


“e 


H’d Ass’nt. 


“ce 


| 

189 Walnut st. 

V. Prin’pal. 50 East Kinney st. 
H’d Ass'nt.}32 Nelson pl. 


Assistant.. 


“ce 


88 Wakeman ave. 
24 Baldwin st. 
V. Prin’pal |96 Ridgewood ave. 
Assistant../21 Ninth ave. 

a 278 Academy st. 


.|V. Prin’pal. . 
.|Assistant.. 


ee 


19 Bathgate pl. 
Verona, “N 3 

18 S. Thirteenth st. 
[204 New st. 

205 Garside st. 


ee 


“é 


é 


260 Fairmount ave. 
Ist Ass’nt. 52 Nelson pl. 
Assistant..| 102 Warrén st. 

: 11324 Court st. 
Ist Ass’nt. 112 Bleecker st. 
Principal .. 3 Emmet st. 
21 Halsey st. 
Riverside ave. 
116 Prospect st. 
125 Broad st. 
199 Morris ave. 
33 Brunswick st. 


Assistant.. 
V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant.. 


ee 


47 Burnet st. 
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TEACHERS—COnrTINUED. ~ 


Elizabeth... 


Landmesser, 
Law, Daisy M 
Lawrence, Mary 


Layland, Alice M....... 


Layton, Julia N. 
Leary, E. Theresa 
Leary, Grace M 
Leary, Margaret A 
Lehman, Minnie... 


Lewis, Minnie L 
Leyden, Eliza, Ph. M 
Littell, 
Lobdell, Lillie I 
Loeser, Ida.... 
Loweree, Edith M 
Lowrie, Anna 


Ludlow, L. Belle....... 


Luther, Agnes V . 
Lutz, M. Anna 


Maclay, Marea. ones: 


Maclure, David 
Mains, Cecilia 
Marlatt, Nettie A..... 


Martin, Adelyn C...... a: 
Martin aartpsOCcPdsM 2 


Martin, Isadora 
Martin, May 
Martin, May Axford 
Marvin, Any H. .. 
Mason, S. Eleanor 
Mathews, B C., A. 
May, Mona M 
McClelland, 


McClure, Joanna M...... 


McClure, Rebecca.... 
McCrea, Mary B.... 

McDonald, Katherine, 
McDonald, Mary .. 
McDonald, Sarah E 
McElhose, Harriet E. 


o © © o 0 4/e Seles 


Lenox, Margaret M ext wee 


Ca es er) 


BessiciNl- Succ ss 


© 0.10. 6. 0.0) 6 6N ta! (6 


eevee 


.{18th Avenue P. . 
Normal & Train’g, 

Training Dep't. 
Oliver Street P.. .| 
.|Normal & Train’ go 


s2e ee © oe 


eee ee ewe vreeve 


eeoes 


.|North 7th St. P. 


“eee eeesene 


of ee oe ee we 


©) 6. ejlel x7 @) o) = 1 56 


. Hamburg Place G. 
-|So. Market St. P.| 
. Marshall Street P. 
eyOliversstreetsGa,s| 
.|Miller Street P.. 

. Waverly Ave. P.. 
.. High 
North 7th St. P.. Assistant.. 53 Ninth ave. 

163 Fairmount ave. 


a i Ke en ee ee} 


ee 
oe er ewe 
Pe he Cee ee 


. 13th Avenue P.. 


.|Warren Street P 


SCHOOL. 


jetate Street P... 
Oliver Street P.. 
Burnet Street G. 
Elliot Street P.. 
Miller Street P.. 
Lawrence St. P.!. 


.|South Street P. 


So. Market St. P. 
Eg hectek 
.|Elliot Street P.. 
State Street P... 
13th Avenue P.... 


F eye, ew ode 


|Oliver Street G.. 
‘Chestnut Street G, Principal ;. 
.{18th Avenue P.. 


‘Hamburg Place P. 
‘Chestnut Street G.| 


SEN eet = eee eee 


‘South 1oth St. P.| 


‘Newton Street re ’ 


Commerce St. P.. 


Ann StreemiPasrs. 


‘Morton Street P..| 
113th Avenue P.. .| 


Chestnut St. P...| 


RANK. 


.|H’d Ass’nt. 
./Assistant.. 
EstAss ‘nt. 


Assistant... 


.|V. Prin’pal. 


Assistant.. 


“ce 


‘Ist Ass’nt. 
. Assistant.. 


sé 


Teacher of 
Nat. Sci’ce 


.| Assistant... 


sé 


Assistant... 


ee 


ee 


oe 


rst Ass’nt. 


se 


sé 


Ist Ass’nt. 


.. Chestnut Street P. Assistant... 
. |'Burnet Street P.. 


se 


te 


“é 


“ 


ADDRESS. 


'47 Plane st. 


24 Mulberry pl. 
35 Nichols st. 

45 Eighth ave. 
South Orange, N. J. 
83 Columbia st. 
83 Columbia st. 
83 Columbia st. 
211 Thomas st. 
19 Goble st. 

132 Boyden st. 
371 Summer ave. 
151 Garside st. 
73 Warren st. 

31 Nelson pl. 
164 Summer ave. 


66 Brinkerhoffst., J.C. 
43 Emmet st. 


29 Walnut st. 
249 North Sixth st. 


(312 Summer ave. 
Stanley av., So. Or’ge. 
72 Congress st. 


60 Pacific st. 
'24 Astor st. 
16 Oak st. 
56 Park pl. 
16 Oak st. 


112A Pennsylvaniaav. 
83 Vanderpool st. 

‘to Central ave. 

36 Kearny st. 


61 South Tenth st. 


61 South Tenth st. 


g2 Astor st. 

[31 Plane st. 
158 Eighth ave. 
11 Milton st. 


28 Brill st. 
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| 
| 
NAME. SciiooL. | RANK. | 
| | 
McHugh, Abbie P . ..... Franklin P... ..|Principal 
Memivyre- Adelina... .... Colored) 22 .. Assistant... 
Beret ane fy. 2.6... South ioth St P.| : 
McLaughlin, Emilie...... |Hawkins St. P...| 1 
MelLeog, Mumce Alo.) ... ‘Elliot Street P... Principal 
McNary, Sarah J ........ Pighas, me qlebeA SS nt, 
Dee Newt; Mary A.i....... North 7th St. P..|/Assistant.. 
feeener Sarah L..5...... Latayette:St. ‘H>: 
Melick, E. Louise..... ...|Waverly Ave P.. V. Prin’ pal. 
MP AACE oo oo oo no's Normal & Train’g) 
Training Dep't. Assistant. 
Merry, Julia... SU: ids kee ap ee ORE 
Memosaran i... .. 2... Normal & Train’g' 
Training Dep't. ‘Assistant... 
Peeve isapeliy.. 2. ..| Holland Street P. | 7 
Mireismyjessie: Bo... ess. Webster Street G. % 
Millen, Emma: :...... .. (South 8th St. G..| ¥ 
Miller, Adelaide D. ...... \Lock Street P....| se 
Miller, Annie M......:... |Chestnut Street.P.| V. Prin’pal.| 
Mower, caroline, D) =... ... Warren Street Pa Assistant. 


Miller. Mattie M 
Mills, Lydia A 
Milzeg, Marie R. E 
Mock, Kate E. 
Moore, Elizabeth. 


o's 6 3 


Moore, Elizabeth N. >, 


Moore, Hannah . 
Moore, M. Alice. 


Morgan, Emma .. 
Morgan, Maria E 
Morris, M. Jennie. 
Morrison, Ida J 


at ee) 


Mullison, Harriet W... 


Murphy, Eliza 
Myer, Eva 
‘Myrick, Eliza J.... 


agree Y ber See wes 


Navatier, Theresa C 


Neal, Mrs. Mary A... 
Nebinger, Mary G... 


Nichols, Kate . 


- 


oa 


Moorhouse, Mary J..... 
Morehouse, Carrie E.. 


“ce 


: Lafayette SiGe / 
Wickliffe Street P.| 
eid 3th Avenue P. 

ar 8th Avenue P. 
‘Hamburg Place P| | 
Bie 4 South Street P. .|V. Prin’pal.| 
. Miller Street en .|Assistant.. 


.. Lafayette St. G.. H’d Ass’nt. 
..|Miller Street G...|Assistant.. 

. Newton Street G.|1st Ass’nt. 

bute ot Central Ave. G...|V. Prin’pal. 

..|Miller Street G.../1st Ass’nt.| 
ea Summer Ave. G.. Assistant. 


iC loversotreet- Ind: 
Summer Ave.G.. 
‘State Street P... 
JElliot Street P* 


Principal.. 
|V. Prin’pal. 


Oe Ae 


“eé 


2h © © se 


Bess Blizabeth Ave. P. ‘Assistant... 
. James Street Ind. 
. Chestnut Street P.) 
tire! Hawkins Street P. 


Wickliffe Street P.. 


..|162 Garside st. 
170 Plane st. 


213 Fairmount ave. 


253 Warren st. 
.. 66 Taylor st. 


130 Pennsylvania ave. 
16 Gould ave. 
52 Frelinghuysen ave. 
i551 High st. 


=) 


19 Lombardy st. 
2d Ass’nt. |'9 Lombardy st. 


19 Lombardy st. 
[25 Hayes st. 


230 Garside st. 
73 Burnet st. 


137 Bank st. 

133 Orchard st. 
137 Bank st. 
214 Mulberry st. 


54 Elizabeth ave. 
24 Newton st. 

87 Wickliffe st. 
96 Sherman ave. 
41. Essex st. 


118 Miller st. 
124 Wakeman ave. 
221 Mulberry st. 


70 Murray st. 
118 Mercer st. | 
1122 North Sixth st. 


132 Pennsylvania ave. — 


. 8 Wakeman ave. 
.|1454 Elizabeth ave. 


377 Summer ave. 


1342 Roseville ave. 
isomerset ash 


66 Avon ave. 
247 Summer ave. 


504A Washington st. 
170 Mt. Prospect ave. 


179 Mt. Prospect ave. 
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TEACHERS—COonrviINUED. 


NAME. 


Nichols, Mary W.. -isie.. ; 
Nicols, M. Elizabeth-‘i. v4. 
O’Gorman, Mrs. Elizab’h K 
Oliver, Hattie L 
O’Rourke, Mary A 
Ortland, Emma E 
Osbornen Claraclas 3 es 
Overgne, M. Theresa.... 


we, ote 0). 6) Qos ya 
e606 Merts 


Parker, Isabel A 
Parkes, Mary Ni. the tae 
Parmly, Elizabeth G 
Parmly, Maude. . 

Peal, Amelia E 
Peck; Adelaidest sis 24 .s.: 
Peers. laters: 
Peters, Minnie L 
Pettit eklatiter lc c5 bere 
Phillips*Crariotte 92 «fs 
Pierson, Eliza H 
Potter, S. Emily 
Prentiss, Lory 


ofa e 6 ow ete 
7 ae ue. ie) 
Se 0) > cetye ee 8. te 1s 


0 OC, ey 8 Ue 


ish. é Se «9,06 
ey 


Ct ee a er et Pe, cn ee a at 


Price, slilianeiage® ok +3 
Brice Mat yer kched fag aie: 
Pridham, K. Mildred...... 
Putnampebllaskiac ede sire 
Putnam, Adelaide G. 


Quinlan, Margaret G... 


Rasch, Margaret A 
Reeve, Abby D. E 
Reeve, Ella A 
Reeve, M. Emma 
Reeve; .Nellie Be. i as ot. 
Reeve, Virginia R... 
Reuck, S: Alberta <5 2.8 
Rhodes, L. Maude.... 
Richards. Lucy A 
Richards, Mary H..22).:. 
Richardson, Florence 
Richardson, Marion 


=o dye ens, 6 


treat Sie Gt aw & eves 


So BU! a Qhis re 


-‘Summer Ave. G.. 


. Monmouth St. P, ; 


. South 1oth St. Psa 


-|Elliot Street P:. | 


Co | 


SCHOOL. 


North 7th St P.. 


Summer Ave. P . 
Webster Street P.| 
Hamburg Place P. 
18th Avenue G... 
Monmouth St. P. 


‘Burnet Street G..| 
OULD OLreetl fac 
iNofthr 7th st. Ban 


13th Avenue P...| 
Miller StreetG... 
18th AvenueG. 
|Wickliffe St. An. P 
‘South roth St. P | 
South Street P. 
Lawrence: StaG- 
Washington St. P. 
Normal & Train’g 
Normal Dep't... 
Morton Street G.| 
‘Monmouth St. P.| 
‘Washington St. P.| 
High | 


18th Avenue P...| 
Hawkins Street P. 
‘Hamburg Place P. 
‘Burnet Street G.. 
South: Streetibsy 
jstate Street Pane 


| 
4 


‘State Street P....| 


“State Street Pw 


[Elliot Street P...| 
| Pa pn he ene oie 
‘Warren Street P.| 
‘Chestnut Street P.. 


RANK. 


Assistant. 


1st Ass’nt. 


Assistant.. 
V. Prin’pal. 
Teacher of 

Phys. Cul. 
Assistant.. 


“ec 


ee 


3d Ass'nt.. 
..(Newton Street P.} 


‘Assistant.. 


“é 


2d Ass’nt., 
Assistant.. 


oe. 


ADDRESS. 


335 Summer ave. 
136 Fourth ave. 
‘104 Broad st. 

154 Garside st. 

98 Washington st. 
494 South Orange ave 
'83 Court st. 

1100 Waverly pl. 


21 Halsey st. 

107 Thomas st. 
161 Roseville ave. 
161 Roseville ave. 
137 Court st. 

122 Brunswick st. 
127 Arlington st. 
374 High st. 

‘41 Fifth ave. 

56 Sherman ave. 

221 Mulberry st. 

51 Washington ave.” 


55 Thirteenth ave. 
58 Court st 

1357 Summer ave. 
79 Murray st. 

66 Oriental st. 

66 Oriental st. 


506 Summer ave. 


167 Boyd st. 

48 Pennington st. 
85 Broad st. 

11 Linden st. 

159 Moninouth st. 
‘89 New st. 

94 Court st. 

160 Summer ave. 
\21 Taylor st. 

'21 Taylor st. 

299 Washington ave. 
13 Pennsylvania ave. 
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TEACH ERS—ConrtmINUED. 


NAME, 


Righter, Marietta.. 
Roberts, Grace A. 


Roche, Kate 


Rodamor, Elizabeth .. 
Romaine, Mary E.... 


Rose, L. Hilda 


Ruckelshaus, Bertha L... 


Rudd, Annie C 


Sandy, William C 


Sargeant, Ada E.. 


Sayre, Ann E 
Sayre, E. Louise. 
Sayre, Laura B 
Scarlett, Anna... 
Scarlett, Augustus 
Scarlett, Sarah B 


Schenck, Bessie C.. 
arrnie: bY >3.>. 


Schieck, 
Schulte, Otto H 
at) el ae ee 


Shepard, Edwin Eas 


Sat h6e ee, fe, 0 6Tcoay 


Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M. High Annex. 


Simpson, Amy 
Sipp, Emma F 


Skinner, M. Adaline 


Smalley, Flora E 


ee 


eves 


were 


See ee Sm ee «yd les 


.,| Walnut Street P.. 
.. Miller Street G... 


see 


Sr © & 0 0 


Sis 6 fo we 6 


: ‘Warren Street P. 


Oe Cine OL ete 
ea 2 tre 


see ew eee 
ee a J Te ae) 
2 ehieigt 46 x, 


wd, 8! pide ted to 


Smalley, Nellie L... 


Simin virs, ©. L. Lies 
Smith, EdnaS.... 


Smith, Emma J 
Smith, 


Smith, Isabel 
Sonn, George C 
Sonn, Lydia K 
Speer, Agnes C 
Speer, Matilda J.. 
Spinning, Maria L 
Squire, M Irene 
Steele, Fannie.. 

steele, Susie. .-. 


Mrs. Fannie AVE ook: 


+e 
o- 
mt pw ee 


..{Franklin P.. 


we eb eye 


aes. 6. ee € 


2a ae > 


WSs ata 


.|So. Market St. G. 


. Summer Ave. P..| 


High.. 
: Bloomfheld ‘Av e Pp 
|Warren Street P. 
.|Franklin P 


. Roseville Ave. P.' 


.. South Street P. 


.|Lafayette St. G... 


‘Chestnut Street G. 
.|Newton Street G. | 
. Broome Street P. 


SCHOOL. 


Central Avenue P.)} 
Oliver Street G.. 


Livingston St. P.. 
13th Avenue P...| 


South oth Ste Ge 


Camden Street P. 
South 8th St. G.. 

WNorthe 7the St.” Pb 
‘Waverly Ave. P.. 
‘Morton Street G. 
Oliver Street a 

ihranklina bs cite pn 
‘Chestnut Street G. 
‘South roth St. Bai 
'Newton Street G. | 
Chestnut Street G. 


13th Avenue P.. 


‘South Street P.. 


High.. 
Burnet Street Pek ) 
Morton Street P... 
18th Avenue G...|! 
Morton Street G. | 
Monmouth St. P.| 
Oliver Street G.. 

Oliver Street G.. 


RANK. 


Assistant.. 


ec 
ae 
ce 


Assistant. 


ee 


ist Ass nt. 


“ce 


Wd Ass'nt. 


Principal . 
Assistant, . 


V. Prin’pal. 


Assistant.. 
\Principal . 


Assistant... 


“ec 

age wietpet 
oe 
ee 


Ist Ass‘nt. 


'Assistant.. 
Ist Ass’nt. 
'Assistant.. 


se 


“eé 


\V. Prin’pal. 
.|Assistant.. | 
\V. Prin’pal. 


H’d Ass'nt. 


; ‘Assistant.. 


e 


st Ass’nt. 
A\ssistant.. 


eé 


—---- 


‘68 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
62 Fourth st. 


ADDRESS, 


39 Chestnut st. 


'99 Wright st. 
V. Prin’pal.|23 
. 86 Vanderpool st. » 
168 Fairmount ave. 
114 Summer ave. 


Chestnut st. 


14 Warren st. 


1374 High st 

224 Clifton ave. 

. 368 Bank st. 

186 Belleville ave. 


7 Hollywood av., E. O 


156 South Eleventh st. 
.|56 South Eleventh st. 


56 South Eleventh st. 
70 South Eleventh st. 
g4 State st 


.|24 Franklin st. 
‘64 Ninth ave. 


25 Osbomet er,-G. ci: 
3 Linden st. 
8t Broad st. 
8t Orchard st. 


65 Congress st. 


227 Fairmount ave. 
1001 Broad st. 
144 Monmouth st. 
122 Wickliffe st. 
55 Emmet st. 

122 Wickliffe st. 
22 Richmond st. 
61 Lafayette st. 
'289 Broad st. 

285 Belleville ave. 
71 Belleville ave. 
‘45 Astor st. 


st Ass’nt |45 Astor st. 


“e 


Assistant.. 


33 Franklin st. 


'26 Nelson pl. 


st Ass’nt.|128 Monmouth st. 
_V. Prin’ pal. 128 Monmouth st. 
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TEACH ERS—ConrTiINUED. 


NAME. 


Stein, Jennie B 
Stephens, Carrie V 
Stevens, M. Leonora.. 
Stickney, M. Ada 
Stites, Belle S 
Stites, Dora A 
Straus, Amelia. 
Sirieby Matty ee m.cent, 
Stringer, Elizabeth M.. 
Stumpf, Lillian.. 

Sturgis, Emma M 
Sullivan) Laura: Dac; 
Sutphen, Julia A 
Sweasy, M. Augusta 
Symons, Evelyn S 


eee eee 
we 6) Sy) ay BLO 
ew Foy ake: ar fa "6 1g 


eer ta er 
7. 


Taylor, A.V; A.B: 
aaylorsFanni€ve gece! 
Taylor, Florences o3,. 
Taylor, George O. F 
Taylor, Sarah G. A 
Terwithgera eileen. 2 
hacherntecsnGi 
Thomas, Emily B 


ee 


o. 


Thompson, Elizabeth L... 


Thompson, Hattie..... 
Thompson, Nellie B 


Thurber, Lewis W...... 


Tillard, Albertina G 
Todd, Mary A 


Tompkins, Florence .. 


Urick, 
Utter; Bibecbiaes 


Van Houten, Lizzie L.... 


Van Houten, Sadie E. 
Van Ness, E. May.. 


Van Ness, HelenM .... 


Vieser, Susie H 
Voget, Arnold 


oe See ee 


Von Seyfried, Sophie E... 


| SCHOOL. 
| 
| 


‘Livingston St. P.. 
South Yo 
. Camden Street P. 
.. |Morton Street P. 
i\Lafayette St. P... 
Lafayette St. P... 
...|Broome Street P. 
|'Webster Street P. 
Washington St. G. 
Wickliffe St. An’x. 
SaState StreevP.e.. 
.|Central Ave. P.. 
‘Miller Street G... 
‘South 8th St. G.. 
Oliver Street P..; - 


eee 


oe 


ee ec | FAS Ade ew we eee ew twee 


Son her Othe ot. lass 
,../Central Avenue G. 
‘South 8th St. G.. 
Newton Street G. 
| Pligtacdc.e aks 
‘Colored . 
‘South Street Pr 
18th Avenue G... 
_..|Washington St.G 
..|Lafayette St: G... 
Roseville Ave. P: 
Normal & Train’g 
Normal Dep’t.. 
..|Newton Street G. 


eee 


eee 


‘Miller Street G.. 


al soe Marketssty Bi 
. Monmouth St. P. 
si Miller StreetuPe ; 
.. Newton Street G. 
. Monmouth St. P. 
'Waverly Ave. P.. 


High Annex.... 


Camden Street P. 
.13d Ass’nt.. 


RANK. 


Assistant.. 


ce 


V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant.. 


“ee 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant.. 
Principal . 
Assistant... 
Principal . 
rst Ass’nt. 


.|Assistant.. 


ee 


“e 


‘ist Ass’nt. 


Principal . . 
Assistant.. 


1st Ass’nt. 
Assistant.. 


ist Ass’nt. 


So. Market St. G. ‘Principal .. 


Assistant.. 


Principal .. 


ADDRESS. 


42 South Twelfth st. 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
432 Plane st. 

140 Wickliffe st. 

258 Clinton ave. 

258 Clinton ave. 

28 Central ave. 

68 Park pl. 

51 Avon ave. 

'34 Avon ave. 

198 Plane st. 

291 North Seventh st. 
178 Brunswick st. 


-|122 Wickliffe st. 


‘184 Walnut st. 


148 North Sixth st. 
103 New st. 
'52 Roseville ave. 


./241 Sixth ave, 


34 Elizabeth ave. 


. 228 South Sixth st. 


'71 Kearny st. 

46 Fair st. 

48 East Kinney st. 
102 Pennsylvania ave. 
102 Pennsylvania ave. 
121 Third ave. 

253 Roseville ave. 


644 Mt. Prospect ave. 
'37 Lincoln ave. 


Summit, N. 4 
244 Lafayette st. 
112 Green st. 


84 Avon ave. 

135 Wright st. 

169 Brunswick st. 
136 Monmouth st. 
33 Holland st 
[336 Waverly ave. 
70 Avon ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINueD. 


NAME. 


Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A.. 
Vreeland, M. Louisa 


Ward, Mary E 
Webner, Amilla.......... 
Welcher, Carrie May..... 
Westwood, Lulu 
White; Annie R........... 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B. 
Widmer, Josephine A..... 
Widmer, M. Evelyn.. ... 
Wiener, William. 
Ry ieein Abbie E......... 
Wilkins, Amelia A....... 
Williams, Emma R 
Willis, Grace A 
eValisuodta- tL... .... 
Willoughby, Mabel A.. 
Wilson, Albert B 
Wilson, Susie M 
Wolf, Emma. 
Wood, Clara A 
Rvoerun, Mays........:. 
Woodward. Emma F 
DRrieyeCNNIC! ... ss 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth.... 


eee e%e 8 6 « Oe 


Wise ne O fed wes 


e6<2. 2/0 ot 
ie) aie) ay ae) @: 
cee ee 
a er 
see ee ee we 


Sa) oeite Slane eye 
“ef ee © we we wwe 


MeaeeaOlal. ec... ss 
Ween, rimelia Row... 
Young, Annie May 
Young, Mary A 


ol = $8 a4, 


ie 660 6 eo 6. @ 


Zahn, Clara = 


[Lafayette St. P...| 


..{North 7th St.G..| 


SCHOOL. | RANK. 


Central AvenueG. Assistant.. 
Normal & Train’g, 
Training Dep't. 


“ec 


So. Market St. G.. 
‘Roseville Ave. P. Assistant .. 
Walnut Street P..| 


oe 


“ce 


Washington St. P. Assistant . 
Hamburg Place G. | ES 


ee 


ee eran cy Ma Str ess Tite 


2d Ass’nt.. 
Assistant.. 


46 


So. Market St. P. 
‘Monmouth St. P.. 
Summer Ave. P.. 
|Ridge Street P... 
‘Waverly Ave. P.. 
13th Avenue P...| 
‘Monmouth St. P.. 
|Lawrence St. G.. 


“ee 
6 


«6 


Principal . . 
Assistant.. 
Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant.. 
Webster Street G. e" 

‘Morton Street P.. 
Newton Street P.| 


é 


66 


tstuAss nt: 


(Ridge Street P...|H’d Ass’nt. 
North 7th St. P../Assistant.. 
\Lafayette St. P.. .| 


“ce 


‘Hawkins Street P. Assistant.. | 


'V. Prin’pal.| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ADDRESS. 


4B Austin st. 


40 Brientnall pl. 
gt South Tenth st. 
73 Fourth st. 

246 Walnut st. 


40 Eighth ave. 
24 Franklin st. 
117, Court st. 


21 Hillside ave. 

21 Hillside ave. 

624 Nelson pl. 

130 Pennsylvania ave. 
go Broad st. 


38 Warren pl. 
1377 Summer ave. 
739 Summer ave. 
[27 Miller st. 

198 Littleton ave. 


27 Monmouth st. 
23 Court st. 
38 Grove st. 


50 Clay st. 


324 Emmet st. 
rn Clay:st; 
275 Sixth ave. 


15 Milford ave. 


78 Fourth ave. 
'227 Roseville ave. 


295 East Kinney st. 


ee 


bh: xb 


r 


~ 
as 

om 
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Schedule of Teachers’ Salaries. 


ADOPTED NOVEMBER 30th, 1888. 


TO TAKE EFFECT DECEMBER Ist, 1888. 


REVISED JULY 25, 1890, AUGUST 28th AND NOVEMBER 27th, 1891, 


NOVEMBER 25, 1892, JUNE 30, OCTOBER 27 AND 


DECEMBER 29, 1893. 


GRADE. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Principal— Male...... 
Normal Department— - 
Vice-Principal—Female............. 
First Assistant —Female..... 
Training Department— 
Vice-Principal—Female..... 
Assistant—Female 


Cia se, Oe ety 


eee e eve 


eee rene 


eos eee ree eee ese er eee 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
Principal— Male 
First Assistant— Male 
Second Assistant—Male.. . 
Vice-Principal —Female............. 
First Assistant—Female... 
Second Assistant—Female 
Third Assistant—Female.... 
Teacher in charge of full division 

Senior Glassen nr testomste 
Teacher in charge of German 


eo ere ee ee ee sewer weenes 
«ese, 6% © 0 oe 


6: ba whe). erie! 6 


oe ee ee 


eee te eee 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Principal — Male 
Vice-Principal— Male...... 
Vice-Principal— Female 
Head Assistant—Female 
+First Assistant—Female 
Assistant—Female 


CO CK 6 2 Rye, OO ORS Bie 26 eX 


a Ge. ow) oe 


oe 08 eye se e- 6 Ae e 


oo 8 © © G6 @ 6 2 4. eee Veo 


ist Year.| 2d Year. Maxim’m. 


04.4: 9e4 6 is ata. She 


ee ees ee oe 


o@ 4.8 845 » b 


7 ee ee 


Ca A) ual te Be 


e =aohe 0 0 © 6 <6 


on @ [RPO 8 Be te 


ere er ee sre 


“eer Ferteea 


ayer 6 6) «a ets. 


Seah R . Sins SOL 


1s O18 ee eed 


oa) 2.8. @ Oa ala 


o 2 OMS Uwe eo x 


$2,300 


1,300 
1,100 


850 
700 


2,500 
2,000 
1,3cO 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 

goo 


1,500 
1,500 


2,000 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
750 
*650 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ConTINvED. 


GRADE. 1st Year. | 2d Year. /Maxim’m. 


—_—_——_ 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


SMES a NEALE el cne Soros cis w abit 2 ng nee pn © (iitas aa ihe $1,500 00 
Principal—Male (more than I2classes)}... .. ..)........ 1,800 00 
Principal (6 classes and upwards)— | 

RMBRCN IS PACE LS Roos. sib arse ny mes Have, eh ooo Ol. we 38 NT slo acer ...| 1,000 00 
Principal (less than 6classes)—Female}...... Age | SSPE ~850 00 
Vice-Principal—Female............. $700 (00). 2.5% a 800 0O 
Remar ssistanit—-—) CInale 227 js .sdew.|sc%ce esc ]s ws see ee 700 OO 
Assistant—Female ..,. .........0... 475 00 ~ $600 00} *650 00 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Principal (4 classes and upwards)— 


RE Sore Skin a tHE Saas. ole val ein f aitow)> cot SiN RK dpi hoped: CON 800 00 
Principal (less than 4 classes) Female .........|......... 700 OO 
BEETS A CTIAIC ot on kone ores no | 475 00, 600 00! *650 00 


COLORED SCHOOL. | 


TR RNR LG ot) os hy orale sd es Git, Neds os bly Bide bt CajetoaBrete iene 1,5CO 00 
Pesistant——l €male is is: vcs cn eelas 475 00 600 00} *650 00 
SPECIAL. 

Drawing Leacher—Female., . 2-2. ..|.... >... bate trl 23 y500g00 

IRC IINISIC ie Dod ie nssyiars + 0% othe fs nse @ ot Acari 1,200 00 

{Temporary Assistant. 3 months 4 months 3 months 
(Grammar and Primary depart- at at at 
menis)—Féemale......0.....%.. / $35 00 ' $40 00 $45 00 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


NNER NAA rare orc hi cbg g nincns'e on sons 0 eles ws ¢ $70 oo per month. 
SG ea ae Rn eel Tae 60 00 per month. 
Beemistants, at rate.of. 0... 6. +: ssa NOPE Sees 60 00 per month. 


INT tre CAs cv ava oie aie 6 oso a nie ee en aa $60 oo per month, 
Vice-Principal.....1. SCL ar eR Booyah 45 00 per month. 
Assistant—-Male or Female........... $40 oo and $45 00 per month. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL, 
TEES ESTEE Ss SPIE ay a Sea Pe pea § We a $650 Oo per year. 
(OS ESS YS $2 50 and $3 50 per evening. 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ConrinvugED. 


SUBSTITUTES. 


High SeboolsMalenieursds. tic. sis as eae eee eee $4 00 per day. 
High: school—Pemalery oo Sis isk oh dis en gies elaine ok 
Grammar.Department— Malet. su sdatisie nod eaiate ee 3 00 per day. 
Grammar and Primary Departments—Female. ...... I 50 per day. 
Bvening : High School sts... sie eae aia) «ie eye, OO (Per Syenines 
PORE DIN PS CNOOL cero o Si nga. vast ad a te ne kee he I OO per evening. 


NoTE—No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of this 
Schedule. 

tFirst Assistants and Head Assistants teaching classes of the highest grade, 
shall receive $900 per year while teaching such grade. 


tAssistants must serve one year as temporary or probationary teachers, upon 
the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter upon the first year of the 
permanent grade, 

*The maximum salary to be specially granted in each case upon a certificate 
of the Principal of the school where such.an Assistant shall be teaching, said 
certificate to be endorsed by the City Superintendent. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
| AND 
COURSE OF STUDY. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Every operation in Arithmetic must depend upon one or 
more of the processes known as the “ Fundamental Rules.” 

The art of numbers is the right application of these rules. 

The object of teaching Arithmetic is two-fold: first, to train 
pupils to a rapid and accurate expression (oral and written) in 
the fundamental operations; and second, to lead them to apply, 
in the field of business computations, the knowledge gained. 

The art of abstract computation is essentially the work of 
the Primary Grades, and it is not to be considered as acquired 
until a rapid and accurate use of numbers in the mechanical 
processes is attained. | 

The child must be trained by the use of objects to see the 
effect of combining and separating numbers, then to memorize 
the results as abstract facts; hence, in the First Year’s work, 
he learns to count objectively, that he may see what numbers 
represent, and then to memorize the numbers counted. In his 
first additions or combinations of simple numbers, the teacher 
shows the processes and results by using objects until these 
become fixed in the mind. As soon as this point is gained, the 
child should be led to think the process or combination, and 
to do similar operations mentally. 


TABLE WORK. 


In the study of the Tables it will be found best to have the 
numbers so arranged that the answers will not appear in the 
order of arithmetical or geometrical progression. 

Teach the names and uses of the signs. In all written work 
insist upon neatness and orderly arrangement. 
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Require pupils to make good figures. | 

Do not continue the use of objects when the necessity for them no 
longer exists. 

The suggestions, drills and exercises appended hereto, are 
intended to develop a facility in the use of numbers that will 
insure to the pupils exferéness in their work. In business life, 
accuracy and quickness in the use of figures are indispensable. 


NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 
Teach by periods, not by the orders of the figures. 


COUNTING. 

first, by ones, using objects. Teach howto make the num- 
bers represented; then by ones with abstract numbers. 

Second, by tens to 101, beginning at ten; then by-tens, be- 
ginning at any digit. 

Third, by fives to 1o1. 

Fourth, by twos, beginning at 2; then by twos, beginning 
at I. 

Fifth, by threes, beginning at 3; by threes, beginning at 2; 
by threes, beginning at 1. | 

his work continued with all the other digits. 


ADDITION TABLES. 


TABLE A. One half of a table should be written on the 
I+c= black-board (by the teacher) with the sums ex- 
I+5=— pressed. The children should copy this table on 
1-+ o= their slates for busy work. 

4 ge= At the recitation exercise the answers are to be 
ice erased and the pupils required to supply the results. 
i+ = This prevents counting and makes the exercise one 
+7 = of memory. 

Lhe Continue these recitations until the table can be 
I+ = recited as fast as the pupils can read, then more of 
Leia the table should be given until the whole is learned. 


‘Other tables are developed in the same manner. 
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Review each day the tables previously learned. After the 
tables are learned, have daily drills like the following: 


TABLE B, 

I 

8 

2 

6 Have tables recited by adding the same digit to each 
9  numberin the column until all the digits have been used. 
4 These tables to be drilled upon until great rapidity 
7) eis. attained, 

3 

fe) 

5 


COMBINATIONS, 


READ AT SIGHT. 
Example 1: 
eal thn 2 OF nd an ae A, edie 0Q) 5.0408 Qe a A 
meas LAL A 1th 500 At {Quer fete QO 


PGR ae of 8935 SL et FB v O81 3) 4,83, 41193) -103 
Example 2: 


PRP 8 She Sik. 86268 2 Ge 88 
Bier Se 6 4, 38h se: OF RSG 786 gS 


Example 3: 
7 17 27 5 Na See 5 (ie 5 97 
5. 2 15 SSR eet? 7 eo Ne Ey Lila es des ¥ 


aS 
aN 
Noo) 


On 


Teach that the sum of any two numbers (Ex. 1) whose unit 
figures are 9 and 4, will be a number whose unit figure is 3; 
so in all.combinations of these figures, the sum will be the 
next higher number having 3 for its unit figure. 

In all additions of two numbers, the unit figure of that sum 
will be the same as the sum of the two unit figures of the com- 
bination. Drill on similar tables. 
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SUBTRACTION. 

OL =15 15-0 15—6=—f 
10+ 1-10 19—9= 10—6=—? 
Te bah Seat) 17 = 6=-f=a 
Xe Fi Set 6—2=—= 14—6=—= 
en 7 14—8== 7 —6==! 
7 + ?—=] 2 17—9= 1I1—6==9 
A-+-'=12 1o—6=—= I2—6=? 
I=-?==10 13-5 = Sear 
Beri e7 Sry: 1377 te 
OP etc Wel 10-—-10—= 6—o-=s 


oi ——T 


Have tables similar to the above recited until pupils are pro- 
ficient in them. 
Subtraction 1 is readily taught by applying the principle con- 
tained in the following axiom: 
If two numbers are equally increased, their difference re- 
mains the same. 
Example.—Required the difference between 8,327 and 4,368: 
8,327 
4,368 


3,959 Ans. 


Adding 1 unit of the next higher order to the 7 in the 
minuend, makes 17 units; 17 units—8 units=g units; adding 1 
ten to the 6 tens in the subtrahend makes 7 tens; 12—7=5; 
13 do 99 ys 


MU LETPEICASTION: 


Construct a table similar to “Table B* in Addition, using 
the numbers o to 12 inclusive. 

Have this table recited rapidly by taking any one of the 
numbers as a multiplier. Continue this drill throughout the 
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Third Year’s Course. When a proper degree of proficiency is 
attained, require pupils to add to each product any one of the 
nine digits. 

Apply the knowledge gained in table work to examples hav- 
ing four or five figures in the multiplicand. To illustrate: 
suppose the class has learned the table of 2 to six times ; then 
the multiplicand should have 5 as its highest figure. Teach 
how partial products are arranged, and have the multiplier 
consist of two or more figures, as 21, 22, 201, 102, 222, etc. 

Continue this application of the tables as fast as they are 
learned. Require, at sight, the product of any number of two 
figures by one of one figure. | 


DIVISION. 


Have the tables of multiples arranged promiscuously, and 
these tables recited as in multiplication. 


Yoel ome 23--2=? 192=? 
2 $6 9 c¢ 15 o4 
pat 2 eae TOs ss 
6 a , g 6s ; ° 6< 
25 6é 20 ¢¢ TO ¢é 
3 sé 4 (73 r3 «6 
¢¢ a9 ec 
13 5 14 
7 74 II 66 16 a4 


Proceed to apply the tables to examples of five and six 
figures for a dividend as fast as the tables are learned. 

Teach Short Division before Long Division. Teach the 
names of the different parts of an example, and have pupils 
able to find the third term, any two being given. 


LONG DIVISION. 


The teaching of this branch of Arithmetic requires the 
greatest care. Pupils should be so thoroughly taught from the 
outset, to write the correct figures in the quotient, that they 
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will not find it necessary to erase any quotient figure after it is 
once written. 

This depends upon their ability to multiply the two left hand 
figures of the divisor by any one of the digits without the aid 
of pencil. 

Consider the product so obtained as a subtrahend and com- 
pare it with the necessary figures of the dividend regarded as 
aminuend. The right quotient figure is thus determined. 


OUTLINES FOR LESSONS IN COMMON FRACTIONS. 


Step 1.—To develop a clear idea of the meaning of the word 
fraction. Derived from a word meaning to fracture or to break, 
Illustrate uses of word fracture. When we fracture or break, 
or conceive it done, we necessarily have, in reality or idea, 
parts. Another word for part is fraction. 

Now /ead pupils to see that a fraction is a part, etc., ete. 

Illustrate objectively. 

Simple mental exercises in development of 


(2) 4, az, $; $5 10) 7 
A ee pee ea cts 
Develop the definition.—“ A fraction is one or more of the 
equal parts of anything.’”’ Show the necessity for the word 
equal, 
Co acer Sear teks Sars Nea 


: 3 
> ie 3, ete; 4, y) ELGs, etc, 


Analyze fractions, e. g.. { means 2 of the 4 equal parts of 


anything, etc. Illustrate objectively. 

STEP 2.—Mental concrete examples in review of Step 1. 
Pupils already know the form of a fraction. Have several 
fractions written and analyzed (see Step 1), and lead pupils to 
see that the /ower number shows the Rind or size of parts, and 
the upper number how many parts. Fractions written in this 
(the wswal or common) form are Common Fractions. 

The lower number names the parts; ¢@. ¢., it is the “‘ zamer” 
or denominator. 
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The upper number numbers the parts; 7. ¢, it is the 
“ numberer”’ or numerator. 


STEP 3.—Review Steps 1 and 2. 

When we wish to speak of d0/h numerator and denominator 
we say ferms. 

Show that a fraction is an expression of division, and there- 
fore the value of any fraction equals numerator divided by 
denominator. 

Oral exercises, abstract and concrete, in finding value. 

Written exercises, abstract and concrete, in finding value, 
(7. e., changing improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers. ) 


Step 4 —Call attention to the fact that some fractions are 
equal to or greater than one, and others are /ess than one. 

The first are fractions only in form—iZ. e, not properly 
fractions—improper fractions. The others are fractions in 
reality—proper fractions. 

What is a proper fraction ? 

What is an improper fraction ? 

What is a mixed number ? 

When will an improper fraction equal a whole number ? 

When will an improper fraction equal a mixed number? 

Why cannot a proper fraction equal either? etc., etc. 

Do not make a stated study of effect upon the value of a 
fraction when the numerator or denominator, or both, are mul- 
tiplied or divided by any number. ‘Teach incidentally. 


Step 5.—Transformation of fractions. (Reduction is incor- 
rect.) Oral exercises, abstract and concrete, in changing to 
equivalent fractions in higher or lower terms. Recall meaning 
of word ¢erms. Have pupils explain all processes in their own 
language, which will be logical if preceded by proper teaching. 


STEP 6.—Review questions. Oral and written exercises, ab- 
stract and concrete, in changing fractions or whole numbers to 
equivalent fractions, e. g., change 3 to 15ths, etc. ; 8 to roths. 
Change } and # to 15ths, etc. 
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Explanation : since the required fraction is to be 15ths, its 
denominator must be 15 ; @. ¢., 3, the given denominator, must 
be multiplied by 5. Hence the parts will be $ as large, there- 
fore we must take 5 “mes as many to have the same value. 
Hence, we multiply the numerator by 5. 


STEP 7.—Review Steps 5 and 6. Show that when we multi- 
ply doth terms of a fraction by the same number, we multiply 
the fraction by %, 4, $,.etc., or 1; hence no change of value. 
Form is changed because we introduce new factors. ‘Teach 
changing to lower or lowest terms. Converse of Step 6. In 
changing to higher or lower terms, require pupils to distinguish 
between ¢he fraction and zts terms. Do not allow the expres- 
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sions ‘‘ multiply by,” or “ multiplying the fraction by.” 


Step 8.—Mental examples, concrete and abstract, in review. 
Change whole or mixed numbers to improper fractions. (See 
questions after Step 4.) Oral work first. 


STEP 9.—Change improper fractions to whole or mixed 
numbers. (See Step 6.) 


STEP 10.—Review changing to higher or lower terms. 

Teach Common Denominator. Review Step 6, as introduc- 
ing the subject. 

3, 4 + = 7%, +s, %. Since the last fractions have the same 
denominator, that denominator 1s common to all and may be 
called the Common Denominator. | 

Lead pupils to see that it contains all the denominators, 2, 
3, 4, exactly, and is, therefore a common dividend. Since there 
can be wo smaller common denominator for them, it is the 
Least Common Denominator. 

Show that the Least Common Denominator is the Least 
Common Dividend of the denominators. 

Step 11.—Teach Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. 
Have many simple mental examples, abstract and concrete, 
before written work. The necessity for common denominator 
will be obvious. 
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Grade examples carefully. Do not change mixed numbers 
to improper fractions. Add parts separately. When subtract- 
ing one mixed number from another, if the fraction of the 
upper number is less than that of the lower, write out as 


follows : 
§ 24 
107 157 = 19537 
11¢ = 119 = L194 
Dee a 
4er = 43 


STEP 12.—Continue Addition and Subtraction. Abstract 
and concrete work, which is practical. 

STEP 13.—Teach Multiplication of Fractions as Cancellation. 

STEP 14.—Division of Fractions. 
a $5 The necessity for inverting the divisor may be 
b. 5+% shown by changing the fractions to a common de- 
c. $+ nominator, when (if pupils understand the denomin- 
ater to be only a zame for the unit) the quotient will be seen to 
be the quotient of the numerators. 

The written solution may then be shortened, and the con- 
venience of cancelling, before multiplying, shown. 


2 — 2 £15 — 2 
@. Fe Samos Bae 
4 . ey p oe 
3-53 X sis 
b AS Sigh Rpt BS REN ES UY eect, 
, Saeeig 8.018 cae os fe 
YE ere aay ue 
epi f ela Bae Jk 
air eG Meo pe I 
Cc. 3G Lipp aerts Lb ae 5 
hated ey 4 Pie 3 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


DEFINITION.—Teach that a decimal fraction is a fraction 
whose denominator is 10 or some power of 10, whether the 
denominator is expressed or understood. 

To develop the idea of decimal places, write a number in 
U. S. money, as $33.33, using the same figure throughout. 
Review the comparative local value of each figure, z. ¢., 
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The first 3 is 30 dollars. 

The second 3 is 3 dollars=7'5 of $30=$3. 

The third 3 is 75 dollars of $3==$0.30. 

The fourth 3 is zés dollars='o of $0.30—=$0.03. 
Zz. e., each place is one-tenth of the next place to the left. In 
the same way it may be shown that in any number, as in 25.38, 
a unit of any place is one-tenth of a unit one place to the left. 
The necessity for the decimal point may be easily shown. 
The places at the right of the point are called decimal places 
to distinguish them from the places at its left, and also because 
successive divisions by 10 (7. e. decimal divisions) were per- 
formed to produce them. Work out the divisions by common 
fractions and the zames of the places will be readily seen. 

Writinc.—Decimals may be written as whole numbers be- 
cause the decimal orders increase and decrease in the same 
ratio and direction as integral orders. Ciphers are written 
when orders are omitted, as in whole numbers. 
READING.—By writing each order of several decimals as a 

common fraction, performing the addition of the parts, the 
reading may be easily shown 


CHANGING COMMON FRACTIONS TO DECIMAL FRACTIONS, 


Perform the division indicated. 

Change Decimal Fractions to Common Fractions by omit- 
ting the decimal point, supplying the denominator, and chang- 
ing the fraction to its simplest form. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION.—Since fractions cannot be 
added nor subtracted unless they have acommon denominator, 
for this reason and for convenience we write the decimals so 
that the same orders are in the same column; and since 
decimal orders increase and decrease in the same ratio and 
direction as integral orders, we add or subtract as in whole 
numbers, placing the decimal point in its place. 

Notre.—In subtracting, when the minuend has a smaller 
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number of places than the subtrahend, we change it to the 
same denominator as the subtrahend by supposing decimal 
ciphers added. 

MULTIPLICATION.—Multiply as in whole numbers, since 
decimal orders increase and decrease as integral orders do. 
Pointing off may be explained by reference to common frac- 


tions, ¢.2., .003 X .02, té00 X 130 =100000=.00006, 

Diviston.—Converse of Multiplication. When the Dividend 
contains a smaller number of decimal places than the Divisor, 
the necessity for making the same number of places in both 
by annexing decimal ciphers to the dividend may be shown by 
reference to common fractions, z. ¢., when the fractions have 
a common denominator, their quotient is the quotient of the 
numerator. 


COMPARISON WITH WHOLE NUMBERS. 
SIMILARITIES. 


Decimal orders increase in a ten-fold ratio from right to left. 
Decimal orders decrease in a ten-fold ratio from left to right. 
Therefore Decimals are written, read, added, subtracted, multi- 
plied and divided as whole numbers are. 


DISSIMILARITIES., 


Prefixing decimal ciphers to a decimal changes its value. 
Annexing decimal ciphers to a decimal does wot change its 
value. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING COMPOUND 
NUMBERS. 


In teaching the tables for compound numbers, great care 
should be taken to be thorough in the mental and oral drill as 
the first step. 

If the drill be limited to small numbers which are easily re- 
tained in the memory, until great rapidity is secured in obtain- 
ing results, success will be reasonably sure. 
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Have the class write only the desired result. Read ten or 
more simple questions; then call for the written answers. By 
some such device, every member of the class performs all the 
work he can, e. g.: How many quarts ini gallon? In 8 gallons? 
In 5 gallons? In 10 gallons? In 3 gallons? How many pints 
in 2 quarts? In 4 quarts? In 8 quarts? In 1 gallon? In 2 
gallons? In 2 quarts and 1 pint? In 4 quarts and x pint? 

Continue these drills in each table until the pupils can write 
the answers as fast as you can clearly read the questions. 

When a reasonable degree of quickness is acquired in the first 
table taught, teach Reduction Descending and Ascending as 
mutually proving each other. This will show the relation of 
the two processes. Teach no rule until the process is well 
understood by the pupils. Be sure to insist upon rapid drill 
work every day. 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


Teach the tables as above, and Reduction ascending and 
descending. In the division by 304, as well as by 164 in linear 
measure, be careful to impress that the remainder is halves or 
quarters, as the case may be; as soon as you profitably can, 
teach to find the area of rectangular surfaces. Make the drill 
upon this topic as thorough as in the tables, so that, in all such 
figures, the areas can be given as rapidly as pupils can use the 
Multiplication tables. Teach the areas of right-angled triangles 
where the base and perpendicular are given, in the same way. 
Then take other forms of triangles, etc., that can be divided 
into such triangles. Have the pupils measure the base and 
perpendicular of these triangles’ and find the area of such 
figures. . 

In teaching Cubic Measure, use the same thorough drill as in 
the other tables, till the contents of such solids can be readily 
and accurately given. Use only those solids having a regular 
form. 
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In teaching addition and subtraction of Compound Numbers, 
call special attention to the difference of scales of notation. 
One device for this may be, by using the change of improper 
fractions to whole or mixed numbers where the denominator is 
constantly changing. 

In multiplication and division of these numbers, continue the 
same sharp, quick drill. At least five minutes of this work 
should precede every lesson, e. g., 3 quarts x 6==18 quarts or 
4 gallons 2 quarts; 9 inches x 8=72 inches or 6 feet; 50 rods x 
8—g4oo rods or 1 mile 80 rods; 3 pecks X 1236 pecks or 9 
bushels. 

b, 40f 6 gallons—6 gallons+4 or 1 gallon 2 quarts; 3 of 5 
Wates——s yards--3-or 1. -yard 2’ feet 7) of. 2) rods==2-rods--11 
or 33 feet+11==3 feet; 4 of 4 quarts 1 pint—4 quarts 1 pint+ 
3==I1 quart 1 pint. 


PERCENTAGE. 


By the term per cent. is meant a certain number of hun- 
dredths of a number or things, and the unit of it may be 
expressed thus: zo, .o1, 1%, one percent. The fractional 
form should be used first, as it is more easily understood and 
explained by the pupil. 

The following is a simple method of developing the subject. 
What part of a number is 1% of it? 2%,5% and soon? Ex- 
press 1%, 2%, 5%,-or any given per cent. in the form of a 
common fraction. 

What is 1% of $4,000? $400? $40? $4? 8,000 feet? 
800 feet? 80 feet? 8 feet? What is 2%; 224; 3%; 32%; 
4% &c., of the same numbers? Similar rapid mental work, 
using suitable numbers, should be required to 114%. 

More difficult examples, using slate and pencil with any per 
cent., may now be profitably used, always finding ove per cent. 
first, by moving the decimal point. The explanation of the 
examples is all the rule necessary. 

The pupils can be easily led to see that they have been 
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dividing the given number by the denominator and multiplying 
the quotient by the numerator. One more step will show them 
that multiplying the number by the numerator and dividing the 
product by the denominator produces the same result, and they 
have the reasons for multiplying the base by the rate %, &c. 

As 50% and 3% are often confounded by the pupils, they 
should be taught by comparison. 

A drill often repeated with the following or similar numbers 
will make the pupils rapid and accurate. | 

What is 50%? What is 2% of 16,000 feet? 1,600 feet? 160 
feet? r6 feet? $8,000? $800? $80? $8? Kc. 

25% and 4%; 75%and 2%; 124% and 4%; 334% and 4%; 163% 
and %% ; 20% and 4%, should be used in the same manner, men- 
tally, using suitable numbers for each couplet. 

Finding a reguired number, the percentage and rate being 
given, is the reverse of the foregoing operations. The answers 
to the examples given can be used as the percentage. Thus 
¢40 is 1% of how many dollars? $4? $0.40? $0.04? Thus 
160 feet is 2% of how many feet? 16 feet? 1.6 feet? .16 foot? 

With suitable numbers continue mental operations with each 
per cent. up to 11. Each of the following numbers is 50% of 
what number? 800 feet? 80 feet? $4,000? $400? $4o?P 
ga? fo.40? 8feet? .8foot? .o8foot? g4o? B4? $o.40 
each 3% of what number? Use all the couplets named in a 
similar manner. 

The per cent. value of the following fractions should be 
taught until the pupils can tell them at sight : 

DEEEEBEELDEBD GD HF F 


The relation of numbers should be now taught if the pupils 


are not thoroughly familiar with the subject. 

Thus, 1 is what part of 2? What per cent. ? 

1 is what part of 4? Of 8? Of 5? Of 6? What per 
cent. of each. 

2 1s what part of 4? Of 8? Of 5? -Of 6? What per 
cent. of each? 
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3 is what part of 4? Of 8? Of 5? Of 6? What per 
cent of each? 

4 is what part of 4? Of 8? Of 5? Of 6? What per 
cent of each? 

Continue this drill until the pupils see at a glance what per 
cent. one number is of the other, increasing the numbers com- 
pared, but using for mental work such numbers as when written 
fractionally will reduce to one of the fractions written above. 

Lead the pupils to see that when two numbers are given to 
find the rate per cent., that a fraction can be formed by them, 
and such a part of 100% taken as is indicated by the fraction. 

For mechanical use, show the pupils that the number pre- 
ceded by “of” should be the denominator of the fraction. 

Example.—What per cent. of $40 is $20? H=t=50% 

¢20 is what per cent. of $40? 


INTEREST. 


Interest is money paid for the use of money and is computed 
the same as percentage, with the addition of the factor, “me. 

Lead the pupils to see that the interest on any sum of 
money at a given rate for one year is the same as the percent- 
age; therefore, ove year is the unit of time. 

Finding the interest for years and months on a given sum at 
a given rate would be the first work in interest. 

Mental work should always precede written work, and 
practiced until the pupils can give clear explanations in good 
language. 

Examples.—What is the interest on $600 at 6% for 1 year? 
2 years? 2 years,6 months? 2 years, 3 months? 2 years, 9 
months? 2 years, 4 months? 2 years, 8 months ? 

Use in a similar manner all per cents. up to 7%, selecting 
principals that are multiples of the aliquot parts of 12, at first. 

When teaching the 6% method, have the pupils understand 
that money on interest at 6% draws a sum equal to six hun- 

12 
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dredths of itself each year, five thousandths each month and 
one one-thousandth every six days. 

Short devices can be profitably used when the teacher thor- 
oughly sees the benefit from their use. 

The device using 60 days as a basis of time in computing 
interest at 6 per cent. for short periods of time, is both simple 
and useful. | 

(z) It teaches pupils to develop numbers. 

(2) Many examples in Bank Discount can be solved 
mentally, 

(c) It saves time for pupil and teacher. 

What is the Bank Discount on $420.50 at 6% for 90 days? 

go days+3 days=93 days, maturity 93 days=60 days+3o0 
days+3 days. 

100)$420.50. 


2)%4.205 Int. for 60 days. 


LOpe, LORE es et eure 
.21025 (s3 “e 3 ee 
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Money put at interest at 6% draws a sum equal to one hun- 
dredth part of itself in 60 days. 


SPROPOR TLIO N 


First. The pupil must be taught Aato ; then, that Propor- 
tion is simply dealing with ratios. | 

Teach that in a completed proportion the product of the ex- 
tremes is always equal to the product of the means. 

Second. ‘That all ratios are abstract numbers. The ratio of 
6 houses to 3 houses is not 2 houses. 

The pupil should be taught that the same relation, the same | 
ratio exists between 3 hours and 6 hours, and between 4 dollars 
and 8 dollars. All the numbers or terms may be concrete, or 
two may be concrete and two abstract, but things of the same 
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kind must be compared. There can be no comparison—no 
ratio—between 6 rods and 12 gallons ; nor between ro dollars 
and 20 cents. 

Third. Teach the pupil to find the missing term in such 
expressions as these : 


Bug Aer, Os 4 ) Dot en Ope oe 
Bests + ( MEIRG PY Sop ee 
oe on | Verotds APS SER AN 
( Met ESS neg: ae ee Daete 


Fourth, ‘Teach Compound Proportion by Cause and Effect. 


MODEL EXAMPLE. 


If 6 men, in to days of g hours each build 25 rods of fence, 
how many hours a day must 8 men work to build 48 rods in 12 


days? 
Ist cause. 2d cause. 1st effect. 2d effect. 
6 men 8 men 
Io days aS 0 12 days Pan 25 YOUS 477 34 5c rods: 
9 hours ( ) hours 


6X 10X9X 48 


8x 12x25 Work by Cancellation. 


fifth. Proportion is the place for thought work. Too 
many pupils, according to Rule, “ make the third term like the 
answer sought,” then “ consider,” &c., and if the answer comes 
out all right, well ; if it does not they change the terms. The 
pupil should know why he puts a term in a certain place. 


ALGEBRA. 


In a text-book on science it is essential that all the principles 
be thoroughly analyzed and systematized, 

In beginning the study of Algebra, it is taken for granted 
that the pupil understands the symbols of operations, +, —, 
&c., and how to use them with rapidity and ease with numbers. 
He should be taught at once, that in Algebra, letters, as well 
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as figures, are used to represent numbers. We may say @ 

books as well as 3 books. 3 books and 2 books are 5 books:— 

written 3-+-2=5. Lead up to a+d=what? a+a=? 
Indicate the sum of x and y ; the sum of @ and @ dimin- 

ished by c¢. ; 
Spend two weeks on such exercises. 


ORAL EXERCISES. 


1. If one orange costs 4 cents, what will 3 oranges cost? 
What will @ oranges cost ? 

2. If one book costs @ cents, what will x books cost? 
y books ? 

3. A carriage costs $90 and a horse x dollars. Give the 
expression for the cost of both. 

4. A carriage costs $90 more than a horse. If x represents 
the cost of the horse, what. will represent the cost of the 
carriage? 

5. If the carriage costs $90 less than the horse, and x 
represents the cost of the horse, what is the cost of the 
carriage ? 

Three weeks on problems of this kind. 

1. Aman bought goods for a dollars and sold them so as 
to lose ¢ dollars; what did he get for them? 

2. Aman had x books; he soid y books and gave away 6 
books ; how many did he have left? 

3. I have x dollars; after paying one man y dollars and 
another man 1o dollars, what shall I have left ? 

Let the pupil read the following expressions and make 
examples to illustrate them : 

A. x+y; x—y, x+6, xtyt+m, x+y—m, x+(y—m). 

5. If x =12, y=8, m=6, what is the value of the algebraic 
quantities in No. 4? 

6.. What is a coefficient? A monomial? A binomial? A 
trinomial ? 

Spend two weeks on the above. 


ADDITION.— 
5 5p 8: aaa b,: re aX 
rea X Sead Bs =X 
cere. +6x 
Be yk =X 
BY Ps 


Find sum of 6y—3y, zy—y, gy. 
Find sum of 3 (a+b), 2 (a+b), 7 (a+b). 
Let the pupils work on these examples till they can readily 
work such examples as this : 
qax + 2bx+6cx—3ay + by + acy +2ax+3bx—cx 
5bx—5cx+5ay—acy +by. 
Probably a couple of weeks on this. 
SUBTRACTION. — 


A4ay —2eby— 


From 12x take 6x. From 2x take 3x+4x. 
From 20 take 10ox—2x. 
hens 
Xx—ytz eee cet cae SO) 
pata ag he 2X —X—X—7x+3, 


Spend two weeks on subtraction. 

MULTIPLICATION.— x multiplied by x gives x?. Explain the 
word exponent. 2x multiplied by y gives xy. Explain the two 
ways of expressing multiplication by Letters. 


A man bought x horses at y dollars apiece. What did they 
cost him? 


(a+d) xd (a—d) xd 
atb a—b a*b a*+b 
atb a—b AP De ae De 


x) + 3x4y +4x*y + 3x°y? + 5xy® by x—2y. 
In multiplication, like signs, give plus, unlike, minus. 


Teach the three formulas so that pupils can work similar 
examples by inspection. 


1. The square of the sum of two quantities. 
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2. The square of the difference of two quantities. 
3. The sum of two quantities multiplied by their difference. 
(xy)? =x? 4 2xy+y? 
(x—y)? =x? —2xy+y? 
(x+by) (xy) =x" —y* 
Teach simple factoring. 
Teach quantities having acommon monomial in all the terms, 
as 2ab+4ac—S8ad. : 
Spend three weeks on multiplication. 
DIVISION.— 
Of? x24 e240 8 Teac 
Hence, H2a°-32a?—6an- *=6ae 
x?+x®=x?-—?—=x°=1, because any quantity divided by itself 
equals unity. 
ab+ab=I ax+-ax=I 
a*b3d5+abd?=ab?d3 
Divide a binomial by a monomial. 
8a*b%c+ 1oa*b?c n+2abe 
Divide polynomials by binomials. 
Divide polynomials by trinomials. 
Factoring continued. 
Spend three weeks on division. 
During first half year to 


THE EQUATION.— 
x= 12. x, the first member. 
12 the second member. 

‘This may be written either way: x=12, or 12=x 

a+b=c-+d/ or c+a=a+b. 

First PRINCIPLE.—-If equal quantities be added to both 
members, the equality is not destroyed. In a pair of balances, 
ifj,you have two pounds of sugar in one pan, you must have 
two pounds in the other in order to have equilibrium. If now 
a pound be added to each side or placed in each pan, there will 
still be equilibrium——the equation is still perfect. x=12. Add 
5 to each side, x+5=12+5, or x+5=17. 
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SECOND PRINCIPLE.—If equal quantities be subtracted from 

both members, the equality is not destroyed. 
X==12, X-—-4==12—4, Or x—4=8. 

The balance may again be used to illustrate. 

THIRD AND FourRTH PRINCIPLES.——-If both members of the 
equation be multiplied or divided by the same quantity or 
number, the equality will not be destroyed. 

Give numerous examples to illustrate these four principles. 

From the four principles learned the pupil will understand 
that a term may be transposed from one member to the other, 
provided the sign of the term be changed; as, xt+5==12. Sub- 
tracting five from each member of the equation, we have 
X—=12—5, 

Also teach that all the signs of an equation may be changed 
without destroying the equality. 

The pupil is now prepared to solve problems similar to the 
following: : 

If a certain number be increased by 1 and the sum divided 
by 5, the quotient will be 3. Find the number. 

be wa | 


cate: 
5 
Clear the equation of fractions, by multiplying both members 


by 5, applying the principles of multiplication of fractions 
learned in Arithmetic, x+1—1==15. . 

Subtract 1 from each member. 

X + I—I==15—T. 
Xtg 

Find a number such, that if you multiply it by 5, subtract 20 
from the product, divide the remainder by 7 and add 24 to the 
quotient, you obtain the number itself. 

A slate or paper may be used for these problems, but every 
step should be given clearly and fully, and nothing should be 
taken for granted. For the present, allow no such expressions 


PICS 


as “ transposing,” ‘“‘combining and dividing, we have,” &c. 
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The careless pupil says: ‘‘x equals A.” | 

The careful pupil says: “‘ Let x equal the number of dollars 
A has.” 

Teach the careless pupil to be careful. 

After the foregoing work has been taught, the text-book 
should be studied. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


First —Teach the two sides of accounts, debit and credit, 
by the use of Personal Accounts. Ask the class what would 
be done if a person buys 5 lbs. of sugar and does not pay for 
it; some pupil will give a correct answer. The teacher should 
then show how a person is charged, and in the same way lead 
the pupil to see when and how a person is credited; also, what 
the excess of the account will show. 

Several examples should then be given for the pupils to work 
out. All business terms should be carefully explained. 

Second—Take the Cash Account; teach when it is to be 
debited and when credited, by working an account; what the 
balance of the account shows and how the balance 1s proved. 

Give a half dozen or more examples for pupils to work. 

Third—Teach the other general accounts in the order of 
Merchandise and Expense. 

Teach how to write receipts, notes, drafts and checks, bills 
receivable, bills payable. 

four‘h—TYeach the principle that for everything given, 
something is received, leading the pupil up to this by numerous 
simple examples. Most of the class will see from the work 
already done that we have debited the account with the cost, 
or with the amount received, and credited it with what it 
produced. 
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Fifth-—Let the first set be simple transactions. Work it 
through Day Book and Ledger, -doing all the work with the 
class, by having the pupils write the transactions of Day Book 
on the board, showing them the arrangement, capitals, punctu- 
ation and ruling. 

The Ledger should be treated in the same manner. Worka 
Se 

Stxth—W ork a set showing how the principles of Double 
Entry can be applied toa retail business, having all papers, 
such as notes, checks, bills and letters, written by the pupils. 

In teaching Single Entry: 

1. Present the subject to No. 3, as above, then through sim- 
ple transactions, as, Sold Geo. Jones 5 doz. eggs at 30¢, 12 lbs. 
butter at 35%, and he has paid me on account $3. Teach the 
use of Day Book, Cash Book and Ledger. 

Show the pupil how to work what is new and let him do the 
rest. 

2. Let all the work be done carefully, neatly and accurately. 

Work as many complete sets as time will allow. 


jus Tope dete 


The benefits derived from the study of History are: 

(1) A taste for good reading. 

(2) A knowledge of the essential facts. 

(3) The cultivation of the powers of memory, imagination 
and reflection. 

(4) The cultivation of language. 

METHODS SUGGESTED FOR TEACHING HISTORY. 

Catechetical: 

(1) For testing a class rapidly. 

(2) For correcting previous work with the subject under 

discussion, 
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Comparison: 
(1) Most natural way to show the relation ‘of past events 
with the present. 
Topical: 
(1) For cultivating the observation, by selecting topics of 
importance. 
(2) For learning that persons, not things, are the nucleus of 
events. 
(3) For learning to express their thoughts freely and con- 
nectedly. 
Reproduction: 
(1) To cultivate memory and imagination. 
(2) To cultivate language. 
Map Drawing: 
History and Geography should be taught together. Have 
maps drawn with all methods, and locate all 
important places mentioned in the lessons. 


DEVICES SUGGESTED FOR TOPICAL TEACHING. 


I. Have different pupils name topics in the lesson. 

(1) To ascertain if the lesson has been well prepared. 
(2) To strengthen the memory. 

If. (1) A pupil selects a topic and tells what he knows 
about it; if others have more information upon the subject it 
is given until the topic is thoroughly discussed. 

(2) Topics selected by teacher or other pupils. 

(3) Stories and anecdotes told in connection with the topics 
under discussion. 

IIl. Reproduction: 

(1) Assign the same topic to each pupil and criticise by 
comparison. 

(2) Give each pupil at the board a different topic, change 
places and correct work. 

(3) Have the class criticise the blackboard work, as to 
expression, capitalization, punctuation, spelling, statement of 
facts and general appearance. 
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LANGUAGE. 
PREFATORY SUGGESTIONS. 


These are as exhaustive as the space would allow. No 
teacher can secure the best results from the use of the various 
exercises proposed, without making a most earnest, thoughtful 
and constant study of and reference to these suggestions, pp. 
187 to 195 inclusive. No teacher can work to the best advantage 
without knowing the precise character and amount of work 
done in the grades beside her own. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 


a. Conversational Lessons, pp. 188 to 189, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
5th years. 


66 6s 3 


Letter Writing, 


b. “ Filling-in” Exercises, p. 189, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th years. 
¢. Dictation “ p. 190, all grades, 

d. Reproduction “ Ugtoink 

e. Picture ANT P:7802, alter‘od-year, 

5! 

g. 


Sentential Exercises (Oral and Written). 


— 
. 


Sentence Forming, all grades. 
2. Expansion, after 4th year. 
3. Combination, 
4 
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Transformation, 6th, 7th, 8th years. 
ens MiNersion, ChC.. seer. ot oe te ee 
hf. Formal and Original Composition: 

tr. Narration. 
Description. 
Brief Historical Sketches. 
‘Biographical 
Outlines of Books Read. 
General Topics. 


Current Events. 
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Paraphrasing. 
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g. Minutes of imaginary meetings of societies. 
10. Advertisements, Invitations, etc. 
11. Interpretation of Maxims and Proverbs. 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 


The conversational. method is the watural method. Even 
the masters of language must frame their thoughts before 
making the effort to speak or write. A lack of readines or of 
accuracy in conversation more certainly marks the uneducated 
than does a lack of power in writing. ‘The art of composi- 
tion may be quite independent of the pen, and at first proceeds 
best without it.” 

The conversational lesson is the most reasonable preparation 
for early effort in written composition and it is the first step 
toward anormal development of the power of expression, which 
should be the aim of all language teaching. “It is the tongue 
and not the hand that usually fixes good or bad habits of 
speech,” 


PREPARATION. — Conversational lessons which are not thought 
of until the “eleventh hour” are generally brilliant failures. 
The object of each lesson should be clear in the teacher’s 
mind, and the plan for accomplishing this object should be 
definite to the minutest detail. 


NUMBER OF LESSONS.,— 
1st and 2d years, at least three per week. 
“ec 6s 


3d 6e 4th 6 66 “é two 
5th year, one © 


SuBJEcTs.—The subjects should be such as will interest and 
instruct the children, and they should be carefully adapted to 
the grade. 

The progress of the class in ¢nfelligent reading, will be found 
an excellent guide in selecting subjects. If pictures are used 
in the first year, it should be toward the end of the year. 
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Everyday experiences, sports, places visited, etc., will be found 
the best subjects for early lessons. 

CoNDUCTING A LEsson.— Each lesson should be an animated 
and interesting conversation, in which the pupils have decidedly 
the larger share The teacher should encourage the pupils to 
talk to her, and she should talk as “ttle as possible. Do not 
allow pupils to ramble and talk about everything. Critically 
guide the recitals, and adroitly supply and explain when the 
learner hesitates for a word. Avoid monotony. Have a 
definite, practical, well-studied plan for each lesson, and follow 
it. Proceed from the simple to the difficult very gradually. 
Prevailing faults should indicate review and drill needed. 

Errors should be pleasantly corrected as soon as made, by 
the pupils or teacher, preferably the former. After the cor- 
rection is made, have the pupil who made the error refeat the 
whole sentence, giving the correct form. Have hands raised by 
pupils who notice errors. Encourage in every way and do not 
hurry. 


“FILLING-IN ” EXERCISES 


Are recommended for all the primary grades, as a most excel- 
lent preparation for copying dictated work. Adapt selections 
to the grade, at first requiring pupils to supply only a single 
word. See First Year outline; see Second Year outline; see 
Third Year outline; see Fourth Year outline. 

Finally call upon them to supply various words omitted in a 
paragraph or story. Omit words, to supply which, pupils must 
think. Let the aim be to test points previously taught and to 
draw upon and enlarge the vocabulary. Teach a new word 
whenever a pupil tries to use it in a proper connection. 

At first the skeleton sentence, paragraph or selection, may 
be written upon the board. (If written with oiled crayon 
upon paper, skeleton stories may be preserved for review. 
Paper is inexpensive, and a stick of oiled crayon, lasting a 
year, may be bought for 5¢.) After the omitted words are 
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supplied, erase them, and have the pupils reproduce orally and. 
then in writing. Later the entire exercise may be removed. 
and reproduced. As different words are proposed for the 
same place, write them, and have the pupils select the dest word. 
Insist upon correct use of capitals, ordinary punctuation. 
marks and correct spelling. In the lowest grade, simple draw- 
ings may be used to suggest words. Do not attempt too much 
in one lesson. These exercises afford opportunity for conver- 


sational lessons. 
DIC FATIONZSEXERGISES 


Are a step in advance of the “ Filling-in,” and should be very 
simple at first. See First Year outline; see Second Year out- 
line; see Third Year outline; see Fourth Year outline. 

These exercises should be used in a grades. In the first 
and second years, use sentences previously used in “ Filling-in,”” 
Do not give the dictation in any grade so soon after the filling- 
in that the former proves only a memoriter exercise. Plan the 
work so that the pupils’ ability to use correct written forms will 
be tested constantly. In some grades the dictation of a selec- 
tion previously used for filling-in may be profitably omitted, an 
oral reproduction taking its place. The dictation should then 
be a mew test. exercise. 

The teacher should first read the selection through carefully, 
the pupils listening, “* with pencils e¢hand—not zz hand.” Then 
dictate once, pausing when necessary. ‘leach punctuation as a 
natural part of writing. Dictate the marks at times; at other 
times, require pupils to supply them as they write. 

Whenever possible, have the dictation carefully written upon. 
the board defore the lesson, but out of sight. After the pupils. 
write, let hem compare their work with that on the board. 

Papers may be exchanged or not, as the teacher considers. 
best; but in language, as in all other subjects, pupils should be 
trained to inspect, correct and revise their own and others” 
written work. (See Suggestions for Written Work, pp. 192 and 


193). 


191 
REPRODUCTION. 


The selections for this purpose should be of moderate 
length, and if not familiar, the production should be made 
orally before the effort to write. Several pupils may participate 
in the same oral recital. At first, it may be well to call upon 
the brighter members of the class; but the development of 
those of average ability is more important. “Cut-up” stories, 
7. €., stories given to different pupils, in sections which are to 
be fitted together, are very interesting to younger pupils. 


METHOD. 


First Lesson.—The teacher or a pupil should carefully read 
the selections to the class. Then the teacher should tell the 
story, varying the language, but not the order. If necessary, 
repeat the second step, but in still different words, so as to avoid 
all possibility of memorizing set forms. Now have questions 
by pupils and teacher to insure a clear understanding of facts. 
Have one or more pupils tell the story; class and teacher cor- 
rect mistakes and noting omissions. 

Seconp Lesson.—(Two or three days after first lesson). 
Have one or two careful oral reproductions, and then have 
pupils write. Blackboard outlines, if used at all, should be 
used only in the early efforts, and then very sparingly. They 
may improve the story, but they surely dull the memory if used 
too much. If the “Filling-in” and Dictation exercises have 
received sufficient and systematic attention, very little outlining 
will be needed. (See pp. 189-190. 

TuirpD Lresson.—(Several days after second lesson). With 
the teacher’s assistance, the pupils should inspect, revise, and 
correct the work of the second lesson and write final copies. 
Encourage effort by exhibiting best work. 

For variety, each pupil may be given a short, simple story to 
read carefully several times, reproduce, correct, revise, and 
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finally rewrite; but all should use the same selection at first. 
The lessons should not be closely consecutive. The teacher 
should carefully and constantly guide the pupils as “hey write, 
giving ¢zrdividual help where most needed. 


WRITING FROM PICTURES. 


As has been suggested, conversational lessons upon pictures 
may begin in the second year. But writing directly from 
pictures should be undertaken only after considerable practice 
in Filling-in, Dictation and Reproduction. Select the pictures 
with care. Pictures of animals are particularly pleasing to 
young children. At first, let conversational lessons and oral 
composition precede the effort to write about a picture, z. ¢., 
as long as necessary. Several lessons, not consecutive, may be 
given upon the same picture. In order that observation and 
expression may be. carefully trained, the teacher should ask 
logical questions about the pictures used at first. 

1st Lesson.—Note objects ; give names ; study mew words. 


2d“ —Determine qualities of objects. 

3d ‘* —Determine relations of parts of pictures. 
4th ‘“ —Conversational lesson upon pictures. 
5th ‘“ .|—Oral composition about pictures. 

6th ‘ —Written composition about pictures. 

7th ‘‘ —lInspection, revision and rewriting. 


Some of the steps indicated may be omitted as pupils 
advance. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
EXERCISES. 


a, LeNGTH.—Assign no more work than can be wel/ done in 
the time devoted to it. Rigidly insist upon neatness and care- 
ful arrangement ; but do not render these essentials impossible 
by attempting too much in one lesson. 

b, INSPECTION.— The teacher should give her attention to the 
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pupils while they are writing, and should KNow what they are 
doing. If pupils are carefully observed and directed during 
the preparation of written work, it will seldom be necessary to 
collect exercises and correct them out of class. Asa rule, the 
pupil should correct his own (or his classmate’s) errors. ‘‘ The 
teacher can be more helpful to pupils by passing from one to 
another, making corrections, answering questions, offering sug- 
gestions, during the hour of writing, than by making formal 
corrections after exercises are written.” 

c. IN CORRECTING, USE ONLY A SIMPLE DASH in calling the 
learner’s attention to a fault. Lead him to study out the error 
and correct himself. 
ad. Use papers of uniform size, and seat pupils or divide 
_work so that copying cannot be done. 

e. Teach margin, etc., from the outset. 


COMPOSITION 


Should be considered the most vital part—the objective point 
of any course of language study. Before pupils are ready to 
‘write compositions,” they must acquire some fower in the use 
of correct Janguage, oral and written. It is believed that such 
lessons as are included in and suggested by this Course of 
Study will bring about the preparation needed for formal com- 
position in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 

Supjects. One of the difficulties in the beginning of regu- 
lar composition work is the choice of subjects. Pupils are 
sometimes asked to give learned opinions about Honesty or 
some other moral virtue before they can tell how they enjoyed 
the mountains or seashore last summer. In such classes, valu- 
able time is wasted in copying encyclopedic facts which are 


“composition.” 


tumbled together and called a 

THE First Supjects should appeal largely to observation 
and previously acquired knowledge and experience, gradually 
enlarging upon the work of the primary grades. (See pp. 190 
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to 193, inclusive.) Narration, Description, Reflection and 
Argument should follow each other in a natural order. (See 
6th year; 7th year; 8th year.) ‘The early subjects should be 
discussed and outlined in the class, 

At first, oral composition should follow the outlining and 
precede the writing. This will prove judicious assistance to 
those who lack the power to express themselves readily. The 
acquisition and formation of ideas must precede the expression 
of ideas. Logical arrangement will be one of the valuable re- 
sults of outlining ; but it should be used only when needed. 

CORRECTION OF Errors. (See p. 193.) 

Common errors should be discussed for mutual benefit, oz 
by the feacher alone. Lessons in friendly criticism of errors 
actually made in the class, are decidedly more beneficial than 
the “false syntax” diversions of “ ye olden tyme.” Begin 
with common faults, and do not attack too many at once. 

Occasionally, a set of exercises should pass under the closest 
no teacher should under- 
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scrutiny of the teacher’s eye, but 
take to correct all papers written by her pupils. If she does, 
her burden of work becomes too heavy to be borne, or the 
pupils have much less practice than they need.” 

STRIVE TO SECURE— 

First. A steady, normal development of the power of ex- 
pression. 

Second. Sufficient variety to make the work interesting. 

Third. ‘Thoroughness, and neat habits. 

fourth. A gradual transition from the simple to the difficult. 

TEACH, DRILL, Test. Never give a lesson without a defin- 


ite object in view. 
LETTER WRITING 


Is recommended as one of the most practical lines of compo- 

sition work. 
The writing of letters should begin before the third year is 

finished, and should be a frequent exercise in all the succeeding 
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grades. The suggestions already given for written composition 
(p. 187 and pp. 190 to 195) will apply to letter writing asa 
legitimate branch of composition. 

When we remember that the written composition of most 
persons consists entirely of letters, it must be conceded that 
letter writing is of sufficient practical importance to demand 
the most careful study. Its importance is now so generally 
recognized, that the authors of all our best text-books in 
language give it complete and careful treatment. Hence we 
specify no particular book and outline, no forms nor methods, 


Nevesta i bal IN Ge 


The aim of all instruction in writing in our public schools 
should be so to teach that when our pupils leave our Grammar 
Schools their writing should have a commercial value. Good 
writing will always command a fair price if it possesses two 
characteristics ; it must be legible at a glance, not requiring 
study, and it must be done promptly. That person who can 
do the most with equal legibility will always command the 
highest wages. 

The details of the work as laid down are such as meet the 
approval of all those who have made a specialty of this work, 
and have been successful in it, 


FIRST YEARS’ WORK. 


The efforts of the teacher during this year must be directed 
towards securing good results in the following directions ; 

first. Postt1on.—Bodies erect, both feet on the floor, heels 
together, toes at an angle of 60 degrees, forearm resting on the 
desk. 

Second, PENHOLDING.—Pencil held lightly between the 
thumb and forefinger, the end of the thumb opposite the first 
joint of the forefinger, and these supported by the second 
finger, third and fourth fingers being closed upon the palm. 
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The first finger should touch the pencil at only two places— 
the evd of the finger and opposite the palm knuckle. 

This should be required at every drill and writing exercise 
during the year. At first, aim only to secure these results, then 
add gradually the following exercises to train the hand to a 
prompt and ready obedience to the will. 

Describe ovals in the air, holding the pencil in the proper 
position in direct and reverse directions. The object is to 
secure position of pencil, and to secure prompt obedience of 


the muscles of the arm to the will. Begin slowly at first and . 


increase in rapidity with practice. Aim to secure ultimately 
a speed of 50 ovals a minute. Repeat with a reverse motion. 
Vary the exercise by using the slate and pencil, and lead up to 
the use of lead pencil and paper. ‘Time, five minutes each 
half day. 

Teach first half-year the letters 1, u, n, m,t. Second half- 
wear teach iv) w, X,° 1 S\/oyic eyed. 

When the form of a letter is already known, the effort to 
repeat the letter quickly should begin, at first singly and later 
in groups and words. Require the best efforts of the pupils. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Use the preceding drill daily for a few minutes, to secure a 
correct position of body, feet, hands and pencil. Accept no 
poor work. ‘The letters already taught should be constantly 
reviewed. 

First: Hatr-YEar,—Teach.d, p, 1; bj -hyk, 4) 7y)h23e0 eee 

SEcoND HaAtr-YEAR.—Continue the drill. Review the 
letters already taught, and teach these capitals: A, N, M, F, 
1 4952, Ky Ges. 2 Use.penciPand paper 

Practice each letter, using blackboard, slate and paper. 
Combine the letters in groups and words. Strive first for 
accuracy, and then for promptness of execution. Aim to secure 
finally 60 letters per minute. 
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THIRD YEAR. 


First Haur.—Use daily drill upon the motions and things 
Mimsaverauent. Leach tne’ capitals O, C) FB,’ Dy GePe Re 
Practice the joining of small letters, asin, m,o,c, &c. Use 
word combinations in the same way. 

Seconp Hatr.—Keep up daily drill in all the elements 
acquired. These are the ovals direct and inverse, also the 
horizontal groups of small letters and connected words. ‘Teach 
the capitals Y, S, L. Practice the first stroke of capital W. 
This enters so largely into the remaining capital letters that it 
needs much practice. It is a modified form of the reversed 
oval and is a prominent part of W, Y,Q, U, X and Z. Allow 
no poor work. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


First Hatr-YEAR.—Continue the drill upon all previous 
forms and elements previously taught. Add to this drill the 
W form repeated upon itself so as to forma spiral. In all 
writing and drill, accuracy of form is the first consideration, 
and rapidity is a secondary, and yet a very essential factor. 

SECOND HAtr-YEAR.—Continue the daily drill in rapid form- 
ation of the ovals, making especial use of the spiral. Group 
letters and words for legibility and rapidity. Strive to secure 
-120 letters a minute. Accept no poor work. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Continue the daily drill in rapid formation of the ovals and 
spirals; continue the grouping of words and letters. Practice 
correspondence, business and social forms. Use copy books 
only to show the progress of the pupils. 

The elements of success are but few. Patient and persistent 
attention to the drills designed to secure accuracy and prompt- 
ness will give that facility in writing which makes it of commer- 
cial value. Too much importance can hardly be attached to 
these points. 
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Accept no poor work. Require the best efforts of the pupil. 
The price of prompt mechanical ability in any department of 
life is unremitting practice. One lesson a week upon the drills 
here laid down, is not too much time to be given during the 
remaining years of the school life to insure a reasonable excel- 
lence and promptness in this necessary branch of instruction. 


INVACGULR Eo Seb iS: 


The pupils must be dscoverevs. ‘he teacher’s position to- 
ward them is simply to place them in such relations to the object 
studied, that the investigation shall be profitable. 

No hasty information should be given, simply as a help, if it 
would tend to lessen their curiosity, or check their eager pur- 
suit of discovery. : 

For this work the teacher should make a thorough prepara- 
tion by her own personal study of the object. She must havea 
definite purpose with each lesson, that she may sit with the class 
and study with them. They need to be guided. A logical 
sequence in the things to be discovered is necessary. 

It is important also to understand just how far to proceed in 
any investigation. At first, only the most obvious features 
should be noted, and the things observed should be used as a 
language lesson. The age, interest and ability of the pupils, 
and above all, the common sense of the teacher, must be the 
practical key to the solution of the problem. 


SPELLING: 


Good spelling is the right form-expression of words, learned 
through close and careful] observation. Frequent repetition 
in writing these forms serves to impress them on the memory. 


ee 


It is one of the essential studies, and when acquired, becomes 
one of the distinctive ornaments of written language. 

Metuops.—Thoroughness in drills or practice includes all 
the science necessary for teaching this subject. Steady and 
persistent copying of the words that pupils are unable to spell 
will ultimate in these words being spelled with accuracy and 
ease. 

GRADE WorkK.—In the lowest primary grades the aim should 
be to train the pupils so that they shall form the habit of close 
and careful observation. Children first learning to copy should 
trace over the words which have been selected by the teacher 
for them to learn. These words should be written on the 
blackboards, slips of paper or slates, by the teacher; after- 
wards, have the children try to reproduce them from the copy. 
Teachers should be very careful at this stage to inspect each 
child’s work to see that no incorrect forms are learned. Give 
such assistance to the children as they individually require. 
Have the children write and re-write the words until they are 
able to produce them from the copy without conscious effort. 
Require the children to compare, and teach them to correct 
any errors that may appear. The spelling work of the first 
two years should not include much more than the copying of 
words and sentences with perfect accuracy. 

On entering upon dictation work, be careful to select the 
words which seem to be least difficult. Inspect all dictated 
and written language work, noting carefully the misspelled 
words. Keep a list of these words and have daz/y drills on 
them until hey are mastered. Remember, that it is to the 
constant and persevering efforts made in copying—under 
watchful inspection—the words likely to be misspelled, that 
correct spelling will be secured and so become the result 
of a fixed habit. 

It is recommended that each pupil in grades above the Third, 
record in a suitable blank book the words misspelled by each, 
arranged in alphabetical order; these words should then be 
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copied and given to the teacher, who should keep an alphabet- 
ical list of the different words that have been wrongly spelled. 

This record will show, also, the number of times each word 
has been misspelled. Dictate these words in every spelling 
exercise until each one is spelled correctly without hesitation. 
Do not allow misspelled words to accumulate; teach these 
words before attempting others. The words forming the 
pupils’ vocabulary in any grade must be learned in that grade. 

The words and terms used in different branches of study in 
the several grades should be learned as they occur and be 
studied in the same manner as other words. 

The examination tests should prove the pupils’ ability to 
spell all words within their vocabulary. 


READING. 


DEFINITION.—Readingis getting thought through the medium 
of words arranged in sentences. The words may be either 
written or printed., 

It is of two kinds—sz/en¢ and ora/. Silent reading is limited 
to the definition given above. Oral reading includes silent 
reading and adds to it the proper vocal expression of the thought 
in the exact words of the author. Silent reading precedes the 
oral and is the more important. The main purpose of oral 
reading is to give the teacher absolute proof that the pupil’s 
mind has correctly apprehended the thought. Inflection and 
emphasis are merely mechanical effects and are controlled by 
the thought itself. Articulation and pronunciation are learned 
simply by example and imitation, and the teacher should confine 
imitation to these particulars. 

A1m.—To train pupils to grasp the thought in the sentences 
read. In reading, the sentence is to be regarded as the unit of 
thought. 
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Puonics.—-In the lowest grades no special drills in phonics 
are necessary. Whenever a word is pronounced incorrectly the 
teacher should simply call attention to it and pronounce the 
word very slowly and distinctly, then require the same pro- 
nunciation from the children. Allow no- suppression or slur- 

ring of the oral elements. 

- ALPHABET.—Indexed words and alphabetical lists are mat- 
ters of daily use. The object to be accomplished by the 
alphabet recitations as indicated in the primary grades is to 
give pupils a ready knowledge of the position of the letters as 
they are arranged in the English alphabet. Children should 
be trained to recite the alphabet with great rapidity. This will 
be a great aid to pupils in their use of dictionaries. 

CLAssEs.—No class below the Fourth Grade should exceed 
ten pupils, and the time devoted to the reading lesson should 
be limited to 15 minutes. If the new and difficult words have 
been studied in advance of the lesson, this amount of time will 
be ample. 

METHOD. Oral reading should represent the thought as first 
presented on the page by associated words. Errors in inflec- 
tion or emphasis are positive proofs that the thought has not 
been clearly comprehended by the pupil. Whenever the read- 
ing is faulty the teacher should direct the child’s mind in his 
processes of thought-getting. ‘This can be done easily by 
judicious questioning and by calling the pupil’s attention 
sharply to the thought until it is mastered. Do not read a sen- 
tence for the child to imitate. | 

The use of the blackboard is indispensable in teaching be- 
ginners and the script form of words is to be employed. As 
words are the elements of sentences, great care must be taken 
to have them thoroughly learned. 

Words should be taught apart from the regular reading 
exercise and in advance of it. A word should be learned as 
something which is to be associated with the idea it represents 
in forming sentences. A word is simply a letter or combina- 
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tion of letters, used as the sign of an idea. It is learned only 
by associating it with its idea. Repeated acts of association 
serve to impress the word firmly on the memory. In teaching 
new words, then, the mental law of association should be as 
closely observed as possible. Appropriate objects, pictures, 
etc., should be freely used in the process until, by frequent 
repetitions, the word is incorporated into the consciousness of 
the pupil and is instantly recognized by him. 

At first, teach about ten or fifteen words that will be needed 
in sentence-making ; after these have been learned, arrange 
them in short sentences. Vary the sentences so to have the 
different kinds in every lesson. Have all words copied as fast 
as learned. Keep a list of all words used on the blackboard 
and have daily drills on them until each word is instantly 
recognized when it is pointed out. Teach, objectively, as 
many words as possible, and teach other words in phrases and 
sentences. In teaching the articles, pronounce them as parts 
of the words which they precede. Put new words into a great 
number of different sentences. Train children to read in easy, 
conversational tones. Avoid concert reading and teach to 
small groups or classes. See that each child has grasped the 
thought and until you feel sure that he has the thought, do not 
permit him to read. . 

For beginners, the reading should be of a very simple kind. 
Sentences that can be easily taken in by the eye and quickly 
apprehended should be selected. It will be found that more 
progress can be made by confining the children to short 
sentences during the first two years and establishing at the out- 
set the habit of quickly grasping the thought, than to attempt 
to burden the mind with long and complicated sentences. 
What is read should be the expression of the thought as the 
child has interpreted it, and the language should seem to be 
his own. 

After 200 or 250 words have been learned, take up the 
Chartbook. The changing from the script to the printed forms 
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need occasion no delay—two days at most, will enable pupils 
to read print without difficulty. If the book is used, place, in 
script, on the blackboard, one or two lessons that are to be 
read first and have the class read them. ‘Then have these 
lessons read from the book. A few lessons of this kind and 
the transition is accomplished. ‘Train pupils to read without 
pointing to the words with their fingers. Have the printed 
lessons copied in script. 

In teaching the words in the reading books to primary 
classes, have the new and difficult ones placed on the black- 
board a day or two in advance of the time of the reading lesson 
containing them. Have these words studied and copied many 
times. Use them for spelling, lessons, also in the language 
work. Require the pupils to pronounce the word from its form 
before spelling. Do not allow a word to be spelled for the 
purpose of determining its pronunciation. 

The reading books furnished to schools are specially graded 
to correspond with the several classes therein. They keep pace 
with the pupils’ advancement, and the vocabulary used 1s that 
best adapted to the successive steps of progress in the several 
grades. 

In selecting the lessons, the order of the reading book need 
not be followed. By choosing the lessons which seem to the 
teacher best adapted to the capacity of the class, better results 
will be obtained. It is recommended that the easier lessons 
of one book be read first; then take another book of the same 
grade and read in like manner, and so continue until a certain 
vocabulary of words can be read, without hesitation, at sight. 
Proceed gradually with the more difficult or advanced lessons. 
Select the most interesting lessons—dialogues are good—to 
teach natural expression. Do not read the same lessons over 
and over. , 

It is recommended that reading books be withheld from the 
pupils in Primary Grades until the time of the class exercise, 
so that pupils may gain the power to read at sight the grades of 
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reading to which they have been accustomed. This can be 
done only when the eye and faculties of the mind are trained 
to act in unison. After the lessons have been read, require the 
pupils to reproduce them, either by oral or written exercises; 
this will prove an excellent means to language study and will 
be a test of knowledge gained. 

Encourage pupils to substitute synonyms in place of words 
used inthe lessons. Frequent exercises in silent reading should 
be had for both oral and written reproductions. 


— GOURSE OF STUDY. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN MATHEMATICS. 


Se ee a a ge 


AR IALEEMEETE TC: 
PRIMARY GRADBS. 
FIRST YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Count objectively to 20, and write the numbers from dicta- 
tion. Combinations in Addition to to. Column examples 
using numbers of no more than two figures. Have simple 
concrete problems, pupils writing numerical solutions. Teach 
Roman numbers to XI. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Combinations in Addition to 20. Write, read and add num- 
bers of no more than three figures, the sum in no column 
exceeding 20. Teach Roman numbers to XX. Continue con- 
crete examples. Count to ror as directed in Manual, p. 164. 


SECOND YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Continue Addition, using numbers of no more than four 
figures, the sum in no column exceeding 35. Write, read and 
_ add. Tables and combinations through 6’s. (See Suggestions 
on Fundamental Rules, Addition Tables). Concrete examples. 
Teach Roman numbers to LI. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue column addition, using numbers of no more than 
six figures (two periods), the sum in no column greater than 50. 
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Addition Tables and combinations through 9g’s. (See Sugges- 
tions on Fundamental Rules). Teach Subtraction through two 
periods. (See Suggestions, p. 166). Concrete examples. Teach 
Multiplication through 5. Roman numbers to CI. 


THIRD YBAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 
Rapid Addition throughout the year. 
Multiplication. (See Suggestions, pp. 166 and 167). 
Addition and Subtraction. U.S. Money. 
(SECOND HALF.) 


Short Division (Divisor r to 9, inclusive). Multiplication 
and Division, U. S. Money, using abstract divisors no greater 
than 9. Continue concrete examples and Roman notation. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 
Long Division. (Rapid Addition throughout the year). 
Problems involving Fundamental Rules. 
(SECOND HALT.) 


Fractions to Multiplication of Fractions. (See Suggestions, 
pp. 168 to 171 inclusive, Steps 1 to 12). 
Frequent drills in rapid use of fundamental operations. 


GRAMMAR GRADES. 
FIFTH YEAR: 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Fractions completed. (See Suggestion, pp. 171, 172 and 173). — 

Tables—Linear, Square, Cubic, Liquid, Dry, Avoirdupois. 

Time—Reduction, Ascending and Descending. Suggestions, 
Pp. 173, 174 and 175). | 
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(SECOND HALF.) 


Fundamental Rules, Compound Numbers. Simple Problems. 
Mensuration Rectangular Plane Surfaces. (See Suggestions, 


pp. 173, 174 and 175). 
SIXTH YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Decimals; including 
Cost of a certain number of lbs., price, per Ton given. 
“© brick, shingles, etc, f Ge Ore iess 
U.S. Money completed. (See 2d Half, 3d Year), 
Mensuration—Application of Square Measure to Carpeting, 
Plastering, Roofing, etc., etc. (See Suggestions, pp.174and 175). 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Mensuration—Application of Cubic Measure to bins, cellars, 
walls, wood. (Suggestions, pp. 174 and 175). 

Percentage begun and applied to Profit and Loss. (Sug- 
gestions, pp. 175 to 177). 

Interest—Finding ¢zterest by the Year Method. (Sugges- 
tions, pp. 177 and 178). 4 

SEVENTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Percentage completed as applied to Zusurance, Commission 
and Brokerage, Stock Investments, Bank Discount, Taxes. 
(Suggestions, pp. 177 and 178), 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Simple Proportion, Square Root, Application of Square 
Root to the Right Angles, Fundamental rules, short methods 
in multiplication and division. Strengthen weak points. (Sug- 

gestions, pp. 178 and 179). 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Review Arithmetic two days per week. 
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(FIRST HALF.) 
U. S. Money, Fractions (Com. and Dec.), Denom. Numbers. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Remaining Topics. 


ALGEBRA. 
(See Manual, pp. 179 to 184). 


Three days per week. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


To Simple Equations. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Simple Equations finished. 


BOOKKEEPING. 
(See Manual, pp. 184 and 185). 


DRAWING. 


As directed by the Supervisor of Drawing. 


GEOGRAEP ERY: 
THIRD YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


These topics should be taught regularly through observation 
and conversation lessons. (See Nature Studies, 3d year). 


HoME GEOGRAPHY. 


Observation of neighborhood. Structure.—Forms of land, 
forms of water, earth materials, location and direction. 
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Hill.—Base, slopes, summit, hill range, hill system. 

Mountains.—Base, slope, summit, peaks, mountain range, 
mountain system, volcanoes (crater, lava). How represented. 

Plains.—Fields, woods, meadows, swamps, plains, deserts 
(oases). 

Valley.—Table land, high lands, river valley, low lands. 
(See Nature Studies, 3d year). 

Plans of school room, school yard and vicinity of school 
house, moulded and drawn. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Teach Geographical ideas, based upon observation, using 
geographical language; bodies of land, bodies of water, pro- 
jections of land and indentations of water, climate (weather), 
soil, productions, drawing and moulding map of neighborhood. 


BopiEs OF WATER. 


1. Spring.—How formed, pure water, mineral, hot. 

2. Brook.—Source, branches, bed, current, channel, mouth, 
water-shed. 

3. River.—Source, branches, banks (right, left), bed current, 
channel, water-falls, mouth, uses (draining, manufacturing, 
commerce), river system, river basin, water-shed. 

4. Pond.—-System, basin, shore. 

Lake.—-System, basin, shore. 

Ocean.—Sea, gulf, bay, strait, channel, sound. 
Coast.—Beach, cliffs, bluffs. 

Projections.--Cape, promotory, peninsula, isthmus, 
Temperature.——Hot, cold, temperate. 


Or AN 


Soil.—-Loamy, sandy, clayey, fertile, arable, barren. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

1. Plants.—Food, clothing, building materials (houses, 
ships, utensils), fuel, medicine, oils and dyes. 


2. Animals.—Food, clothing (furs, skins, leather), labor, 
utensils (ivory, bone). 


ns WF 


3. Minerals.——Fuel, food, building materials (houses, ships, 
utensils). | 
Conversation and Language lessons. (Suggestions, pp. 188 


and 189. 
FOURTHIY BAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Preparatory work reviewed and continued. People, races, 
occupations, governments, religions, states of society. Draw 
and study map of Newark, with reference to the following 
topics: 

Draw to a definite scale and locate principal streets and 
buildings. 

PEOPLE. | 

1. Races.—-Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, African, Ameri- 
can. 

2. Peculiarities.—Size and form of body; form of head and 
features; color of skin; kind of hair; character. 

3. Occupations.— Agriculture, fishing, mining, manufac- 
tures, commerce (exports, imports). 

4. Government.—Republic, monarchy (absolute, limited). 
Necessity for; where found; necessary departments. 

5. Religion.—Pagan, Jewish, Christian; Mohammedan. 

OvPertatesio1 Society.—Savage, half civilized, civilized. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Earth as a whole; form and motions, hemispheres, circles, 
bodies of land, bodies of water, climate, productions, com- 
merce. Study map of the world. Ask for jointed globe. 

1. Form of the earth.—Illustrated with globe, clay or 
croquet ball, flattened at two opposite sides. 

2. Motions of the earth.—Use wooden needles for axis and 
teach effects of rotation and revolution.—Teach only most 
general and simple facts. Teach equator, poles and hem- 


isphere. a 
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3. Land and water hemispheres.—Draw a line around a 
globe so as to show the pupils that most of the land is in one 
hemisphere and most of the water in the other. 

4. Northern and southern hemispheres.—Show with a globe 
the relative amount of land and water north and south of the 
equator. 

5. Eastern and western hemispheres.—Why called old and 
new worlds. 

6. Bodies of land.—The names, relative size and position 
of the continents taught from a globe. Lead pupils to see 
similarity and difference in shape and character of outlines. 

7. Bodies of water.—Teach relative size and position of the 
oceans from a globe. Lead pupils to see which are in the 
eastern and which in the western hemispheres. 

8. Climate.—Hot, cold and temperate sections. 

9. Productions and Commerce.—Have a few of the princi- 
pal productions named and the climate and localities in which 
they are produced, described. Give the pupils some ideas of 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, by showing how and to 
what places the various productions are carried. 


SACS) ED bk Sr ha 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Study of North and South America by topics. 
Map Drawing. 
Study of a Continent: 

1. Position on globe; show what part is hot, cold, tem- 

perate; direction from other continents. 
Relative size compared with other continents. 

3. Outline: character of coast line compared with other 
continents; principal indentations; outline drawn 
by pupils. ; 

4. Mountain systems: approximate length and width; 
comparative height; direction of slopes. 
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5. Principal rivers and lakes (a few of the largest); 
source and mouth; relative length. 

6. Most valuable productions: where obtained. 

. Important countries; position in continent; compara- 

tive size. 

8. Best known cities: position; comparative size. 

9. People: races; occupations. 

Topical arrangements: 


= 


Position: surrounding water and land; latitude; zones. 
Contour, comparative shape; regularity of coast line. 
Size: compared with other continents, 


abies Bate 


Surface: a. Highlands—-mountains, plateaus; 4. Low- 
lands—valleys, plains. a 

Inland Waters: large lakes and rivers. 

Climate: comparative temperature and moisture. 

Productions: vegetable, animal, mineral. 


People: races, employments, customs, government. 
Political Divisions: countries, large cities. 


oI DYN 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Study of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia by topics, using 


the previous order. 


SIXTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Studies of countries and sections of North and South 
America, United States, West Indies, British America and 
Brazil by topics. 

Map Drawing. 

Mathematical and physical features of the earth as a whole: 

1. Form of the Earth: its four proofs. 
2. Motions of the Earth: rotation, axis, poles, equator, 
effects of rotation. 
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3. Revolution: evidences, effects of revolution, tropical 
and polar circles, causes of location, zones, parallels, 
meridians, variations in day and night. in different 
parts of the earth. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Study of sections of U.S. topically. Special attention to 
Middle Atlantic States and New Jersey. 
Map Drawing. 
Mathematical and physical features continued: , 
tr. Latitude and Longitude: length of degrees on large 
circle and small circle; latitude, measured where 
and from what; longitude, measured where and 
from what; difference in longitude with reference 
to time. 
2. Land Surface: formation of continents; coral forma- 
tion; volcanic effects; causes of depression and 


elevation of surface. 


TOPICs. aypee 

1. Position: boundaries—-land and water; latitude, longi- 
tude, zone. 

2. Size: length and breadth; relative size. 

3. Surface: highlands—mountains (systems, ranges, 
peaks, volcanoes); plateaus; lowlands—plains, in- 
terior, coast. 

4. Drainage: water partings; rivers—source, direction, 
principal branches, uses; lakes—location, salt, fresh. 

5. Climate: kind—temperate, moisture, healthfulness; 
causes—latitude, elevation, currents (air, water), 
nearness to sea. 

6. Productions: fertile and barren sections; mineral, 
vegetable, animal. 
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7. People: races; occupations—agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce (domestic, foreign; exports, where sent; 
imports, from what place; means, railroads, rivers, 
etc.); manners and customs; education; govern- 
ment; religion. 

8. Political Divisions: states—important cities and towns; 
for what noted. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Studies of countries and sections by topics. 
British Empire, France, Germany, Italy and Russian Empire. 
Map Drawing. 7 
Mathematical and physical features of the earth as a whole 
continued. | 
(SECOND HALF.) 


Important features of the countries of Asia, Africa, Australia 
and principal islands of the Pacific. 
Mathematical and physical features continued: 

g. Climate: formatidn of dew, mist, fog, cloud, rain, snow, 
frost and hail; amount of rain; how affected in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth; temperature—depends 
upon what. : 

to. Soil (sub soil): fertility—depends upon what? degree 
of fertility; adaptation of different plants to soil. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


During this year there should bea careful study of such parts 
of the previous work as may need review. In addition, the 
following 

COMMERCIAL CITIES 
are to be studied: 


nie 


(FIRST HALF.) 


New York, Chicago, Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Rio Janeiro, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Berlin, Genoa, Venice, Constantinople, Calcutta, Canton, 
Tokio, Melbourne, Cairo. 


Points For Stupy: 


Location: where; why; growth and population; commercial 
importance; principal exports and imports; routes from New 
York; historical importance. 


PbS TORY.AND CLVICS: 
FIRST YEAR. 


Stories selected from mythology, fable, romance, poetry— 
adapted to the capacity of the pupil—should be told by the 
_ teacher. 

Stories are more interesting when accompanied by pictures 
of persons and places, or illustrated by rough sketches upon the 
backboard. 

Books recommended for use of teachers: 

The Childhood of the World (Clodd); The Seven Kings of 
the Seven Hills (Lairy); Greek Heroes (Kingsley); German 
Popular Tales (Grimm); Fairy Tales, first series (Stickney); 
Stories of the Old World (Church); Folk Stories and Fables 
(Scudder); Myths of Hellas (Coh); Wonder World Stories 
(Polke); The Three Greek Children (Church); Golden Book 
of Choice Reading (Swinton); Wonder Book (Hawthorne); 
Tanglewood Tales (Hawthorne). 
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SECOND YEAR. 


Continue story-telling and make a study of some of the 
primitive races, 
Use pictures and sketches upon blackboard. 


INDIANS: 


a. personal appearance: life in tribes, chiefs; 4. homes: wig- 
wams, how made, fire, how built; c. Indian child: dress, cradle, 


pets, games, toys; @d. food: how obtained, how cooked; e. 


weapons: material, how made, uses; /. occupations: men, 
women; g. modes of travel: canoe, material, how made; 2. 
manners and customs: trade, money. 


FBSKIMO: 


a. appearance: dress; 4. houses: shape, size, how built, how 
warmed, how finished; c. children: life of the child, dress, 
sports; @. food: materials, how obtained, how cooked; e. oc- 
cupations: men, women; /. modes of travel: sledges, how 
made, how drawn; g. boats: how made; 4%. weapons and uten- 
sils: uses; z. animals: bears, deer, seal, walrus; 7. country: 
climate, vegetation, summer and winter, day and night, sunset 
and moonlight. 

Good books for the use of teachers: 

The Story of the American Indian (Brooks); Indian History 
for Young folks (Drake); Among the Indians (Henry A. Bow- 
ler); The Myths of the New World (D. G. Brinton); Manners 
and Customs of the American Indians (Geo. Catlin); Famous 
American Indians (Edward Eggleston); Pawnee Hero Stories 
(Grinnell); Adrift in the Icefields (Hall); Children of the Cold 
(Schwatka); Polar Worlds (Harting); World of Ice (Ballan- 
tyne); Houses and House Life of American Aborigines (Mor- 
gan); Nimrod of the North (Schwatka); The Voyage of the 
Voga (Nordenskoid). 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Continue work of first and second years and take such a 
view as is suggested by the following topics of Egypt. 


EGYPT: 


a. locate on map and globe; J. the people, their color, ap- 
pearance; c. old cities, Thebes, Memphis; @. the Nile, how it 
makes the desert fertile; ¢. the pyramids, how built, the sphinx; 
jf. the bondage of the Israelites, the story of Joseph; ¢. how 
the ancient Egyptians differed from the negro and why; 4. 
compare progress of the Egyptians with that of the Esquimaux. 

Books recommended for teachers: 

Popular account of the Ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson); The 
Story of Ancient Egypt (Rawlinson); Egypt, Descriptive, His- 
torical and Picturesque (Ebers or Samuel Manning). 


BOt RY BAK 


Have pupils read stories of American history from such 
books as are suitable for this grade. 

Develop facts by questioning. Have pupils tell stories they 
have read. 

Suitable topics for the year. 

Stories of the Indians; Columbus and Queen Isabella; The 
Discovery of America; Captain John Smith, Pocohontas; The 
Pilgrims; The Quakers; William Penn and the Indians; The 
Boston Tea Party. 

Good books for pupils to read: | 

Stories of American History (N. S. Dodge); The Boston 
Tea Party and Other stories of the Revolution (Watson); 
American History Stories (Maria L. Pratt). 


FIFTH YEAR. 
ToOPICcs: 


The Northmen ; Stories of discovery and settlement; Life 
in the Colonies; Benjamin Franklin; The Youth of Washing- 
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ton; The First Battle of the Revolution; George Washington 
and his Army; Stories of the Revolution; The Country after 
the War. | 


Suggested for pupils use: 


First Book in American History (Eggleston); Pilgrims and 
Puritans (Tiffany); From Colony to Commonwealth (Tiffany); 
Stories of American History (Wright); Stories of American 
History (C. M. Yonge); Stories of American Progress (Wright); 
Boys and Girls of the Revolution (Woodman). 


SIXTH YEAR. 


The work of this year should chiefly consist of reading some 
good hand-book of United States History. 
The following topics are suggested if there is time: 
The Slavery Question; The cctton gin, the steamboat, the 
railroad; the telegraph; Abraham Lincoln; something about 
the Civil War. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


History, as a formal study, should begin in the Seventh Year. 
The powers of memory, imagination and reflection, should be 
cultivated, and the manner of expressing the required facts 
should receive the closest attention of the teacher. 


Topics required: 
First half-year.— From beginning, to the War of the Revolu- 
tion, 


Second half-year.—From the War of the Revolution to the 
Civil War. 


Civil Government: 


The facts of Local, State and National, Government should. 


be taught in this grade as follows: 
a, What officers are chosen; 4. by whom chosen; ¢. when 
and how chosen; d. for what chosen. 


a 
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Several copies of each of the following text books should be 
supplied to each class room: Sheldon, Barnes, Johnson, Scud- 
der, Eggleston, Montgomery, etc. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 
Work required: 


First half-year.—Finish history from the Civil War. 

Second half-year.—Review History two days per week and 
read Dole’s American Citizen, three days per week, with special 
reference to principles of State Government. 

Legislative department: a. Necessity for laws; 4. Natural 
right; ¢. Object of Jaws; d. Duties of citizens to respect and 
obey; e. Nature of representation. 

Judicial Department: a. Penalties; 4. Justice—free, speedy, 
impartial; c. local administration; ¢@. presumption of innocence; 
é. duties of witnesses and court officers. 

Executive Department: execution—prompt, vigorous, im- 
partial. _ 

The Constitution: dangers to liberty; safeguard of liberty. 

Taxation: its object; just and unjust taxation; instances of 


each. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
FIRST YEAR GRADE. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Conversational lessons (see pp. 188, 189). 

Copy words from |board (see Gen. Sug. pp. 192, 193). 

Write short lists of familiar words from dictation. 

Write short lists of words from memory. 

Lead pupils to make simple statements, using words learned 
in reading. Write these upon the board and have them care- 
fully copied, possibly at another time. 
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Dictate sentences which pupils have previously given. 

Teach use of ¢hzs and ¢hat, these and those, in conversational 
lessons. | 
(SECOND HALF.) 
Continue exercises suggested for first half. 
Teach correct writing of a few proper names. 
Supply subjects for simple predicates. 

Supply predicates for simple subjects. 
Supply simple adjectives learned in reading. 
Teach forming of plurals made by adding “‘s.” 

Supply subjects for is, are; was, were; has, have. 

Supply his, her; 1s, are; was, were; has, have. 

Have filling-in exercises with statements or questions given 
in previous lessons. 

Have pupils make and write two or more consecutive state- 
ments or questions about the same thing. Do not allow pupils 
to form the bad habit of needless repetition of words. 

Dictate simple, consecutive statements or questions about 
the same thing, using pupils’ vocabulary. If possible, use 
familiar words in wew ways. | 

Note.—Allow no errors of speech, made by pupils, to pass 
unnoticed. | 

Each pupil’s name should be carefully written upon spaced 
paper, and pasted upon the slate frame or elsewhere, for oc- 
casional careful copying under teacher's supervision. 


SECOND YEAR GRADE. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Necessary drill upon work suggested for first year. 

Have lists of words written from dictation or memory. 

Have short paragraphs carefully copied from reader. 

Write upon the board (a) short sentences, (4) paragraphs, 
from reading lessons previously taught, omitting words, the 
ability to supply which will test points previously studied. (See 
first year. ) 
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Dictate sentences (declarative and interrogative), utilizing 
pupils’ vocabulary. 

Write upon the board sentences so arranged that pupils 
must supply known words in new relations. 

Dictate sentences, stopping at words to be supplied. 

Teach writing of name and address, arranged as upon an 
envelope. Teach names of days of week. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue work of first half as needed. 
Exercises in use of simple homonyms, ¢. g., hear, here; ate, 
eight; to, too, two, etc. 


9 


Suffixes “ed” and “ing.” ‘Teach for variety of expression 


and to show difference in time. 


99 66 


Teach “there is,” ‘there are;” here, there. 
Dictate from reading lessons and other sources short para- 
graphs familiar to pupils. 
Filling-in exercises with new sentences adapted to review. 
Filling-in exercises. with sentences pupils have not seen. 
Dictate short paragraphs pupils have never seen or heard, 
adapted to acquired vocabulary. 
“Finding” sentences, 7. ¢., constructing sentences from 


given words. 


THIRD YEAR GRADE. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Conversational lessons. (See pp. 188, 189.) 

Dictate statements or questions containing proper names 
and requiring pupils to supply is, are; was, were, etc. 

Filling-in exercises: a. conversational lesson; J, oral filling- 
in; ¢. written; ¢. reproduction. 

Continue exercises in sentence-forming; words given. 

Use of homonyms. 

Lead pupils to see the wse of nouns pronouns and verbs as 
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they supply them. Deduce the ames of these parts of speech 
from their use, but reguire no written definitions. 

Dictation exercises continued, 

Oral reproduction of exercises previously used in filling-in 
or dictation. 

Have lists of nouns, pronouns and verbs selected from vari- 
ous written exercises. Drill in quick recognition of these 
parts of speech. 

(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue principal features of other grades. 

Simple reproductions: (a) oral; (4) written. Call special at- 
tention to paragraphing and use of quotation marks. 

Exercises in supplying, giving wses of and selecting adjec- 
tives and adverbs. Continue these exercises with nouns, pro- 
nouns and verbs. Teach er, esé, Zy, for variety of expression. 

Begin writing from pictures. (See p. 192.) 

Simple exercises in writing short letters. Give very careful 
attention to correct form. 


FOURTH YEAR GRADE. 


(FIRST HALF.) » 


Conversational filling-in and dictation exercises, gradually 
enlarging the scope of the work. (See pp. 189, 190.) 

Reproductions: (@) reading and other lessons; (0) filling-in 
exercises used a considerable length of time before; (c) stories 
read by teacher or pupils; (d) stories told by pupils or teacher; 
(e) conversational lessons upon pictures. 

Continue letter writing. Insist upon correct form. 

Rules for the use of capital letters; abbreviations. 

Use of homonyms, 

Plurals: a. formed by “s” or “‘es;” 4. formed by changing 
J or fe to ves; ¢. formed when singular ends in y. 

Teach proper and common nouns. Exercises in giving wse 
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of, and selecting nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs. 
Teach suffixes er, est, ly, for variety of expression. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue all the features of oral and written work given in 
first half. 

Teach irregular plurals, ¢. g., foot, feet; mouse, mice; child, 
children, etc. Teach plurals which are like singular. 

Oral and written drills in the use of personal pronouns and 
the correct form of the verb, especially such verbs as eat, take, 
come, go, etc. 

MeETHOD.—Arrange subjects in one column, verb and auxil- 
laries to another, and object complements and adverbial modi- 
fiers in a third,e. g.: 


Lwe, eat, my dinner, 

you, am, yesterday, 

Mary, have, at one o'clock, 

John, had, too rapidly, 
the boys. will, etc. 


The teacher points to the subject and to something in the 
second or third column suggesting the time, and the sentences 
are given. Oral work before written. 

Supplying correct forms of nouns and pronouns. 

Teach possessives—forms, not rules. 

Exercises in rearranging words which do not make sense. 

Teach subject and predicate; teach “clause.” 

_Classify sentences according to meaning. 

Direct and. indirect quotations; how to write. 


FIFTH YEAR GRADE. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Continue conversational lessons (see pp. 188, 189). Use in 
addition to subjects already suggested (pp. 193, 194): @. inter- 
esting topics in geography, ¢. g., the value of coal; 4. wonders of 
natural history; ¢. morals taught by reading lessons, etc. 

15 
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Oral and written summaries (occasionally) of conversational 
lessons. 

Written reproductions of lessons in reading, geography, etc. 

Letter Writing: give attention to selection of proper mater- 
ials, folding, ete (See p. 194.) 

Writing from pictures. (See p. 192.) 

Study and use of homonyms and synonyms. 

Nouns: define and classify as common and proper. 

Pronouns: define and classify as personal, relative and inter- 
rogative; use filling-in and dictation exercises in teaching and 
testing use of correct forms, 

Teach terms preposition, conjunction, interjection. * } 

Analyze simple sentences, classify according to use, and 
state complete subject and complete predicate. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue exercises given in first half. 

Drill in correct use of possessive forms of nouns and pro- 
nouns, filling-in and dictation. 

Drill in correct use of objectives. 

Correct use of sz¢ and set, Zay and fe, learn and teach. 

Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

Exercises in choosing and correctly placing adjectives and 
adverbs. 

Sentence forming, following given conditions. 

Exercises in expansion, é. g.: the boy broke a window. Ex- 
panded: the careless boy broke a costly church window. 


Notre.—Have the sentence, as given and as expanded, ana- 
lyzed (as directed in first half). Have pupils name the parts of 
speech introduced. At first, the words to be inserted may be 
suggested, the place only being determined by pupils; later, 
_pupils should suggest and place words. 

Pupils should leave this grade with a thorough understand- 
ing of the use of capttals, ordinary punctuation and paragraph- 
Ing. 
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(FIRST HALF.) 


Dictation, reproduction, writing from pictures. (See pp. 
191 to 192, inclusive.) | 

These exercises should be so arranged as to test the technics 
taught thus far. The work done in other studies should be 
utilized as suggested heretofore (see fifth year). They may be 
given less frequently than before, in order that attention may 
be given to 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITION: 


Confine this work in this grade to (t) Narration; a. brief 
description of places visited; 4. brief description of per- 
sonal experiences; c. brief descriptions suggested by certain 
words; @. reproduction of simple stories of American his- 
tory; ¢. outlines of stories read out of school. (2) Des- 
cription: a. geography; 4. elementary science. (3) Letter 
Writing: character and outline sometimes given. 

Teach peculiarities of forms (2. ¢, exceptions to general 
rules,) for nouns and pronouns, ¢. g., some nouns ending in 
“‘o,” form their plural by adding “es.” 

Review modifications of nouns and pronouns; declension. 

Continue exercises in expansion. Give sentences requiring 
thought, e. g., the wind scattered the leaves. The (high) (aut- 
umn) wind scattered the (dry) leaves (in every direction) (along 
the street) (about the lawn), etc. (See note to second half, 
fifth year.) 

(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue work suggested for first half. 

Teach modifier (adjective or adverb) to use after look, feel, 
smell, etc. Teach correct use of prepositions in, into, at, to, 
‘between, among, with, of, from, etc. Teach the term phrase. 

Review classification of sentences according to wse. Teach 
classification according to form. 
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Analysis of sentences: 

Mr. Jones, the wealthy merchant living on Prospect St., gave 
a fashionable reception last evening. 

Form of analysis: 

This is a simple sentence because, etc. It is a declarative 
sentence because, etc. The subject is, “‘ Mr. Jones, the wealthy 
merchant living on Prospect St.’ The word-subject, “ Mr, 
Jones,” is modified by the adjective element, ‘“‘ the wealthy 
merchant living on Prospect St.”” The word-predicate, “ gave,” 
is modified, etc. 

Note.—Show by illustrative sentences that a phrase or 
clause may be used as an adjective or adverb. 

Exercises in combination: 

(2) Combine a series of simple sentences into one simple 
sentence. (%.) Combine several simple statements so as to 
make a compound or complex sentence. (c) Change com- 
pound sentences to complex, complex to simple, etc. 

Exercises in inversion. 


SEVENTH YEAR GRADE. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


I. Sentence-forming ; expansion, combination, transforma- 
tion, analysis. (See sixth year.) | 

2. Modifications of verbs: voice, mode, tense, person, number. 

3. Drills in use of irregular verbs (see fourth year). Teach 
transitive and intransitive, regular and irregular. 

4. Synthesis: combine series of short disconnected state- 
ments related in meaning, in proper paragraphs forming a con- 
nected narrative, etc. Make a study of the changes. 

5. Composition : reproduction in prose of poetical narra- 
tives ; writing from pictures. (See sixth year.) 

6. Narration, description : give subjects calling for an exer- 
cise of imagination. (See pp. 193 and 194.) 
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(SECOND HALF.) 


Review 2, first half. Continue 1, 4, 5, first half. Continue 
letter writing, dictation, etc. 

Drills in correct use of case-forms. (See fifth year.) 

Study choice extracts from English prose and poetry. Analyze 
~ sentences (see sixth year), Dictation of extracts thus studied. 
Do not diagram, except as an aid to analysis at first. 


EIGHTH YEAR GRADE. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Occasional exercises in dictation, testing technics previously 
taught. Make selections from best authors. Teach rules of 
syntax and their application. 

Review the verb. ‘Teach participles as forms of the verb re- 
sembling adjectives. Illustrate by sentences. 

Conjugation of verbs in indicative, subjunctive, imperative 
and infinitive modes, active and passive voice. (Teach may, 
can, must, etc., as auxiliaries used with the simple infinitive (to 
omitted) to express power, permission, etc.) 

Composition: continue work suggested for seventh year; re- 
production of talks and current events; interpretation of 
maxims and proverbs; paraphrasing; outlines of books read; 
minutes of imaginary meetings of societies, etc. 

Paragraphic reports of real or imaginary events (accidents, 
entertainments, etc.). 

Advertisements: articles lost and found; help; situations. 

Invitations. (See Gen. Suggestions for Written Work, p. 
192; also p. 193.) 

| (SECOND HALF.) 


Composition: continue work suggested for first half. Give 
subjects requiring reflection and argument. Oral composition, 
guided by black board outlines, should precede written efforts 
as long as needed. 


” 
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Review parts of speech and modifications. Teach rules of 
syntax and their applications, 

Exercises in use of words often confounded, ¢. ¢., except, 
accept; proceed, precede; principal, principle, etc. 

Study at least one selection of each of the following: Irving, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Emerson. 

Study the ordinary figures of speech. (Rhet.) 

Review of the sentence. 

Essential: subject may be word, phrase or clause; predicate 
may be complete or imcomplete verb; (a) elements—subordin- 
ate; adjective, adjunct to (subj.)—adverbial, adjunct to (pred.) 
—word, phrase or clause; (4) use: declarative, interrogative, 


imperative, exclamatory; (c) form: simple, compound, complex. 


MUSIC. 


As required by the Director of Music. 


NATURE! SPUDIES. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Teach to recognize and select the prismatic colors. Do 
not use shades and tints. Lead the pupils to put similar colors 
together. Use either colored paper or yarns. 

Conversational Lessons on pet animals, domestic animals, 
In the spring, about common insects and birds. 

Observation Lessons. Recognize and name common ani- 
mals; single qualities of the. animal, habits and voices; their 
homes, ways of eating and drinking. Language, largely oral. 
May later copy names, and perhaps make short sentences. 
This work has two prominent objects, viz.: to develop the per- 


ceptive powers and to enlarge and enrich the vocabulary of the 
child. 
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This work must not be haphazard, but carefully prepared 
beforehand. (This work correlates with Language.) 


SECOND YEAR. 


Observation Lessons. Domestic Animals: parts in order as, 
head; distinguishing qualities; prominent habitsand uses. In- 
sects, recognize and name. Qualities of objects: hard, soft, 
round, square, smooth, rough, heavy, light, color, etc. Zan- 
guage, as in first year. Group sentences into short descrip- 
tions or stories. Supplementary, by teacher reading to interest 
pupils in animals like those observed. Stories to illustrate 
kindness (Johonnot, J. G. Wood, Wright). Talk about the 
body; compare the head, trunk, and limbs with the correspond- 
ing parts of the animals observed in regard to position and 
uses. These lessons, largely oral, some written, have the same 
objects as the first year, and may profitably blend-with lan- 
guage and hygiene. 


‘ THIRD YEAR. 


Review Color. Teach shades produced by mixing colors, as 
red and yellow, etc. Do not teach fine distinctions of tint. 
Practice matching colors and shades by the use of paper and 
yarns. 


Plants—Uses of each part of the plants used for food, es- 
pecially the common plants. Classification of roots as tubers, 
bulbs, fruit and vegetables. 

Use these’ in the fall and spring. Others in the winter 
months. 

Teach place and direction below: over, under, right side, 
left side, etc. 

Home Geography properly comes under this head with its 
molding and drawing illustrations. 


age 


FOURTH VEAR. 


Plants._-Stems, stalks, or trunks; their shapes: triangular, 
square or round. 

Parts.--Bark, wood, fibre, threads, pith. 

Color.-—Green, red, brown. 

Leaves.—-Shape, whether oval, oblong, heart-shaped, round, 
etc. 

Color of Leaves.—-Green, ‘red, etc. 

Parts.—-Stem, blade, apex, margin, surface, veins, etc. 

Shape of Margins.—-Even, wavy, toothed, etc. 

From the common plants, have the children observe the 
peculiarities as outlined above and try to find others having 
the same peculiarities. 

Animals, Insects, principal parts only as head, thorax, abdo- 
men, antenne, eyes, wings, legs. Insects mounted. 

Common Animals.—-Resemblances and differences in many 
parts of two animals and differences in one part of many ani- 
mals. 
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FIFTH YEAR, 


Plants.--Roots: kinds or resemblances and differences; uses 
as food, medicine, etc. In spring and summer study flowers, 
resemblances and differences. Fruits: the development of 
plants to seed and seeds to plants. 

Natural Phenomena (see Geog. Course).--Observe clouds, 
rain, snow, fog, mist, dew, frost, etc. 

Information Lessons.—Habits of animals, wild and domestic. 

Uses or Animals.—Living and dead. 

Growth and Culture of Articles of Food.—-Pay special atten- 
tion to common articles of vegetable growth. 

Group vertebrate animals with reference to certain resemb- 
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lances, as grass-eating, flesh-eating, gnawing, hoofed, swim- 
ming animals, etc. 

Make all observations and discoveries of the pupils a prom- 
inent part of the Language work. Have them observe, tell 
what they see, reproduce orally and in writing, and enlarge 
their vocabulary with new words to meet their expanding 
needs. 

SIXTH YEAR. 


Observation and Reading. Continue the study of Animals 
of the several zones: (a) by zones; (4) habits and values by 
comparing them with each other. 

Plants.-Continue study of previous year. Families of 
plants and their distribution. Study of food products con- 
tinued. Spices and collecting and labeling specimens. Pro- 
ductions of our own and other countries. Continue study of 
natural phenoma: sun, moon, stars, evening and morning star, 
new moon, full, and waning moons. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Observation Lessons on the common stones and minerals 
which may be obtained in our immediate neighborhood, as 
sand-stone, slate, blue-stone, lime-stone, marble, granite, and 
such ores as may be easily obtained. Study of crystals, 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Animals. Distinguishing marks of reptiles, fishes, bird 
mammals: their geographical distribution, and their uses to 
man. ‘Typical forms of animal life in the sea, such as may be 
easily obtained. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
STANDING, 


Heels as nearly together as the conformation of the body 
will allow. 
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Toes at an angle of sixty degrees; knees straight; body erect 
on hips and inclining a little forward; shoulders square and 
falling equally; e/bows near the body; palms of the hand turned 
slightly to the front; arms hanging naturally; /ead erect; chin 
slightly without constraint; eyes to the front. 


REST. 


The teacher allows the pupils to rest from time to time. At 
the command “In place, Rest,” the pupil stands with his 
weight resting on one foot, with the body and other leg re- 
laxed. If it is desired to return to the position, the teacher 
says “Class Attention,’ when they resume the standing 
position. 

FACINGS. 


Standing Position: Raise the right foot slightly, face to the 
right, turning on the left heel, the left toes slightly raised. 
Replace the right foot by the side of the left. The facing to 
the left is executed on the same heel as the right. 


SITTING, 


Sit squarely in the seat, feet placed firmly on the floor; 
shoulders back, but not touching the back of the chair; head 
erect, chin drawn down toward the throat; hands clasped on 
the desk or in the lap. 


FLOATING MOVEMENT. 


Standing Position: 1. Hands brought to front of body, 
waist high, palms downward. 2. Back to side with a floating, 
graceful movement. 3. Bring hands forward, shoulder high, 
4. Back to side with floating, graceful motion. 5. Bring hands 
face high. 6. Back with same motion. 7. Bring hands to- 
gether over the head. 8. Return the hands to the sides with 
the same motion as before; repeat in reverse order, overhead, 
face high, chest high, waist high; end in position at last count. 

1. Arms raised slightly in front, palms down. 2. Turn 
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palms over and back eight counts; at eighth count return hands 
to side; arms raised waist high and hands turned as before; at 
eighth count, return hands to side. 3. Arms raised to level of 
the shoulder and hands turned as at first, arms returning to 
side. 4. Arms raised over the head, and motions repeated as 
before; repeat the movements in reverse order. 

1. Extend both arms, rigid, to the front, thumbs up. 2. 
Move arms back, shoulder high, as far as possible. 3. Return 
hands to the front. 4. Bring hands to side; repeat four times. 

1. Both arms rigid, raised shoulder high, palms down. 2. 
Bring the arms still rigid to front of body. 3. Back to first 
position. 4. Arms raised over head and hands turned so that 
the tips of the fingers will touch. 5. Back to side; reverse the 
movement and return to position; repeat four times. 

1. Arms extended at side of body, shoulder high, rigid, 
palms down. 2. Shake both arms and hands quickly, wrist 
and hands relaxed during eight counts; at eighth count bring 
the hands to the side; this movement is entirely in the shoulder, 
not in the elbows; hands and wrists relaxed; it may be con- 
tinued for sixteen counts, if desired. 

Revolving Motions: 1. Arms extended in front, palms 
down. 2. With relaxed wrists and hands, rotate the arms in 
circles, rapidly; this movement, like the preceding, may con- 
tinue for eight or sixteen counts; at last count return to side. 

Pulling Motion: 1. Arms extended in front of body, 
shoulder high, palms downward. 2. Bring the hands back to 
side of shoulder, closing and turning hands and pulling hard. 
3. Bring hands to front. 4. Return to side; repeat four times. 

Stretching Motion: 1. Arms extended in front of body, 
hands clenched, right hand resting on left, so that the little 
finger of the right hand touches the thumb of the left; elbow 
bent and close to the side. 2. Raise right arm diagonally up 
and left hand diagonally down, asif stretching an elastic; make 
the arms rigid. 3. Bring arms back to first position, left hand 
on right hand. 4. Reverse the movement, left hand diagonally 
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up and right hand down; repeat the movement for eight or six- 


teen counts. 
BREATHING EXERCISES. 


Standing Position: 3. Hands on hips, thumbs front. 2. 
Inhale while the teacher lifts her hand or counts. 3. Exhale 
while the teacher drops her hand or counts. 4. Bring arms to 
side; repeat four times or eight times. 

The same movement, but the pupil raises himself upon his 
toes during inhalation, and brings his heels gently to the floor, 
while exhaling; repeat four times. 

Standing Position: 1. Bring arms slowly to the level of the 
shoulder, inhaling at the sametime. 2. Drop the arms slowly, 
exhaling at the same time. 3. Raise arms as before. 4. Drop 
arms as before; repeat for eight counts. 

Repeat the last movement adding rising on toes during in- 
halation and descending during exhalation. | 

These exercises do not. interfere with the use of the many 
devices of the teacher, designed to secure the close observa- 
tion of the pupils or to give them needed rest and relaxation. 
Many of the exercises laid down for more advanced pupils 
may be introduced at the discretion of the teacher. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


Designed for the grades between the Third and Eighth 
years. 

The following exercises are drawn from Anderson’s Light 
Gymnastics, and are designed to remedy common and notice- 
able defects in the position of the ead, arms, body and limbs, 
caused by deficient or by unequal development of the muscles 
which give power and direction to the various parts of the body. 
These defects are not organic, z. ¢., are not the result of disease, 
but are due to the causes mentioned above. Among these 
defects may be mentioned the following: 

Head.—Drops forward; carried a little to one side; chin 
raised too high. 
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Shoulders.— Round, stooping, sloping and uneven; one lower 
than the other. , ; 

Thorax.—The diameter at the base too short; one side better 
developed than the other. 

Shoulders.—Right shoulder blade too prominent in right 
handed people. 

Spine.—Side or lateral curves; bends too far forward from 
between the shoulders, 

Waist.—Too narrow; abdominal muscles weak. 

Hips.—Thrown too far forward. 

Arms.—Forearm better developed than the upper arm. 

Leg.—Better developed than the thigh. 

Thigh.—Inside and back poorly developed. 

This arrangement of exercises will be found serviceable in 
remedying these defects. They are the ab c’s of future gym- 
nastic acquirements, if the pupils desire to make further 
progress. They are believed to be practicable in our school- 
rooms, and teachers can find a full exposition of the ow and 
the why in the book named above, viz.: Anderson’s Light 
Gymnastics, published by Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

These exercises also are a thorough preparation for the use 
of wand and dumb-bells, and a full and attractive development 


of these exercises is given in this book. 


LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 


The following series are given as practice exercises, Differ- 
ent combinations will be given in other series which will follow. 

In executing these movements the pupils will take position 
of attention as follows: 

Heels on the same line and as near together as the conforma- 
tion of the body will permit. Feet turned out at an angle of 
sixty degrees. Knees straight. Body erect on the hips, in- 
clining a little forward. Shoulders square and falling equally. 
Elbows near the body. Palms of the hands turned slightly to 
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he front, arms hanging naturally. Head erect, chin slightly 
drawn in without constraint, eyes to the front. 

Music (where used), ninety to the minute, or march time. 

‘Unless otherwise stated, each alternate movement will be re- 
peated four times. Movements together, will be repeated eight 
times. 

1, Bring the right hand to hips (the thumb and elbow well 
back) four times. Bring. the left hand to the hip in the same 
way, four times. Repeat the same with both hands in the same 
way, eight times. Return to posztion, attention. 

z, Bring the right hand (closed) to the chest. Left hand 
the same. Both hands the same Return to attention. 

3. Bring the right hand to the shoulder, tips of the fingers 
touching the shoulders. Left hand thesame. Both hands the 
same. <A/tention. 

4. Swing the right hand rigid (shoulder high) to the right. 
Left hand the same. Both hands the same. A/Ztention. Also 
drill the pupils in swinging the arms in the oblique and front 
directions —hip-high, shoulder-high and head-high. 

5. Swing the right arm rigid, frontandup. Left arm. Both 
arms. A/tention. 

6. Bring the right hand palm down to the left shoulder; left 
hand to the right shoulder; both hands. Attention. 

7. Fold the arms in front, eight times. Attention. 

8. Fold the arms back eight times. Attention. 

g. Swing the hands up sideways and clasp on top of the 
head (keep the elbows back) eight times. Attention. 

to. Flex the arms forcibly—palm of the hand front, elbows 
well back—eight times. Attention. 


LEGS AND FEET. 


1. Keep the toes on the floor, but raise the right heel by 
bending the knee; same with the left heel; eight times each. 
(Do not in this exercise permit the hips to droop.) 

2. Keep the heel on the floor, raise the toes and twist the 
right leg to the right; to the left; same with the left; four times. 
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3. Flex the right thigh until it is parallel with the floor, 
point the toes down; same with the left; four times. 

4. Flex the right leg, keeping the thighs parallel to each 
other, point the toes back; same with the left. 

5. Swing the right leg in these directions eight times each; 
front, sideways, back, returning in the reverse order; swing the 
left leg in the same way. (Toes pointing downward.) 

6. ‘Take the hopping motion on each leg, on both legs and 
alternate. The alternate motion can easily be turned into a 
“Run in-place.”’ 

A hopping motion is executed on one leg. It consists in 
leaping lightly from the floor two or three inches (up and down) 
alighting and starting from the same foot. The knee should 
always be bent in alighting. Hands should be on the hips. 

7. The stamping motion with the right foot; same with the 
left foot; eight times. This motion is made by raising the 
foot two or three inches from the floor, and bringing it down 
squarely so that both the ball and the heel touch the floor. 


BODY MOVEMENT. 


1. Bend the body forward, to each side, and back; also in 
the oblique directions; eight times each. 

2. Turn the shoulders to the right; to the left; eight times 
each. 

3. Roll the body from left to right and from right to left; 
eight times each. 

4. Take the same exercises for the head as for the body. 
If any pupil should become dizzy from the head motion such 
pupil should be excused for that time. 


FREE GYMNASTICS. 
(FIRST SERIES.) 


Position as before, except that the hands should be placed 
on the hips, thumbs forward. 
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Raise upon the toes sixteen times. 


a 


Raise upon the heels sixteen times. 

Bend the body forward eight times. 

Bend the body to the right side eight times. 
Bend the body to the left side eight times. 
Bend the body back eight times. 

Drop the head to the right twelve times. 


OI ANE Yb 


Drop the head to the left twelve times. 

9. Drop the head back eight times, at the same time bring 
the hands to the chest. 

to. Thrust clinched hands down eight times. 

rt. Thrust clinched hands out toward side eight times. 

12. Thrust clinched hands up eight times. 

13. Thrust clinched hands front, shoulder high, eight times. 
At the eighth count drop the bands to the sides. 

14. Bend right knee, keeping the toes on the floor, eight 
times. 

15. Bend the'left knee, toes to the floor, eight times. On 
the eighth count, flex the arms, keeping the elbows to the side, 
palms front, hands open, fingers apart. 

16. Open and close hands sixteen times. On the sixteenth 
count let the hands fall to the sides. 

17. Stamp the right foot lightly sixteen times. 

18. Stamp the left foot lightly and slap the hands sixteen 
times. : | 

19. Stamp the left foot lightly, clap the hands and count 
aloud, sixteen times. 

Exercises 17, 18 and 19 are for small children and are de- 
signed especially to teach them to keep time and to mark time. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


Waltz time, eight counts toeach movement. Position, Atten- 
tion, but hands resting naturally at the side. 
1. Step right foot diagonally forward to the right. 
z. Same, with left foot to the left. 
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3. Right foot diagonally back. 

4. Same, with left foot. 

5. Swing right foot forward in front of left, touch toes to 
the floor and bring back. 

6. Same, with left foot. 

7. Swing the right arm, sidewise and slightly over the head, 
palm down, arm curved. 

8. Same with left arm. 

9g. Same, with both arms; as the hands come down on the 
last count clasp the hands below in front, palms down. 

1o. Step right foot diagonally back and across the left; 
touch only the toes to the floor, incline the body slightly for- 
ward (bowing motion). | 

11. Same, with the left foot. 

12. Swing the clasped hands above the head, and step right 
foot across in front of the left; incline the body slightly to the 
right. 


13. Same, with left foot; incline the body to the left. 


(THIRD SERIES.) 


March time, each movement eight times. Position, Atten- 
tion, with hands resting on hips, fingers back. 

1. Raise right foot back, keep knees together. 

2. Same, with left foot. 

3. Raise right knee front, toes pointing down, bending the 
leg, body erect. ; 

4. Same, with the left knee. 

5. Swing right leg (rigid) to right side. 

6 Same, with the left. 

7. ‘Twist shoulders to right, do not bend legs or .raise the 


8.. Same, to left. 

g. Turn head to the right. 

10. Same, to left. 

11. Drop head back, hands at side, on the eighth count. 
16 
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12 Force the head back, trying to touch the chin to the 
throat. 

13. Shrug the right shoulder on count ove. On count /wo 
raise the right arm (rigid) shoulder high to side and lower it. 
On count ¢hree shrug shoulder. On count fowr raise the right 
arm again, and so on through sixteen counts. 

14. Same, with left arm. 

I5- Same, with both arms. 

16. Raise right arm (rigid) shoulder high to the front, swing 
sharply to the right side, shoulder high, back to front, down to 
side, palm up. This movement takes four counts; repeat to 
sixteen counts. 

17. Same, with the left hand. 

18. Raise both arms to the front, swing to side, shoulder 
high, and on counts ¢#ree and four slap the hands smartly 


together back of the body, below the waist. ‘Take this for 
sixteen counts. 


(FOURTH SERIES.) 


Position, that of a soldier. These movements are well 
adapted for drawing the shoulders back and producing an 
upright position or carriage of the body. ‘Take each exercise 
for sixteen or thirty-two counts, | 

First exercise. Count ome,.swing the arms sideways, (the 
hands can be slapped in this movement). On count /¢zo 
force the arms to the same position as in Exercise ro. Practice 
inovement, z. ¢., elbows well to the side, hands clinched and 
drawn up close to upper arm. Oncount ¢#ree, thrust the arms 
back to position of first count. On count four, force the arm 
obliquely back and down. 

Second exercise. Raise the arm from the side, extend to 
the full length till the palms meet above the head, palms toward 
the.front, fingers pointing upward, thumbs locked, right thumb 
in front, the shoulders pressed back. Z7zwo, bend over, if pos- 
sible, till the hands touch the floor, keeping the arms and knees 
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straight. Zhree, come back to the first position. Four, hands 
at side. 

Third exercise. Ovxe, extend arms horizontally to the front, 
palms touching. Zzwo, throw the arms extended well to the 
rear, inclining slightly downward, at the same time raise the 
body upon the toes. Zhree, come to position as No. 1. Four, 
resume the position of the soldier. 

Fourth exercise. On count ome, raise both arms, (rigid) 
shoulder high to the side, palms up. On counts fwo and “¢hree, 
make short circles from front to rear with the arms. ‘This has 
been called “ grinding the shoulders.””’ On count four, force 
the hands down to the side, palms front. Do not let the hands 
bound away from the thighs. 


ebay yoot OCRY,. 
ORAL LESSONS. 


(FIRST YEAR.) 


The teacher will call the attention of the children to their 
bodies, as a whole; what they can do with them, as: Walk, 
run, jump, throw the ball, toss the marble, hold the book, 
slate or pencil, write with the pencil, eat with the fork, spoon, 
etc. 

The teacher will be very careful not to tell the pupil too 
much, but lead him to find out for himself, by observation and 
examination of the parts under consideration. 

These lessons should not exceed eight or ten minutes at one 
time. The teachers will be inclined to hurry over the work as 
simply a memoriter lesson. Caution.—Proceed slowly, care- 
fully and objectively, with many illustrations given by the 
pupil and the teacher. 

Now, take up the parts of the body, as the head, neck, trunk, 
legs, arms, hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, tongue, teeth, 
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joints, skin, flesh, etc. Notice incidentally the most obvious 
uses, or such as the child can readily discover and describe. 

BREATHING.—Have the children notice how they take in 
breath and how they let it out, and the difference between a 
deep full breath and one from the top of the lungs. Have 
them notice that they breathe mostly through the nose. Call 
attention to the fact that they breathe all the time, whether 
they think about it or not, while they are asleep as well as when 
they are awake. Notice that what they breathe surrounds 
them on all sides, fills the rooms and is found everywhere, and 
that it is called the air or atmosphere. . 

DRINKING.—What we drink, how and why; right time and 
wrong time to drink. Constantly direct the attention of the 
pupils to their own habits in this matter, and lead them to see 
how they can correct wrong habits. 

Eatinc.—What they eat, how and why; right time and 
wrong time to eat; right way and wrong way to eat. Always 
have the pupils notice their own habits in eating, as fast eat- 
ing, slow eating, careless eating, etc. 

CLEANLINESS.—Why desirable and necessary; cleanliness of 
the body, of the clothing, of the school room, of the home. 
Lead the pupils in a careful and discreet manner, to notice 
their own habits in this matter, and how best to correct im- 
proper ones. 

The teachers are again reminded that these lessons should 
be made exercises of observation rather than merely memory 
lessons. 

(SECOND YEAR.) 

Same work as for the first year, with such additions and de- 
tails as the pupils can readily discover and comprehend. 

The teachers will not advance in any part of the work faster 
than the children can by personal and well directed observa- 
tion discover, note and apply what is found out and taught. 
Remember, teachers, the best book from which to learn physi- 
ology, is the body. 
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Correct Position in Sitting and Standing.—A daily exercise 
in these positions. 

BREATHING.—Continue the breathing exercises with the 
mouth closed; long and full inspiration and expiration. Call 
attention to the atmosphere around them; importance of fresh 
air; to avoid drafts. 

DRINKING.—As in first year. Try to form correct habits of 
drinking. 

Eatinc.—What they eat, how and why; right and wrong 
time to eat. Try to teach them to form correct habits in eat- 
ing. 

Teeth and cleanliness of person.—Why desirable and neces- 
sary; cleanliness of the body, hands and face, of the clothing, 
of the school room, and of home. Lead the pupils to notice 
their own habits and to correct them. 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


Continue the work of the previous year using the same topics 
with such additions as the pupils may readily discover and 
comprehend. 

Give special attention to mastication, and the injurious effects 
of using tobacco, chewing-gum, etc. 


(FOURTH YEAR.) 


Same line of work as for second year, with such additions 
and details as the age and progress of the pupils will permit, 
and the skill and discretion of the teacher will suggest. 

Give special attention to the parts of the general divisions of 
the body, as parts of the head, neck, trunk, arms, hands, legs, 
feet, etc. Call attention to their obvious uses and common 
abuses. 

BONES AND Musc.Les.—Lead the pupils to notice that their 
bodies are made up of hard and soft parts; that the hard parts 
are the bones and the soft parts are the muscles or flesh. 
Direct their attention to the uses of the bones and muscles, and 
how to take care of them. 
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Through all the grades, use for illustration the physiological 
charts and such other appliances and objects as the teacher 
may be able to obtain. The object of these lessons is to 
acquaint the children with their bodies, and the proper use and 
care of them, in order to protect their health. 


(FIFTH YEAR.) 


Take the general line of work indicated for the primary 
grades, the teacher extending and amplifying the topics as the 
age and progress of the pupils will permit, and the experience 
and judgment of the teacher will suggest and direct. 

THe TEETH.—Their number, location, structure, use, abuse 
and care. 

THE DIGESTIVE PROCESS.—Its use, abuse and care. I would 
constantly remind the teachers of the importance, to the pupils 
and themselves, of personal observation of the parts and organs 
under consideration, teachers using the books furnished, or any 
others they may have access to, for guidance and aid in fur- 
nishing the information needed. 
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HyGieNe.—The common or obvious laws of health. 


(SIXTH YEAR.) 


Follow the line of work indicated for the fifth year, extend- 
ing it as the child progresses. 

RESPIRATION.—Take up the respiratory organs. Call atten- 
tion to their location, structure, use and abuse. Emphasize the 
importance of properly exercising them, and how. Dwell upon 
the necessity of pure air and plenty of it; also upon the evils 
of cramped or improper positions of the body affecting these 
organs. 

(SEVENTH YEAR.) 

Follow the line of work on the same plan suggested for the 
sixth year, the teacher guiding the observations, suiting the 
instruction and the illustrations to the progress and advancing 
age of the pupils. 
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BLoop.—Call the attention of the pupils to the fact that it 
pervades all parts of the body. This may be shown by slightly 
pricking, with a fine-pointed needle, any part of the body, 
when blood will flow. Call attention to the heart; its beating, 
and to the fact that it is the pumping engine of the body; also 
to the arteries and the veins, as the channels through which 
the blood passes to all parts of the system and back again to 
the heart. Direct the attention of the pupils to the fact that 
it is through the blood that our bodies are nourished by the 
food we eat, and that the quality of the blood depends upon 
what we eat and the air we breathe. 

HyGIiEne.—Continue the study of the laws of health. 
Always lead the pupils to observe their own habits, that they 
may see wherein they conform to or violate these laws. 


(EIGHTH YEAR.) 


Continue the work of the seventh year, extending the work 
as the pupil progresses. 

THe Nervous SysteM.—Lead the pupil to notice the fact 
that all these organs and the machinery of the body are for 
the use of the mind, and that the use of the nervous system is 
to establish a working communication between the mind and 
the body. Call attention to the use of the senses as the 
channels of communication from the outer world to mind; the - 
importance of the proper care and training of these senses. 

Show that the nerves extend to all parts of the body, which 
may be done by the sense of feeling; also point out the 
general divisions of the system into the nerves of the head, 
trunk, upper/extremities and lower extremities / 

Through all the grades, use for illustration the physiological 
charts and such other appliances and objects as the teacher 
may be able to command. 

Teach how to proceed in case of accidents, as wounds, 
sprains, sun-stroke, drowning, etc. 
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READING. 


(FIRST YEAR.) 
Two hundred to two hundred and fifty words in script to be 
read in short sentences; time, 7 months. | 
Monroe’s Chart and New Primer; time, 3 months. 


(SECOND YEAR.) 


Beginner’s reader or its equivalent, Part I; time, 3 months. 
Alphabet (vowels and consonants). 

Beginner’s reader or its equivalent, Part II; time, 5 months. 
One first reader; time, 2 months. 


The alphabet to be recited forward, three times a week. 


(THIRD YEAR.) 
Four first readers; time, 6 months. 
Three advanced first readers; time, 4 months. 


Alphabet as in preceding year, twice a week; hard and soft 
sounds of ¢ and g; all the vowel sounds. 


(FOURTH YEAR.) 


Four second readers; time, 7 months. 

One advanced second reader; time, 2 months. 

Supplementary reading; time, 1 month, 

Alphabet as in preceding years, once a week; all the sounds 
of the letters; also, the diacritical marks. 


(FIFTH YEAR.) 


Three third readers; time, 6 months. 

Two advanced third readers; time, 3 months. 

Supplementary grade reading; time, 1 month. 

Use of dictionary taught. Have pupils ascertain the pro- 
nunciation and meaning of difficult words. 
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(SIXTH YEAR). 


One fourth reader. 
Reading of poetry; time, ro months. 


Supplementary reading. 
Lessons Zo de studied with the aid of a dictionary. Teach 


synonyms; phonic analysis of words. 


SPELLING: 
See pp. 198, 199 and 200. 


WRITING. 
As suggested on pp. 195 to 199. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE—(TWO YEARS.) 


IST YEAR. 

1st Term. Arithmetic. 
2d Term. Arithmetic. 
3d Term. Arithmetic. 
2D YEAR. 

1st Term. Algebra. 
2d Term Algebra. 
3d Term. Algebra. 


Book-keeping ; Pen- 
manship ; Commer- German. 
cial Correspondence, German. 


and Business Forms. German or Physiology. 


Com- 


Book-keeping ; German 
mercial [Law and Cor- Germate 
respondence; _Busi- German or Natural 
ness Forms, and Civil Philosophy 


Government. 


Language Lessons, Composition and Declamation through the course. 


Drawing, optional. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH: SCHOOL. 


CLASSICAL COURSE—(FOUR YEARS.) 


iJ 


IST YEAR. / 
1st Term Arithmetic. (Lat. Gram., Lessons. Physiology. 
2d Term. Algebra. Lat. Gram., Lessons.) Physical Geography. 
3d Term. Algebra. Lat. Gram., Lessons. | Physical Geography. 
| 

2D YEAR. | 

Ceesar. | 
1st Term. Algebra. Ceesar. ,Greek Grammar and Lessons, 
2d Term. Algebra. Ceesar. Greek Grammar and Lessons, 
3d Term. Algebra. (Latin Prose.) (Greek Grammar and Lessons. 
3D YEAR. / 

Cicero. Anabasis. 
ist Term. Algebra. Cicero. Anabasis. 
2d Term. Geometry. Virgil’s AXneid. Anabasis. 
3d Term. Geometry. (Latin Prose.) (Greek Prose and History.) 
4THYEAR 

Geometry. Virgil's Afneid. 

ist Term. | Trigonometry, | Georgics, Bucolics. Iliad. 
2d Term. or German. |Roman History and Iliad. 
3d Term.| ~ Review. Review. Review. 


Language Lessons Composition and Declamation through the course. 


NotTe.—The classical and scientific pupils of the senior class may omit 
Geometry and Trigonometry and take German instead, 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


SCIENTIFIC. COURSE—( FOUR YEARS ) 


IST YEAR. 

1st Term. Arithmetic. Latin Gram., Lessons. Physiology. 

2d Term. Algebra. Latin Gram., Lessons. Physical Geography. 
3d ‘Term. Algebra, Latin Gram., Lessons.; Physical Geography. 
2D YEAR. 

Ceesar. 
1st Term. Algebra. Ceesar. Natural Philosophy. 
2d Term. Algebra. Ceesar. Natural Philosophy. 
3d Term. Algebra. (Latin Prose.) Natural Philosophy. 
St Seah Cicero. 

Cicero. : 
1st Term. Algebra. a avy . General History, 
2d Term. Geometry. Moen tai Political Economy, 
3d Term. Geometry. oe sae Political Economy. 

or German. 
4TH YEAR. 
Virgil’s A‘neid. 
1st Term.| Geometry. Georgics, Bucolics. . Chemistry. 
2d Term.| Trigonometry. | Roman History and Chemistry. 
ade erm: Review. Review or German. Geology. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the year, 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH COURSE—(FOUR YEARS.) 


IST YEAR.! 

1st Term. Arithmetic. 

2d Term. Algebra. 

3d Term. | Algebra. 
| 

2D YEAR, 

1st Term. Algebra. 

2d ‘Term. Algebra. 

3d Term. Algebra. 

3D YEAR. 

ist Term. Algebra. 

2d Term. Geometry. 

3d Term. Geometry. 

4TH YEAR. 

1st Term. Geometry. 

2d Term. | Trigonometry. 

3d Term. Review. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the course. 


Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship and Commercial 
Correspondence, and 
Business Forms. 


Physiology. 


Physical Geography. 
Physical Geography. 


Book-keeping, Com- 
mercial Law and Cor- 
respondence. Business 
Forms and Civil Gov- 
ernment. 


Rhetoric, % year. 
Political Economy, % 
year. 


English Literature. 
English Literature. 
English Literature. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 


General History. 
General History. 
General History. 


Chemistry, % year. 
Geology, % year. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


COURSE FOR FEMALE DEPARTMENT—(FOUR YEARS.) 


IST YEAR.| 


tst Term. 


Arithmetic, % yr. 


Latin Gram., Lessons. 
Latin Gram., Lessons. 


Physiology. 
Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 


2d Term. Latin Gram_., Lessons, 
3d Term. |Algebra, % year. or German. 
2D YEAR. | 
| Latin Gram., Lessons. 

tst Term. | Algebra. Ceesar. 
2d Term. Algebra. Ceesar, 
clea ¥agiit Algebra. or German. 
3D YEAR. 

Ceesar. 
1st Term. Algebra. Ceesar. 
2d Term. Geometry. Ceesar, 
3d Term. Geometry. or German. 
4TH YEAR. 3 

Virgil. 
ist Term. | Geometry. Virgil, 
2d Term. Geometry. or German, 
3d Term. Review. Astronomy, 


Language Lessons, 


through the course. 


Botany. 
Botany. 
Natural Philosophy. 


History. 
History. 
Rhetoric. 


English Literature. 
English Literature. 
English Literature. 


Penmanship, Drawing, Composition and Recitation 
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If a student successfully completes any one of the five 
courses, he shall receive from the Board of Education, a 
certificate. Three of these certificates shall entitle the pupil 
to a diploma. 

The program of recitations will be so arranged that a pupil 
can pursue three studies simultaneously and will have three 
recitations a week in each study. In this way, a successful 
student can win a diploma in three years. 

Any member of the school who holds a diploma of the 
Evening Drawing School, can offer the diploma as the equiva- 
lent of one certificate. 

The teaching of history should be intimately connected 
with the teaching of English. By committing to memory 
historical poems, by reading historical sketchies, biographies 
and novels outside of class work. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE EVENING 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 


This course includes Mechanical Drawing, Architectural 
Drawing, Freehand and Object Drawing, and Ornamental 
Designing. ‘The course covers three years of six months each. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
FIRST YEAR. 


(2) Drawing of simple lines for the purpose of acquiring 
facility and skill in handling instruments. These lines being 
such as will be of use as the pupil advances, and arranged in 
a progressive order. 

(4) Geometrical forms and constructions, involving at first 
straight lines, then circular arcs, ending with complex curves. 
Attention will be given to symmetry, proportion and arrange- 
ment. Diagrams not to be copied, but constructed from 
sketches. The pupils will now begin the measurement and 
sketching of objects from view. 


SECOND YEAR. 


(a) Much study and practice will be given to measurement 
and sketches of a great number and variety of objects placed 
in different positions. Diagrams will be constructed from 
objects and sketches, and not from copies. Light and shade 
introduced. 

(6) The elements of projection will be taken up. The 
method will be, making drawings of solid bodies bounded by 
plane surfaces, the objects being placed in a great variety of 
positions, proceeding gradually to complex forms and the 
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problems of intersection and development, the object being 
to bring clearly before the mind of the pupil the relation 
between the drawing and the thing drawn. 


THIRD YEAR. 


(2) The drawing of the whole or parts of a machine by 
actual measurement. 

The pupil now begins work as an actual draughtsman. He 
is required to study the whole or some part of a piece of 
machinery. This is the most important part of his work at 
this stage. He must learn to observe closely, read and com- 
prehend a part or the whole of a machine, to measure and 
sketch it, and finally to make a working draft of it. The 
accuracy of the drawing should never be sacrificed for the sake 
of shading or picture making. He should be taught to com- 
pose and construct his drawings, rather than to memorize 
them. . 

(4) Exercises in planning and designing for the purpose of 
developing and training the inventive powers and _ the 
imagination. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
FIRST YEAR, 


(z) Geometrical forms. 
(2) Lines. 
(c) Plane figures. 
(zd) Objects. 
(e) Projection. 
SECOND YEAR. 
(z) Continue projection. 
(4) Introduce light and shade. 
(c) Details and interior finish. 
(7) Simple plans. 
(ec) Elements of perspective. 
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THIRD YEAR. 


(a) Plans continued. 

(4) Elevations. 

(c) Sections. 

(dz) Perspective continued. 


DEPARTMENT OF FREEHAND DRAWING AND 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNING. 


FIRST YEAR. 


From copies and objects: 
(2) Geometrical forms. 
(5) Lines. 

(c) Angles. 

(2) Plane figures. 

(e) Circles. 

(f) Objects. 


SECOND YEAR. 


(2) Drawing from copy. 
(4) Decorative designing. 
(c) Drawing from cast. 
(7) Drawing from forms, 


THIRD YEAR. 


(z) Continue drawing from copies and models. 
(4) Decorative designing. 

(c) Cast drawing. 

(d) Shading. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR Ae VEN 
SCHOOLS. 


FIRST GRADE. 


READING, 
Fourth Reader: History—Higginson’s U. S.; Miscellane- 
ous; Language Exercises. In alternation. 
WRITING. 


Book-keeping; Business Forms; Correspondence, etc. In 


alternation. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Mental Exercises; Written Exercises; Business Exercises 
Original Exercises. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS. 
Government—Municipal, State, National. 
Constitution—State, National. 

These lessons to alternate; length, 15 to 20 minutes each 
evening. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour.—Drawing. 
Second Hour.—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


SECOND GRADE. 
READING. 
Third or Fourth Reader; History—Quackenbos’ Elemen- 
tary United States; Language Exercises. In alternation. 
WRITING. 


Copy Book; Business forms; Correspondence. In alterna- 
tion, 
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ARITHMETIC, 


Mental Examples; Written Examples; Business Examples; 
Original Examples. In alternation. 
ORAL LESSONS. 
Government—Municipal, State, National. 


Physiology—Structure, Function, Hygiene, 
In alternation. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour.—Drawing. 
Second Hour.—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


THIRD GRADE. 
READING, 


Second or Third Reader; Exercises in Spelling; Language 
Exercises. In alternation. 


WRITING. 
Copy Book; Letter Writing. In alternation. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Mental Examples; Written Examples; Business Examples; 
Original Examples. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS, 


Government—City, State. 
Physiology—Structure, Function, Hygiene. 
In alternation. 

FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour.—Drawing. 
Second Hour.—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


UNGRADED CLASS. 


This class will receive instructions in Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Oral Lessons. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Reading.—Franklin First, First Advanced, New First, 
Second, Second Advanced, New Second, Third, Third Ad- 
vanced and New Third Readers; Monroe’s Chart Primer and 
New Primer; Monroe’s First, First Advanced, Second, Second 
Advanced, Third and Third Advanced Readers; Monroe’s 
School Chart; Appleton’s First, Second and Third Readers; 
Appleton’s Reading Chart; Swinton’s First, First Advanced, 
Second, Second Advanced and Third Readers; Collard’s Be- 
ginners’s Reader, Parts I and II; Unique Reading Chart, 
Parts I and II; Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United 
States. 

supplementary Readers.—Ginn & Co.'s Classics for Children, 
viz.: Atsop’s Fables, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Irving’s 
Sketch Book, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Lippincott & 
Co.’s Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge; Heath & Co.’s 
Sea Side and Way Side, Parts I, II and III; Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co.’s Readings in Nature’s Book; Seven American 
Classics; Book of Tales; Appleton & Co.’s Johonnot’s Natural 
History Series—5 Books; Dole’s American Citizen; Boston 
Supply Co.’s Information Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4; Mont- 
gomery’s Beginners’ American History; Selections from River- 
side Literature Series, viz.: Hawthorne’s Tanglewood ‘Tales, 
Fables and Folk Stories, Hawthorne’s True Stories, Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, Hawthorne’s Daffidowndilly and Other Bio- 
graphical Stories; Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin; Rolf’s 
English Classics. 

Language. Whitney’s Elementary English (Knox). 

Spelling —Beecher’s Primary Normal Speller; Meleney & 
Giffin’s Selected Words. 
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Geography—Swinton’s Introductory Geography ; Cornell’s 
Outline Maps; W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial 
Maps. . 

Arithmetic —Fish’s Arithmetic No. 1; Giffin’s Number 
Chart ; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. 

Drawing.—Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I and II; 
Prang’s Primary Course in Art Education Manuals, Parts I and 
II; Prang’s Complete Course Drawing Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4. Drawing Models, modeling clay, colored paper. 

Oral Lessons.—Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons; Hooker’s 
Child’s Book of Nature, Parts IJ, II and III; Brown’s Manual 
of Commerce; Sheldon’s Object Lessons 

Music.—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers. 

Writing.—Graphic System of Writing. 

Stationery.—David's, Stafford’s Universal and Pomeroy’s 
Inks; Esterbrook’s Pens, Nos. Ar, 128, 135, 354 and 444; 
Pen Holders; Ink Wells; Ink Well Covers; Teacher’s Ink 
Stands; Blotters; Practice Paper for drawing and writing; 
Slate Pencils ; Pencil Holders; Crayons; Slates, 5x7, 6xg and 
63x10; Numeral Frames; Foolscap and Examination Paper ; 
Mucilage ; Perfumed Paste; Thermometers; Lead Pencils ; 
Diamond and Felt Rubber Erasers ; Graphic Scrap Books ; 
Rubber Hand Stamps. 

Miscellaneous. Webster’s International and National Dic- 
tionaries ; Joslyn’s Globes; Hooker’s First Book in Physiology; 
Song Garden No. 2; Smith’s Primer of Physiology and 
Hygiene. | 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading.—Franklin Third, Third Advanced, New Third, 
Fourth, New Fourth, Intermediate, Fifth and New Fifth Read- 
ers; Monroe’s Third, Third Advanced and Fourth Readers ; 
Appleton’s Third, Introductory Fourth, Fourth and Fifth Read- 
ers ; Swinton’s Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers ; Higginson’s 
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Young Folks’ History of the United States; Quackenbos’ 
Elementary History of the United States. 

Supplementary Readers. 

Language.—Whitney'’s Elementary English (Knox) ; Hyde’s 
Practical Lessons in use of English, Parts I and II; Hyde's 
Advanced Lessons in English. 

Spelling.—Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 

Geography.—Swinton’s Introductory and Grammar School 
Geographies ; Cornell’s Outline Maps ; W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
Grand and Imperial Maps; Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 

Arithmetic.—Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 2; Greenleaf’s Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic ; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. 

Aigebra.—Milne's Elements of Algebra. 

fTistory.—Eggleston’s United States History. 

Drawing.—Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts II and Ill; 
Prang’s Complete Course Drawing Books, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
g. Drawing Models, modeling clay, colored paper. 

Music.—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers. 

Writing.—Graphic System of Writing; Meservey’s Single 
Entry Bookkeeping. 

Stationery.— David's, Stafford’s Universal and Pomeroy’s 
Inks’; Esterbrook’s Pens, Nos. A1, 128, 135, 354 and 444; Pen- 
Holders ; Ink Wells ; Ink Well Covers; Teachers’ Ink Stands ; 

Blotters ; Slate Pencils ; Lead Pencils ; Spelling Slates ; Slates, 
| 6xg and 62x10; Crayons, viz.: Waltham, New York Com- 
pany’s and New York Company’s Enameled; Practice Paper 
for writing and drawing; Foolscap and Examination Paper ; 
Mucilage ; Perfumed Paste ; Thermometers ; 12-inch Rulers ; 
Graphic Scrap, Books; Rubber Hand Stamps ; Prang’s Com- 
passes. 

Miscellaneous.—Webster's International and National Dic- 
tionaries ; Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes ; Hooker’s First 
Book in Physiology; Smith’s Primer of Physiology, the Human 
Body and Its Health. 
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PIG Sern OO Ls 


Mathematics—Franklin Written Arithmetic; Greenleaf’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic; Thompson’s Commercial Arithmetic; 
Davies’ University Algebra; Davies’ Legendre; Wentworth’s 
Shorter Course Algebra; Wentworth and Hill’s Mathematical 
Problems; Seaver and Walton’s Franklin Algebra. 


Latin.—Jones’ Prose Composition; Chase and Stuart's Cesar; 
Chase and Stuart’s Cicero; Chase and Stuart’s Virgil’s Aineid; 
Chase and Stuart’s Virgil’s Eclogues; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; 
Easy Latin Method; Latin for Sight Reading; Tetlow’s Lessons; 
Harkness’ First Year in Latin; Harkness’ Grammar; Leighton’s 
History of Rome; Kelsey’s Cesar; Daniell’s Latin Prose; 
Gradatim—Ginn & Co. 


Greek.—Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composition; 
Boice’s Xenophon’s Anabasis; Goodwin’s Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis; Boice’s Homer’s Iliad; Pennell’s Ancient Greece ; Moss’ 
First Reader; Smith's Smaller History of Greece; Keep’s 
Iliad. 


German.—Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien, Part I; Wor- 
- man’s First Book; Bernhardt’s (German) Grammar and Reader; 
Joynes-Meissner’s (German) Grammar; Herman Boisen’s 
(German) Prose; Sheldon’s (Germav) Grammar; Brandts’ 
(German) Reader. , 


Natural Science.—Hooker’s Natural History; Dana’s Geo- 
logical Story; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Steele’s Physics; Eliot 
and Storer’s Elementary Chemistry; Hutchinson’s Physiology 
and Hygiene; Gray’s How Plants Grow; Houston’s Physical 
Geography; Avery’s Elements Natural Philosophy. 


_ Language and Literature.—Gilmore’s Art of Expression; 
Backus’ Shaw’s English Literature; Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric 
and Composition; Chittenden’s Elements English Composition; 
Hill's Foundation of Rhetoric. 


Music.—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers; The Triumph. 
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Miscellaneous.—Townsend’s Civil Government; Wayland’s 
Political Economy, abridged; Webster’s International and 
National Dictionaries; Sandy’s Book-keeping; Myer’s General 
History. 


Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools, and in addition 
blank books for commercial department. 
Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Science.—Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science; Way- 
land’s Moral Science. 


Reading.—Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
Music.—The Triumph; Jepson’s Standard Music Readers 


Stationery.— Same as for Grammar Schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS, 
Weineck’s Guide to English. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING GARDS, 
REPORTS, ETC, 


4 ok kets = 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR PREPARING CARDS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment shall be 
kept in all the Public Schools, in a manner prescribed by the 
City Superintendent, and in accordance with Article V, Section 
11, of the Regulations. These records shall be uniform in all 
schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS. 


fitrst—Any pupil who shall have been present five days 
during any term, shall be enrolled as a member of the school; 
and whenever present five days during any one month, shall 
be considered an enrolled pupil for that month. 


Second.—When a teacher shall have satisfactory evidence 
that a pupil has left school, without the intention of returning, 
such pupil’s name shall be immediately stricken from the roll, 
but any absence recorded against such pupil, before the teacher 
receives such information, shall remain and shall be regarded 
as other absences. 


Third.—When a pupil is suspended from school, by any of 
the rules of the Board, his or her name shall be stricken from 
the roll forthwith. 


Fourth.—When a pupil has been absent from school more 
than five consecutive days, for any cause, his or her name 
shall be stricken from the roll at the end of five days. The 
absence, however, shall be recorded while the name remains 
on the roll. 
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Fifth.—Regular pupils, whose names have been enrolled, 
but who are not present on’ the first day of any subsequent 
term during that year, shall be marked absent. 


Stxth.—The number of enrolled pupils for each month shall 
consist of all such as are members of the school for that month, 
in accordance with the foregoing rules. 


Seventh.—The average number of enrolled pupils for any 
month, term or year, shall be found by dividing the whole 
number of days of membership by the number of days of school 
during the month, term or year. 


Eighth.—The average daily attendance of any class or 
school, for any period of time, shall be found by dividing the 
whole number of days the pupils have been presen? by the 
number of days the school has been open during such period. 


NVinth.—The percentage of attendance shall be found by 
dividing the average daily attendance by the average number 
enrolled. | | 

DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 

The scholarship and deportment of each pupil shall be 
marked on his card as follows: Excellent, good, fair, poor, 
very poor. 

The card sent home will show the actual standing of the 
pupil and should also show the number of days absent and the 
times tardy, and whether on account of sickness, or otherwise. 


MONTHLY CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of Approbation shall be awarded to the 
pupils in the grammar and primary schools on the following 
basis: 

The punctuality must be 100 per cent.—no tardiness will be 
excused. A pupil may be excused one day in each month for 
sickness only 

Attendance.—A pupil, if absent one day from sickness, will 
be marked 95 per cent.; if absent one-half day, 972 per cent. 
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Such absence does not affect his percentage for scholarship or 
deportment; for in such cases the sum of the credits for the 
month will be divided by 19 or 192 instead of 20. 

In scholarship and deportment the pupil must receive not 
less than good in all subjects, except writing and drawing, and 
in these not less than /azr, to entitle him to a certificate. 


YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. 


At the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, gram- 
mar and primary schools who have not been /ardy, nor absent 
more than /ez days during the year, and ¢hat on account of 
personal sickness or death in the family of which the pupil is 
a member, and whose record shall show an average of not less 
than good in all subjects, except writing and drawing, and in 
these not less than /fazr, for the year, shall receive testimonials 
for “ DISTINGUISHED MERIT.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during the 
year will take with them a certificate of their record from the 
school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from sickness 
—and no tardiness will be excused. 


HONORARY PROMOTION AND GRADUATION. 


Every scholar who, throughout the school year, up to the 
date fixed for the annual examinations, shall have averaged 
“good” shall be promoted or graduate on the certificate of 
the class teacher, endorsed by the school principal, which 
certificate shall also certify the ability of the scholar to pursue 
the studies of the next higher grade. 

Provided, that no scholar shall be entitled to such promotion 
or graduation whose average in any study shall be lower than 
“fair, ‘and => 

Provided, also, that the list of scholars thus promoted or 
graduating shall be submitted to and approved by the City 
Superintendent— ; 
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And the certificates of such promotion and graduation shall 
be endorsed, or otherwise designated as “ honorary.” 

No scholar shall be eligible to “‘ honorary graduation” whose 
‘“deportment,”’ separately averaged, does not average “ good.” 
All promotions shall be conditioned as follows: ; 

Any pupil who shall fail to sustain “fair’’ standing in the 
grade, upon the report of the class teacher to the school prin- 


cipal, and upon the ‘ 


“advice” of such principal, after personal 
examination of the case, may, with the “ approval” of the City 
Superintendent, be reduced to his or her proper grade—a 
record of each case, duly attested by the several officers desig- 


nated, to be kept in the school where same occurs. 


REGULATIONS FOR COMBINING THE MONTHLY CARD RECORD 
WITH THE EXAMINATION RECORD IN MAKING UP 
THE STANDING OF PUPILS FOR PROMOTION. 


That reading, spelling, arithmetic, language, geography and 
history, or such of them as are pursued in any class, be aver- 
aged in determining monthly averages and promotions. 

Those pupils will be entitled to Honorary Certificates who 
receive an average of ‘“‘good” in these studies, provided that 
the average of no study is less than “ fair” (writing and draw- 
ing will receive this consideration), and provided that the aver- 
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age in deportment is not less than “ good.” 

The mid-year examination will count the same as one 
month’s work. 

In determining promotions, the monthly card will be valued 
as follows: | 

The average of the monthly averages will be regarded as one 
element, the average of the mid-year examinations as one ele- 
ment, and the average of the final examinations as one ele- 
ment. 

One-third of the sum of these three elements will determine 
a pupil’s standing at the close of the year. 
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Those who merit monthly certificates must have a record of 
not less than “fair” in writing and drawing. 

All the cards of the eighth year grade, exeept those of the 
honorary members, will be sent to the City Superintendent of 
Public Schools on the Monday next preceding the day for 
final examinations. These cards will contain the records of 
the pupils to date. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE NORMAL AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


first.—Pupils who fail to attend at least go per cent. of all 
the recitations and exercises shall not be permitted to take the 
examination except upon the written consent of the Chairman 
of the Normal and Training and High Schools Committee and 
the City Superintendent. 

Second.—The examination questions shall be prepared by 
the teacher of the class subject to the approval of the princi- 
pal and the City Superintendent. 

Third.—The standing of each pupil in each subject shall be 
found by combining the average of the monthly estimates with 
the examinations, each counting one-half. This result shall be 
submitted to the City Superintendent for his examination and 
approval. 

Fourth.—No recitations shall be held during the period of 
regular examinations. 

Fifth.—Every pupil must have a satisfactory record which 
shall not be less than “‘fair’’ in each subject, including obser- 
vation and practice teaching, to entitle to promotion or 
graduation. 

Stxth.—No pupil shall be permitted to continue in the class, 
whose general average at the close of the half year term falls 
below ‘‘ fair,” or who fails in three studies, practice teaching 
counting as one. Any pupil whose average is above “ fair,” 
but who has failed in not more than /zo studies, shall be per- 
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mitted to make up these failures by a re-examination by a com- 
‘mittee to consist of ‘the teachers of the subject, the principal 
and the City Superintendent. Provided, that pupils who pre- 
fer, shall be permitted to fall back one class and take up those 
subjects in which they have failed and such others as they 
wish, subject to the approval of the City Superintendent and 
the principal. . 

Seventh.—Both classes shall devote the entire time to the 
Normal Department during the first term of the school year— 
that is, from September to January tr. 

Eighth.—Each division shall continue four weeks at a time 
in the observation and practice work, excepting Friday of each 
-week, which shall be given to prescribed work in the Normal 
Department. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
GENERAL PROMOTION, 


All pupils who have attained an average of “fair” in their 
studies shall be entitled to promotion at the end of the school 
year ; such average being obtained by estimating the average 
of the card marks one-half, and the marks of the mid-year and 
the final examination each one-fourth. Provided that the 
average in any study be not below “ poor.” 


HONORARY PROMOTION. 


Pupils who shall have attained an average of *‘ good”’ in all 
studies and not lower than “ fair” in any one study, including 
English and Drawing, shall be entitled to honorary promotion, 
provided that the deportment average for the year be not be- 
low ‘‘ good ;”’ such honorary average being obtained by esti- 
mating the average of the card marks three-fourths and the 
marks of the mid-year examination one-fourth. 
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CONDITIONS, 


(z) Any pupil who shall have attained a general average of 
“fair,” but whose standing in any subject at the end of the 
school year is below “ poor,” shall not be promoted, but may 
be conditioned in that subject ; such condition to be imposed 
before the summer vacation, and to be removed by examina- 
tion during the last week of the summer vacation. 

(2) Any pupil whose standing in any study, as determined 
by the average of the card-marks (#) and the mid-year exam- 
ination mark (4) is below “ poor,” may be conditioned in that 
subject ; such condition to be imposed within ten days after 
the mid-year examinations and to be removed by examination 
during the first week of the spring term. 

(c) During the term of condition, pupils shall be allowed to 
continue in the studies of the class to which they belonged be- 
fore the condition was imposed ; in the event of failure to re- 
move the condition, they shall remain ineligible for promotion 
until all conditions shall be removed. 
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CENSUS, 1894. 


SCHOOL AGE, FIVE TO EIGHTEEN YEARS, 


{Reported to the Board by the State Superintendent of School Census. ] 


Ward. No. Children. 
eis teen's Cote’ a weet Split ts anetstat Gia 3 siesta ae aretehs Lvesen oi 5,858 
SeEGOnGy..... nr RA a Ge a: aCe PaO a Se cr Sort 
ETO etic is iS Faichpkais'n fi s\e «ie ekein; eb 6,0 cies ete ee Oe eS 
TSOUTLIY boas. s Pat R ys ihcc gee OE LD ea a irene E76) 
PR cele t Be rath, ein) save ks we Sweets Sein « te « 7,404 
po 2 ATR Dl GF Ao ae a Nie eg eth AO LE aks 5,304 
rl are 0e crear sxx ovens siois:nt0.6 bl gre oi siehice cfs ntaio si ore ¢ orf E2070 
RPMI ieee eerie ir 5-5. AE owe hnje e.0 10. SPP eee oe 10,240 
JON iy ees BP he rao rn a Pa Pray ye 4,343 

POE AUMiiaE Ess cAduin ie aie o's po ,01 so « SEE Bite Fa 58,103 
SE ACL AE OU 3 tine goa: orn o1e'c voles ete ia) olate eos Parra 56,894 
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TAR LEA. 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 
AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Value of | Building 


NAMES OF SCHOOL HOUSES. Si and Total. 
1f¢5. . 
Furniture. 

Nofinal-and at ramine eaten se oe $15,000 $18,000 $33,000 
Highiss.: Gh ered ebte gniae PONS, 25,000 48,000 7 3,000 
south Manrkel Streetmue nc mace 8,000 30,000 38,000 
Hamburg Place .t carci enor aoe 4,G00 35,000 39,900 
Flawkins Street a2. eeemt eee 5,000 | 31,000 36,000 
OlVEry Streets dats Sere Sesgide oe 10,000 40,000 50,000 
SHOU OCT EEL cc write erste: 5,000 28,500 | 33,500 
Wralnut-Streetiam i dst cia seni 8,000 7,000 15,000 
Ann Street. SREY IES inp ala epee sn 7,200 25,000 32,200 
Waiayerteotrect....., ea Chee I 5,000 35 000 50,000 
Lawrencterotreets) Aare. werent 25,000 45,000 70,0CO 
Commerce Street and Colored... 10,000 14,500 24,500 
BUPMevoteeel 5a a a erence eae 25,000 50,000 75,000 
Stare..otT Cele > ea None Caen ete 10,000 19,000 29,000 
Summer Avene. i .i soo escr eee [= 40,006 48 000 58,000 
WiebSters Street sa. ance Peace te 10,000 25,000 35,000 
SEP E KLIN rk eee hoe aoe Semen 15,000 34,000 49,000 
PAHO StTCOU aur din oitere eo eee nes 5,000 20,000 25,000 
Roseville Avenues... tote meee 4,800 18,000 22,800 
NortD seventh otreet 2am geresn 7,500 25,000 32,500 
CENT a) A VeNU Cris senate er tie es 10,000 40,000 | ~—_ 50,000 
BOCKEDITCEL Spite anc aaasea et oaiet 5,000 6,000 II,000 
Wrearrenwotreets souks tonince snaeien 4,800 26,000 30,800 
WV ICKL G SVE CCU rcccthstactaae spore sees 6,000 10,000 16,000 
DUM IO OLTCeh cet eee 7,000 40,000 47,000 
Newton Street.n 22% hatte eae 10,000 40,000 50,000 
SOU Sr Entire luce a ee oe 6,000 21,100 27,100 
LoAaTOUeisstleet siege tte tee ts 8,000 32,000 40,0CO 
Thirteenth: Aventie 30% 7 2 73.4500 18,700 48 ,000 66,700 
PULCEN LD AAVeENUe aoe eee 5,400 25,000 30,400 
MOLtOM Stucco. senate ere = 7,000 45,000 52,000 
HIgntCen te Venue. aes alice ebeaenns 7,000 40,000 47,000 
WVAMer AV Cnnes cn. ick Siete’. 9,000 25,000 | 34,000 
Coariton Streets san skew evnn sate ee? TP O00 8 SS ti eat | 12,600 
Washington otreet te. coe ice 15,000 40,000 © 55,000 
Marshall Streets ko eseke caeecees « 10,000 Ve 15,375 
Chesinoteotreet cca eae J, 10,000 40,000 | 50,000 
Miller: Streeies ns eeu ac! 2. ao 10,000 35,000 | 45,000 
KlizabethwA venuew.cwae ek cee 2,500 2,000 | 4,500 
MonmonthtStreet.o/855> aa ee 6,000 45,000 | 51,000 

$395,400 [$1,161,475 _ $1,556,875 
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TABLE B. 


SEATING: CAPACITY. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Normal and Training—Normal 
oo SUNT Wy aaa erie fa 
Normal and _ Training—Primary 
STEN EGS (6a pee ea aa a 
See cy Smee is ss By wh oe ns 
TL SATE. GRR aa oa 


Deere PLACE fo le capa oy 
momeimnsotrest) (.: . S.ds. is ak ts 


Rue C CU. holy. s- oo ck hine oo SS 
MMR MEECS SAT CEC Ss econ fie ws -- 
Peamente street. 96 See oo ie i. 
Commerce Street... ......+ Me es 
PROdOTE. 0; . +> 8) RSL ie oe or as 


OCCT cas anh ob oil apace wits me 
SPICE AA VENUEC. ©... caene cs cae ss 
Meepster otreét.4 J. feces Oy 
MMPI Gres, ois asad Gi neo as Ys 
Bloomfield Avenue............. 
MME ETOCO Tn 12h. ees fee Gat 
MRE VOC UT a ge dein en 
Mosevilie Avenue... ....... 2... 
North Seventh Street (new)...... 
North Seventh Street (old)...... 
Genital AVenue..!. . s,s. 205 ee 
MEE PECL ts iva Me ake a. 20's 


peau iionth otreet.. 2........ | 
Permit Leet,” .4 oc. cis ae ese ee 
Dep Ce TITTY SLTECT.. «oo wna. se 


ON oN ae 


Grammar 
Depart- 
ment. 


se 
“382 


436 
487 


Primary 
Depart- 
ment. 


Total. 


432 
334 
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TABLE B-—-Continued. 


Grammar | Primary 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Depart- | Depart- Total. 
ment. ment. 

iS BINGEN tT CREA ai ses ta Sees ess 786 786 
Thirteenth Avenue......... one rick a 1,006 1,006 
Wickliffe Street Annex...... Ys. fae 176 176 
Fifteenth Aventiles 2.4 RT eye oye - 480 480 
Norton Street ake wera i reer 348 776 1,124 
Broome otrest rsa sn a samen: sine 158 158 
Cont otteet aia a ee eee 5 94 94 
bighteenthsA venues ti. ees 6 402 648 1,050 
ISWvINUSton Lott cet tamen ere ys pier nea 240 240 
Waawerly A venience (292 on cat ape 480 480 
Washinoton Streets avs. :.cneh a oe 415 260 675 
Marshall totreeteene icect on ve puis 284 284 
ShestnulsoLNCes fiisia. nae tiene Oe 392: 438 810 
Willers SUreetidai aoe ane ee 4tl 456 867 
ElizabetheA veniie.., tse or one 120 120 
Monmouth:Strest ate ro oan ace ie ett 1,012 1,012 
sLOtals nate etieccece pees 6,099 | 19,886 25,985 


*Not included in grand totals. 


1354 in Male department; 740 in Female department; total, 1,094. Not. 
included in grand totals. 
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TABLE C. 
REPAIRS. 


SCHOOL BUIDINGS. 


PROP aa atiths. PANINI, s 5 . oss seis 
TTL ea ia pe i A ae ar 
12 aS Be NAS ae 
New. DOaTd CelingSs.;. /.’../.... 

ERIM gy Tae pid cs-ciis. state oles «30 6 
MEAN C TOOL ie atc cae een 
Repairing brick wall.......... 
EUAN gh yin ath owned 5s gt 

[5 TlpShg  S  o e ai e Pa 

DMT Ket SEreeti sc. oe. s ps 
Relining gutters..... 
BOE LOOL fc.s sce wei els 8 oo 
IO CO hese re diss tele sats <n) 


Peru PAL aCe... wan cnx 
RoE (OAC: wis. t ny 4's as Bet ats cri 
OED ete tea ated Weise cid odie. 
Mason work...... 
Plumbing 


a0 b.6 © ee 2 ES © @ 6 @ © 0 6 2 


MBEAN TOOL, ou. woes spe ke = wt 
REPRE NEN he scs a) taal we Sdn mb 8 
MEU Bera ec. 8 tbs Gain 
Oliver Street. 
MAVENS ATE let ay stele ese ne ts 
New front door and frame. .. 
BML UNSOU Ls ets ete e ot oa as cote 3 
New water closets....... Pa 
Br PLONOE crs. craaitee ee vs 4: 
ew figors....... 3's ye 
Pere OlIng TOOLS ose a hs. soe’ 
monmoireet,,..\.<.. ey Beri 
Repairing roof.. 
mrneial Stone {OOK s huss a dient 
6 ENC 1 OT OR ARS ae ley aM a 
Fjagging 
BMPTEECOLECCL, fs o50 <5 ae Ee a 8is bs 
MISEDAITING: TOOL, 6... sas wee ees 
Flagging ... . 
Altering door to window....... 
Plumbing 


e « # 8 0 61e 88 8 oe =, 0 2 6 0 


A883 © 6 ' we oF BUS 2 Se ee 6 Fe O18 


oer eee eee ee ew eeene 


19 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


coe ee ee 
cere ee 
- see oe 
se ere 


- eee ee 


“7 ee @@ 
eoceceene 
eee ee 


eee ee 
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see eo ® 


oeceoeee 
see 8 oe 
nt e She ie 
oi .'2) we) © 
eee eee 
eee e ee 


eree ee 


- eee 
ee 8 @ 
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Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs. 


io) sa weet = ty 


- +0 


ove. ee 


eee @ 


eee eee 


Che ies me a 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


oi ey ee ee 
+ eee use 
1a0 6) 8, ave 
ose eee 


ee ewe 
cha he al @ se 
Ata 2 9) a8 


OM ae ha 


oe ee oe 
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ree ee 
“eevee 


ose e ee 


72 eee 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


Pain gic mrtstetre Wis, cece ate 
PANNE ATER en teeeis tw te cicgs aasieetane’s 
Storm doors and sheds......... 
PAIR OWA the alslelarghee athe vinaee a 
Repairing rOOl sca. pss ba penn 
Flagging 
MIU DING vee aie ate at 
WrasonsWOrki vows Gases tment 
Palayette OIrcetid ucts sis ie teen © 
Famungiroolsensewen. eek a ee 
Repalting -. acai: 
PIOUS 21 AL. ates te 2 ne 
LAWTeNnCe Street aeons ace ay 
Painting NOT sk wesi oe eae 
Strength’ing partitions and floors 
PMMA DAO ome Deets 
Flagging 
Artificial Stone floor wes oes 
Cominerce sirrel erce tie toed 
Painting TOOL rath vd vine sae 
Repairing TOGt ren. se ve ote es 
Rebuilding: copings.) 2.04 1 ee 
Painting CAG Age njcsiely Sav oe cise 
ROAD TOCL EY Vea: bah aiasne ary saat raat eek et 
Flagging 
Colored 
Painting Tool hs eo. oe aan ee 
RALDUIT Wy oiaiekaheliay om op aotigs ateteoee 
PUINCL Street ease eres eines 
Flagging 
Grading 
New board ceilings:.. som secs 
REHAiTMeSLOGl,. cet che etd 
LegchCey a heTeaeyry Agta ane hry 
PIUNMDING Ty he Melee she oe ie ee 
New tin roof (3 micieng he 
Site Streets th. wate tase are 
DEW HOOKS 4a atec ces be rlleo hee a 
VAINGS) OUETER ba aio si) rela ak oa a 
SUMMET AYVERUC nee sunster es 
PANN geen & ade Sols o ee ee We ee 
PIUM Dini Poke ie poeta eee a 
WeDStGr Street Shee ae rake erates ies 


0 Sof O50) © 0” O 1%. 06. "0 .@ 16 1d Cus, 2 


eee eeeerereeeer ee ever eve 


e ipte, Si ple’ @ e.ehea es 0:0 06 Ue 2 e 


osere ee eer eee ee ee 


eoeeee cf 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


eoeoen ee 


COI i a a 
eseeeere 
G) eye $< 8, "9 
-e@eeee 
e@eeeee 


er eere 


© (pas Mee 
eoeeeee 


eeee rs 


ans Lert ee 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs. 


eeeeere 


9 © ©) f fevs 


eee eee 


€ 19: Oke a8 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended. 


$728 59 
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eoeeee- 
- eee ee 
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eeee0e. 


62 Ge 24 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


Ordinary Extra- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Repairs. | ordinary | Amount 
Repairs. | Expended. 
BE IMOOLS: th) ae So ach e’sidie als fan Porn ies STAG cOOM eens 
Mees AVERITT PS ODL. LN, ¢ cites acess sie Po catdlerseeve R26 (00m) Bonaire ds 
PERC SEWEIS ia Si crcie oitvejaie Td Wide stareteks LIS (OF FO a 
PETG Fes Va ee ates cl aie cseerect SOOL7 AL imei inten $176 74 
SAR IALY 0) ACA EY eeittbs':snt 823 fae!» 2 Seese A ee 35 00 AEN 
BORSMeE NINN sea sia wre» eee. 6. Sele es tthe (ihe ane Vp 5 100 eh ca pike ae 
RPL TEL Erol the sre cwis! Bix jake wae BOGS She Uris ote Fiore 1,505 12 
TOOTS Uli Seen «Sl GOP ee A eee [a U5 962628 Hate eg 
New brick water closetii.o sb. oho kaw ed 12477853) (pabiecee 
PTs fa ale Ss hole onc fe cn LOAVOO W415 ee Gale 
PPT OR Ure Cie vg « Scejow sits hae bOceber tie Aes 283 50 
DU CTIEC Mt i ag Gio niwicie ad) \ytiede hes TZ OOR TS oaks 
MEA DOATCLWALK:. 54 bao © clas inicio & [oy yd ose eis ZONOO: iia ata 
BROSEVIIOWAVENUG C2 s 5: viepe a wnt 7 Biogen okey 9! | 221 66 
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ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the Tuesday 
next succeeding the First Monday after the first day of 
May, in each year, for the purpose of organization, at 
which time a President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
City Superintendent and Superintendent of Erection and 
Repairs of School Houses shall be elected for the ensuing 
year; but should no election of officers take place at that 
meeting, said election shall be in order at any meeting 
convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS: 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the 
meeting shall be eight o’clock p. m. during the year. At 
the hour appointed, the roll shall be called and the names 
of the members then present recorded by the Secretary. 
The names of other members shall be recorded as they 
may afterwards appear. As soon as a quorum shall be 
present, the Board shall proceed to business, and, after 
the organization, no member shall retire without the per- 
mission of the Chair. 
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3. A quorum shall consist of a number of Commission- 
ers, greater by one than the number of wards in the city, 
and no resolution or order shall be adopted unless with 
the consent of a like number, but a less number may ad- 
journ from time to time. 

4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient; and shall be called by 
him (or in his absence or illness by the Secretary), when 
requested in writing by five members. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


5. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board; shall 
preserve order and decorum; may speak to points of 
order, and decide all questions of order, subject to an ap- 
peal to the Board on motion of any member, regularly 
seconded ; and no other business shall be in order until 
the appeal shall have been decided. He may express his 
opinion on any subject under debate, but in such case he 
shall leave the chair and not resume it while the question 
is pending ; but he may state facts, give his opinion on 
questions of order, or explain his vote without leaving his 
seat. He shall appoint all committees and be ex-officio, 
a member of the same. He shall also be the executive 
officer of the Board, and, as such, effect insurance, sign 
contracts and leases, and perform such other duties as the 
Board may prescribe. 


DUTIESHOR SECRETARY: 


6. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings; notify the chairman of every special commit- 
tee, stating the duties assigned and the names of his 
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associates; keep a full account of all moneys received 
and expended, and a separate and detailed account with 
each school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered 
by the Board; prepare, monthly, a schedule of the names 
of the officers, teachers and janitors in the schools, and 
the amount of salary due to each; also, quarterly, of the 
names of the persons to whom rent is due and the 
amount due to each, and transmit the same to the City 
Auditor of Accounts. He shall, under the direction and 
rules of the Board, and of the several committees, order 
all supplies for the schools, and keep a duplicate of his 
orders, and have charge of the supplies in stock; have 
the custody of the records, books and papers of the 
Board. He shall keep his office open daily. from 8 a. m. 
until 5 p. m. (excepting Saturdays, when the offices of 
the Board shall be closed at 12 m.), and perform such 
other duties as may be required by law or by the Board, 
and his compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


Wives) Pa Aol DAN be SECRETARY: 


7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist in the office of 
the Secretary, under his direction; in the absence of the 
Secretary, perform the duties of that officer, and render 
such other services as the Board may require; and his 
compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe 


DUTTES OF CITY sSUPERINTENDENT: 


8. The City Superintendent shall have general super- 
vision of the schools, and visit them as regularly and fre- 
quently as possible; with the Committee on Course of 
Study and Examinations, have the general direction and. 
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control of the examinations, and see that the regulations 
of the Board, in relation to the schools, are carried into 
effect. He shall receive the reports of the principals; 
keep full and accurate statistics of the schools in a suit- 
able book; report to the Board, monthly, the condition 
of the schools, with his suggestions thereon, and make 
the annual report to the Board required by law. He 
shall devote his whole time to the discharge of his official 
duties, and his compensation shall be such as the Board 
may prescribe. | 


DUTIES OP SUPERINTENDEN TOF ER EC ims 
FUND IPE Poli, 


g. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating, ventilation and repairs of 
school houses under the direction of the committees hav- 
ing charge of the same, and personally execute such re- 
pairs as he may be required by the committee to make. 
He shall perform such other duties as the Board or the 
committee named may require; attend the meetings of 
the Committee on Finance, to explain bills coming under 
his supervision; report daily at the office of the Board, 
and remain there when not elsewhere employed. His 
compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows: 


1. Committee on Finance, seven members. 
2. Committee on School Houses, seven members. 
3. Committee on Repairs, five members. 
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4. Committee on Heating, five members. 

5. Committee on sSfeachers, seven members. 

6. Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, seven members. 

7. Committee on Evening Schools, five members. 

8. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 
Examinations, seven members. 

9. Committee on Furniture and Supplies, five mem- 
bers. 

10. Committee on Sanitary Regulations, five members. 


11. [HE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall present to the 
Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an esti- 
timate of the amount of money required for the support of 
the public schools during the year, specifying as provided 
in Title V. of the Charter of the City of Newark, the sev- 
eral sums for each branch of expenditure, and apportion 
the actual amounts appropriated for the use of this 
Board as soon as possible after such appropriations; su- 
pervise and examine the accounts of receipts and disburse- 
ments in the Secretary’s office, and report to the Board 
at each regular meeting the amounts received and ex- 
pended under each branch of the expenditure from the 
commencement of the fiscal year. Also, in case of neces- 
sity, after consultation with the committees interested, 
they shall readjust and reapportion the allotments to the 
several branches of expenditure, and report the same to 
the Board; and report from. time to time on the char- 
acter and propriety of all additional or extraordinary 
expenditures, and have general charge and supervision 
of all the financial affairs of the Board. They shall also 
receive and examine all bills and accounts referred to 
them by the Board, and if satisfied of their correctness, 
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shall so certify thereon, and return the same to the 
Board at their next regular meeting after such reference, 
unless required by the Board to report thereon sooner, 
and shall audit and approve, before payment, the pay 
and rent rolls. They shall also examine into all contro- 
verted claims and report thereon to the Board. 


12. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HOUSES shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings; recommend ap- 
propriate sites for school houses; prepare and submit to 
the Board plans and specifications for the erection of 
such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board, and cause all contracts for the performance 
of the work to be duly executed, heating and ventilating 
methods expected. 


13. [THE COMMITTEE ON REPAIRS shall have super- 
vision and charge of all ordinary repairs ; shall visit and 
examine the school houses, and report to the Board at 
the regular meeting in June the condition and wants of 
each for the ensuing year, with estimates of the ex- 
penditures necessary to meet the same. They shall 
submit plans and specifications for any extraordinary 
repairs, and under the direction of the Board, cause all 
contracts therefor to be properly executed. 


14. THE COMMITTEE ON HEATING shall, under the 
direction of the Board, by contract or otherwise, provide 
all heating and ventilating apparatus and appliances for 
the schools, and cause the same to be cleaned, repaired 
and refitted, and shall supply the necessary fuel. They 
shall submit to the Board, for their approval or rejection, 
methods of heating and ventilating new school houses. 
They shall, on recommendation of commissioners, appoint 
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janitors, prescribe their duties and publish directions for 
their government, and for cause may discharge them, of 
which discharge they shall give notice to the proper com- 
missioners. 


15. THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall, with the 
City Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions 
as teachers, and recommend to the Board such as they 
deem qualified. With the City Superintendent, they may 
employ and determine the grade of teachers temporarily, 
but temporary appointments shall be submitted to the 
Board for approval or rejection at its next meeting. They 
shall determine the salaries for all the grades of teachers, 
and report the same to the Board for its approval. They 
shall investigate all complaints made against teachers, 
and report thereon to the Board whenever required ; and 
with the sanction of the President, may, in emergency, . 
suspend a teacher until the case shall have been acted 
upon by the Board. In cases of suspension, a written 
statement of the facts upon which suspension is based 
shall be filed in the office of the City Superintendent for 
the information of the Commissioners. They shall per- 
form such other duties as may be prescribed by the regu- 
lations or directed by the Board. 


16, THE COMMITTEE ON NORMAL AND TRAINING AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COMMITTEE ON EVENING SCHOOLS 
shall have the supervision of such schools, and from time 
to time recommend such regulations for their manage- 
ment as they may deem advisable, and by personal in-— 
spection and examination acquaint themselves with their 
condition, and report thereon to the Board. The Com- 
mittee on Normal and Training and High Schools also 
shall have charge of the Teachers’ Institute. Committees 
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having more than one school in charge may subdivide 
themselves into smaller committees, to insure frequent 
and systematic visitation. 


17. THE COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOOKS, COURSE OF 
STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS shall, from time to time, 
recommend to the Board such school books, maps, globes, 
charts and illustrative apparatus as they may think best 
adapted to the wants of the schools, but no vote shall be 
taken upon such recommendation until one month has 
elapsed, and no text-book intended to supercede one in 
use shall be introduced except at the commencement 
of aterm. They shall contract for such supplies, for 
books, maps and stationery, superintend the printing of 
all reports, documents, blank forms, etc., that may be 
especially ordered by the Board, or required in the trans- 
actions of the current business of the*schools, and pro- 
vide for their regular delivery by the contractor to the 
Secretary of the Board; and they shall have charge of 
the course of study in all the schools, and from time to 
time recommend such alterations and revisions thereof as 
they may deem proper. They shall also direct and, with 
the Superintendent, prescribe the times and rules for all 
examinations which may be ordered by the Board. 


18. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES shall, under the direction of the Board, provide 
the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles not 
specified in the rules defining the duties of other com- 
mittees. 


19. THE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS 
shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools and their surroundings, and from time to time 
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recommend such measures as they may deem necessary for 
the prevention of disease, and for the promotion of the 
health of the pupils and teachers. 


20. All committees shall discharge their duties without 
special direction of the Board, where the power is ex- 
pressly given; but in other cases no action of a com: 
mittee shall be binding until reported to and approved 
by the Board. No member of the Board shall be 
interested in or derive pecuniary benefit, directly or indi- 
rectly, from any contract, agreement or purchase made by 
or for any committee of the Board. Every report shall 
be signed by a majority of the committee, and shall con- 
tain a statement of facts, with their opinion in writing. 
No report shall be made by a committee unless the sub- 
ject thereof shall have been considered at a meeting of 
which the members have been notified. When such re- 
port is made, a minority of the committee may also pre- 
sent their views in writing. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


21. The regular order of business at the meetings of 

the Board shall be as follows: 
1. Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 
Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 


Ge ea a ere ee 


Unfinished Business. 
9. Miscellaneous Business. 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may 
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be suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 


_ 22, All motions and resolutions for the consideration 
of the Board shall be seconded, and if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to 
writing; and when any such motion or resolution shall 
have been stated by the Chair or read by the Secretary, 
it shall be deemed to be in the possession of the Board. 


23. It shall be in order for a member at any time when 
the attention of the Board is not occupied with other 
business, to make inquiries in regard to any subject con- 
nected. with the ‘affairs of «the »Board): and’ ‘to “recemen 
answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to make 
the subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except on a 
motion made and seconded at an appropriate time in the 
order of business. Such inquiry shall‘in all cases be ad- 
dressed to the Chair, and the reply made by him or by 
the member specially directed by him to reply. No 
member shall interrupt another in possession of the floor 
without his consent, nor then, except to correct a mis- 
apprehension or misrepresentation. 


24. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting except by general consent ; 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten 
minutes at one time without like consent. 


25. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may call 
him to order, in which case the member shall resume his 
seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide the same without debate; but such decision 
may be appealed from, in which case the Board shall 
decide. | 
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26. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received, except 
To adjourn, 
To lie on the table, 
To previous question, 
To commit, 
To postpone indefinitely, 
To postpone to a time certain, 
To amend, 


which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lie on the table, or for the previ- 
ous question, shall be decided without debate. 


27. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
“Shall the main question be now put?” And its effect 
shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct 
vote, first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the 
main question. 


28. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of three members. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the 
President or any other member, and the names of mem- 
bers refusing to vote upon any resolution shall be recorded 
as voting in the negative. 


29. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, nor 
later than the’ second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than ten votes. 


30. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board, 
so far as applicable, and a motion for the committee to 
rise may be made by any member at any time. 
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31. In other respects, the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of parlia- 
mentary law, for which rules ‘‘ Cushing’s Law and Practice 
of Legislative Assemblies”’ shall be accepted as authority. 


AMENDMENTS. 


32. These rules may be amended at a regular meeting 
on one month’s notice in writing, given at a regular meet- 
ing, by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of the 
Board. 


REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS — 


FOR THE 


MOV ERNMEN TOF «THE SCHOOLS. 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


I ESTABLISHED. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 
be graded and classified as follows: 
| Primary, 
Grammar, 
High, 
3 Normal, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, drawing and vocal music. No pupil 
shall be admitted under five years of age. 

_ Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of each term to such pupils as shall merit the same. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Primary Course, gram- 
mar, history, composition and declamation. 
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No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school with. 
out a certificate of graduation from a primary school or, 
if the applicant has not been in attendance at a primary 
school, upon personal examination by the principal of 
such grammar school; but should any primary school be 
insufficient to accommodate the children entitled to and 
applying for admission, while there is room for more 
pupils in the grammar department, the Commissioners of 
the ward may admit pupils of a lower grade into the 
grammar department; and should the reverse be the 
case, the vacancies may be filled by keeping the pupils 
longer in the primary school, the studies pursued deter- 
mining the grade of the class. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 


same. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School shall comprise a male and female de- 
partment, and shall be under the general government of 
a male principal, with male assistants for the male depart- 
ment, and a female vice-principal, with female assistants 
for the female department. | 

The High School Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the grammar course, the 
elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, algebra, 
bookkeeping, geometry, geology, drawing and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
languages, and the higher mathematics, as the Board 
shall prescribe. Attention shall also be paid to gymnastic 
exercises for the development and health of the pupils. 
The introduction and continuance of any study prescribed 
shall be discretionary with the Committee on Normal 
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and Training and High Schools, in conjunction with the 
President and the City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school, or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. The Colored 
School in its relation to the High School, as to candi- 
dates for admission thereto, shall rank as a grammar 
school. 

Special examinations may be held, and pupils qualified 
for admission at that stage of the course received, at the 
commencement of any term. Those from the grammar 
schools shall have the preference. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their dis- 
cretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their member- 
ship by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 


close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normal and Training School, for the training and 
education of teachers, shall be maintained in the Training 
School building, under a principal and such assistance as 
may be necessary. It shall consist of two grades, requir- 
ing two years to complete the course of study, and shall 
be conducted in all respects as a model school. Pupils 
shall spend at least eight weeks of the Normal School 
year in the Training School and, under the direction of a 
regular teacher, conduct class exercises, and while thus 
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engaged shall be subject to the same direction of the 
principal of the Training School as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School, or, if the applicant has 
‘not been in attendance at the High School, upon an 
examination equivalent to that which the pupils of the 
High School are subjected for graduation. Non-resi- 
dents, upon payment of such tuition fee as shall be estab- 
lished by the Board, may be admitted, under the direction 
of the Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools. All pupils upon entering the school will be re- 
quired to sign a written declaration of intention to teach 
in the schools of this city, if desired. 

The President of the Board shall, after the examination 
and on the recommendation of the Committee on Normal 
and Training and High Schools and the City Superin- 
tendent, grant diplomas of graduation, which shall also 
be certificates of qualification to teach. 

The Board shall designate one of the public schools to 
be used for a training or practice school for the pupils of 
the Normal School. | 


2. DISCRETIONARY. 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board 
may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 
Intermediate Schools, 
Evening Schools, 
Industrial Schools, 
Colored Schools. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The intermediate schools shall consist of the primary 
grades, together with the sixth and fifth year grades gram- 
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mar department, and a certificate shall be given to any 
graduate from such schools, which shall admit srch 
eraduates to the grammar school of the grammar school 
district in which he resides. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct, for the instruction of 
persons unable to attend school during the day, wherein 
may be taught the studies prescribed for the grammar 
schools, with the addition of bookkeeping and mechanical 
drawing, at the discretion of the City Superintendent. 
The terms and conditions of admission shall be prescribed 
by the Board, but no pupil shall be admitted under twelve 
years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SGHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be for the instruction of poor 
and destitute children in primary studies, and such 
industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but no 
expenditure shall be made by the Board for such schools, 
except for educational purposes; nor shall the Board pay 
more than two hundred dollars per annum on account of 
rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the especial accomoda- 
tion of colored children, who shall be admitted on 
application to the principals, and the said schools shall 
be conducted in conformity with the regulations of the 
Board, so far as the same are applicable. 
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II1.—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


Lis DERMS, 


The school year shall commence on the second Monday 
in September, and terminate on the Friday next preced- 
ing the fourth day of July, and be divided into three 
terms, ending respectively on the Friday next preceding 
Christmas, the Friday next preceding the first day of — 
April, and the Friday next preceding the fourth day of 
July. 

2 UVAGATIONS, 

The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year's 
Day inclusive, one week which shall include the first day 
of April, and all legal holidays. When any holiday shall 
occur on Thursday, the schools shall also be closed on the 
following Friday. At no other time shall the schools be 
closed, except by resolution of the Board, or by special 
consent of the President and the City Superintendent. 


III.—SESSIONS. 


I, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive; and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 
g a.m. to 12 m., with a recess of fifteen minutes near the 
middle of the session, and an afternoon session, from 1.30 
p m. to 3.30 p.m., with calisthenic exercises in the school 
room near the middle of the session. In the first year 
gerade of the primary departments an afternoon recess of 
ten minutes, to be supervised by the assistants of that 
gerade, may be given, at the discretion of the City Super- 
intendent and the principal of the school. 
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The Committee on Teachers may, at its discretion, 
authorize in such schools of the city, wherever it may 
seem advisable, the holding of a morning session from 9 
to 11.45 a. m., with the usual recess, and an afternoon 
session from I.15 to 3.30 p. m. 


2. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL, 


In the High School and Colored School, at the discre- 
tion of the City Superintendent, the noon intermission 
may be reduced to half an hour, and the school may be 
dismissed at 2.30 p. m. 


3-- INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, the noon intermission may be reduced to 
one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 p. m. 


4. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days the pupils of the first and 
second year grades, primary department, may be excused 
by the principal from returning to school in the afternoon. 
The principal shall promptly notify the City Superin- 
tendent of such action. 


5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools, during their continuance, shall be 
open five evenings in each week-—from Monday to Friday, 
inclusive. . The session shall commence at 7.30 p. m. and 
close at 9.15 p. m. 


IV.—_OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with a reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, with- 
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out comment, and repeating of the Lord’s Prayer. Vocal 
music, at the discretion of the principal, may be added 
to these exercises, but together they shall occupy no 
more than fifteen minutes. 


V.—PUPILS. 


I. ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of small-pox shall be a condition of ad- 
mission to any school, and the certificate of a physician 
shall be necessary as to either before enrollment; but 
where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus shall be 
claimed or reasonably demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the Sanitary Committee, such children may be ad- 
mitted to school under such provisions and restrictions 
as the said Committee may decide upon in each individual 
case. 

Teachers and pupils residing in a house where infec- 
tious or contagious disease exists, shall be immediately | 
suspended from school, and shall not be re-admitted except 
upon a certificate from the Board of Health that all dan- 
ger of contagion is passed. , 

(0) Fersonal—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean ; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be 
admitted to any school. 


2... ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons a Commis- 
sioner of the ward in which such school is located shall 
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give a written ‘ permit” to attend elsewhere, which 
“permit” shall also receive a written approval of a Com- 
missioner of the ward in which the school such child de- 
sires to enter is located. All “ permits” shall be kept on 
file in the office of the principal, for the inspection of the 
City Superintendent and the Commissioners, until the 
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| close of the school year, and no “ permits’”’ shall extend 
beyond the school year. © 

Children in the eighth year grade in any grammar school 
removing froma district may complete their course in the 
school in which they have been attending, without special 
permission, unless their places are required for the accom- 


modation of children residing in such district. 


gs RECEPTION AND = CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil, on entering school, shall be assigned to a 
class of the grade which examination shall show him or 
her prepared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, ex- 
cept the eighth year grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 

4. .EXCLUSION FOR TARDINESS. 

No pupil shall enter the school later than fifteen min- 
utes after the hour of commencement, excepting in the 
evening schools, where they shall be admitted until 7.30 
p. m. 

5. ABSENTEES. 

(2) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher shall personally inform the 
parents or guardian of the fact, unless the principal has 
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satisfactory information that the parent has knowledge 
of such absence. No pupil shall, under any circumstances 
whatever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain the cause 
of any other pupil’s absence from school. 

(6) Suspenston.—Any pupil who shall have been absent 
ten days (or evenings in the evening schools), during the 
term, may be suspended from school during the remain- 
der of the term, unless it shall be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the principal that the pupil has been sick, or has 
been detained by sickness in his or her family. 


6.2 INSTRUGTION, 


(a) School room.—The course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the 
published Manual of Instruction, with such variations 
therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in his dis- 
cretion, order in any school or class. | 

(0) Preparation of lessons out of school.—No pupil of a 
gerade lower than the sixth year shall be required to pre- 
pare any lesson out of school. 

No pupil of the sixth year or any higher grade shall be 
required to prepare more than one lesson out of school; 
nor shall any pupil take any book or slate from a school 
building except for such preparation. 


7, DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly, 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the per- 
sonal supervision of their respective teachers; but no 
pupil shall be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 

(6) Suspenston.— Principals shall have power to suspend 
for gross offenses, but every suspension shall be reported 
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without delay to the Commissioners of the ward in which 
the school is located, and also (except in case of permits) 
to the Commissioners of the ward of which the pupil is a 
resident, who shall investigate the facts and confirm or 
annul the suspension. Suspension from the High School 
or evening schools shall be reported without delay to the 
standing committees on such schools respectively, who 
shall investigate the facts and confirm or annul the sus- 
pension. 
8. RECORDS. 

Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a 
manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform 
in all schools of the same crade. 


Q. CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded to pupils 
in the primary and grammar schools whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle 
them to the same. 


10. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
annually, in all the schools, to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle 
them to the same. 


it] BASIS AND-ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites. to obtain certifi- 
cates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board, and 
communicated to teachers by the City Superintendent in 
“Instructions,” to be furnished by him to principals. 
For any extremely stormy or inclement day, the Presi- 
dent of the Board and City Superintendent may order 
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marks for absence to be canceled in all the schools, which 
orders shall be published in two of the newspapers of the 
city, on the Saturday next succeeding the making of the 
same. , 

12. EXAMINATIONS. 

(a) ZYerm.—Examinations shall be held at least twice 
in each year, under the direction of the Committee on 
Text-books, Course of Study and Examinations, with the 
City Superintendent. 

(6) Annual.—An examination for promotion and grad- 
uation shall be held in all the schools during the month 
of June,infeach year, under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Course of Study and Examinations, with the City 
Superintendent; and all the grades, from the fourth year 
to the eighth year, inclusive, shall be examined in the 
same manner, and under uniform regulations. The 
monthly card record shall be combined with the annual 
examination standing in determining the fitness of the 
pupil for promotion or graduation. In conducting and 
ascertaining the results of any examination, the City 
Superintendent may require the aid of such teachers as 
may be needed. 


13. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles needed 
in the school room shall be furnished without cost to 
pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be re- 
placed. 

(6) Damages—Any injury by a pupil to books or _ 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be 
paid for by the parent or guardian, in accordance with a 
bill to be rendered by the principal. In case payment be 
refused, the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub- 
division ‘‘C,” under the head of “ Discipline.” 


wee! 
VI—TEACHERS. 


I. RANK AND DESIGNATION, 


The ‘teachers shall rank, and’ in. all. records ‘and 
schedules of the Board, be designated as-— 
Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 


Assistants. 


Zn, .~RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall 
make the reports prescribed in these regulations, or 
which may be required by him from time to time for his 
information, and shall meet with him for conference as 
often as he may deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school 
supplies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City 
Superintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection 
such records and files, and make such reports and returns 
to the Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these 
regulations or may be required by the Board. 

(6) Authority—Principals shall have charge and con- 
trol of their schools, school buildings and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline ; and shall, when not in charge of regular 
classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 

‘They shall have the direction and control of vice-princi - 
palsand assistants in the management of their departments 
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and classes, and may require them to remain after school 
hours, not to exceed once in each week, for instruction 
and conference. 

They shall personally direct»the janitors in the per- 
formance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, 
and report any neglect thereof to the committee. 

(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property; books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, render 
the bills and enforce the collections and penalties pre- 
scribed by the Board for the same, render account and 
make return annually of the sums collected pursuant 
thereto. 

They shall remain in the city during the last week of 
the summer vacation and personally supervise the clean- 
ing and preparation of the school houses and class rooms, 
and see that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, 
are in all respects arranged and in order before the 
opening of the new session. 

(2) Reception of Visitors.—They shall receive all visitors 
and afford them proper accommodation and facilities for 
seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or 
other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets or 
advertisements, or give notice to the pupils under their 
charge of any exhibition or business, or permit the same 
to be done on the school premises. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS, 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor 
or department with which they are connected, and shall 
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transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all di- 
rections of the principals. 

In the absence of the principal, the vice-principal of 
the highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, 
- the senior assistant of the highest grade, shall assume his 
station and duties. 

Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a 
regular class of the highest grade of her department, and 
conduct and make the reports concerning the same pre- 
scribed in the regulations for assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, 
personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accord- 
ance with the Manual of Instruction; keep records of 
attendance, scholarship and deportment; have charge of 
the school room property, and protect them from injury 
or mutilation as far as possible, and report any injuries to 
the same; enforce order and discipline in the classes, so 
far as possible, without appeal to the principal, and ren- 
der to him such assistance in the halls, courts and yards 
pertaining to the school buildings, at the opening, recess, 
intermission and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 


3. APPEAL. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or assistants may be called 
upon by principals to perform, appeal may be made to 
the City Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms, and prepared for duty, fifteen 
minutes before the opening of the school session, and the 
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school hours shall be devoted to the interests of the 
Board, to the exclusion of any other employment, study 
or pursuit. 

(0) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate register 
of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the teach- 
ers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each in- 
stance, and report the same annually to the City Super- 
intendent ; the absence under the heads “ with permis- 
sion’ and ‘*“‘ without permission; the tardiness under 
the, heads “‘excused*’ and® “*not excused.” = Teacwens 
shall mark their time according to the school clock, as 
regulated by the principal. 

(c) Tardiness—As often as the “unexcused” tardy 
marks of any teacher shall amount to five, principals shall 
make special report of the same to the City Superintend- 
ent. 

(d) Vistting for Instruction—Teachers may visit schools 
other than their own, during school hours, whenever the 
City Superintendent shall permit or direct such visitation 
for the instruction of the teacher, and shall make report 
of the same to the principal. 


5. SALARIES, 


(a) Schedules——The salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
schedule shall be changed except at the commencement 
of the school year. 

(0) Zncrease—The annual increase in teachers’ salaries 
shall be determined by the date of original appointment. 
Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded as new 
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appointments, provided that no promotion shall work a 
decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason of 
term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deducttons—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. The 
salary of any teacher entering or leaving the employ of 
the Board between any two payments shall be in propor- 
tion to the salary for that period which the number of 
days of actual service bears to the whole number of 
school days in such period, and all deductions from sala- 
ries on account of absence shall be upon the same basis. 

(7) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sickness 
(whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen days in any 
one month) shall forfeit the pay of their substitutes. For 
absence more than fifteen days but not exceeding thirty 
consecutive school days, the Committee on Teachers may 
grant salary, less substitutes pay, at its discretion. If 
the time of such absence exceeds fifteen days in any one 
month, the salaries of such teachers shall be deducted for 
the time, and the Secretary shall pay the substitute as 
required. 

(e) Horferture—Teachers absent from school duty, ex- 
cept on account of sickness, shall forfeit their salary dur- 
ing absence; five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall count 
as one-half day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction 
be made at the next payment. 

(f) Reltzef—Appeal for relief from any such forfeiture 
or loss may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who 
may, at its discretion, relieve therefrom, provided, that no 
teacher shall receive any such relief for absence for more 
than thirty consecutive school days. 

(g) Engagements.—All engagements of teachers shall 
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be made with reference to the “school year.”’ No 
teacher shall be connected with any organization or en- 
gage in any business which, in the opinion of the Board, 
may interfere with the proper discharge of the duties 
prescribed by these regulations. 

(h) Resignations.—Teachers shall give one month's 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same, 
they shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


6. SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall, when such 
absence exceeds one day, notify the City Superintendent, 
who may appoint substitutes to discharge their duties 
during such absence. — 

(0) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the High 
School: male, $4.00, and female, $2.50 per day; in the 
grammar classes, male, $3.00 per day; in the grammar 
and primary classes, females, $1.50 per day; in the 
evening schools, $1.00 per session for both males and 
females; and in the Evening High School, $2.00 per 
session. 


VII.—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A Teachers’ Institute shall be held on the Third Satur- 
day of November, February and April, at which the 
principals and teachers of all the schools shall attend. 

Sessions shall commence at g a. m. and close at 12 m. 

The Institute shall be under the personal direction of 
the City Superintendent, who shall keep a record of the 
attendance and report the same to the Board. 
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VIIIL—BUILDINGS. 
Pe tok. 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system 
of public instruction, and during the school hours men- 
tioned in these regulations, unless by special permission 
of the Board. 

. 2. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President 
may deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


REAL CAR Mey” 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and 
in the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties 
as the Committee on Heating shall direct, and their com- 
pensation therefor shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


LX oCHOOR DISTRICTS: 


The schools may be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school districts 
shall be as follows: 


GRAMMAR *SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


The South Market street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Jackson street, not in- 
cluding said street, to N. & N. Y. R. R.; thence to Fer- 
guson street ; thence to Ferry street; thence to Niagara 
street; thence to Margaretta street ; thence to Avenue 
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L; thence to Hamburg place; thence to the bay ; thence 
along the bay and river to Jackson street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


The Hamburg place grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Jackson street, along the N.& N. Y. R. 
R. to Ferguson street; thence to Ferry street; thence to 
Niagara street; thence to Margaretta street ; thence to 
Avenue L.; thence to Hamburg place ; thence to the 
bay; thence along the bay to the southern city line; 
thence along the city line to Avenue G; thence to South 
street; thence to Sandford street; thence to Elm street; 
thence to Van Buren street; thence to Lafayette street; 
thence to Jackson street; and thence, not including said 
street, to N. & NoY. R. R. 


OLIVER STREET: 


The Oliver street grammar school district shall be that 
district embraced by the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the city line, along N. J. R. R. avenue to 
Walnut street; thence to Pacific street; thence to Elm 
street; thence to Sandford street ; thence to South street; 
thence to Avenue G; and thence to city line. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


The Lafayette street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along N. J. R. R. avenue to 
Walnut street; thence to Pacific street; thence to Elm 
street; thence to Van Buren street; thence to Lafayette 
street; thence to Jackson street; thence»both sides to the 
river, 
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LAWRENCE STREET. 


The Lawrence street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Rector street to Broad 
street; thence to West Park street; thence both sides 
West Park street to Halsey street; thence both sides 
Halsey street to Warren street; thence to High street; 
thence to Market street ; thence to Broad street ; thence 
to Fair street; thence to Oak street; thence to Oak 
aiiey. thence to Last Fair street; thence to N. J.R. BR: 
avenue; thence to the river. 


BURNET STREET. 


The Burnet street grammar school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the river, along Rector street to Broad street ; 
thence to West Park street; thence to Halsey street ; 
thence to Warren street ; thence to High street ; thence 
to Sussex avenue; thence to Boyden street; thence to 
Eighth avenue; thence to Broad street; thence to Clay 
street; thence to the river. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


The Summer avenue grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Fourth avenue to Bloom- 
field avenue; thence to the Morris canal; thence along the 
canal to First avenue; thence to city line; thence along 
city line to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


The Webster street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Clay street to Broad 
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street ; thence to Eighth avenue; thence to Clifton ave- 
nue; ‘thence’ to. M. & Es R.Re avenue; thence tomthe 
Morris canal; thence along the canal. to Bloomfield 
avenue; thence to Fourth avenue; thence to the river. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


The North Seventh street grammar school district 
shall be that district embraced within the following 
boundaries: From the city line, along Morris and Essex 
railroad avenue to the Morris canal; thence along the 
canal to First avenue; thence to the city line; thence 
along the city line to Morris and Essex Railroad avenue. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


The Central avenue grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at High street, along Bank street to Morris 
avenue; thence to New street; thence to Second street ; 
thence to Warren street; thence to Third street; thence 
to M. & E. R. R. avenue; thence to Clifton avenue; 
thence to Eighth avenue; thence to Boyden street; 
thence to Sussex avenue; thence to High street, and 
thence to Bank street. | 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


The South Eighth street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
From city line, along South Orange avenue to Littleton 
avenue; thence to Bank street ; thence to Morris avenue; 
thence to New street; thence to Second street ; thence 
to Warren street; thence to Third street; thence to 
Morris and Essex Railroad avenue; thence to the city 
line, and thence along city line to South Orange avenue. 
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NEWTON STREET. 
For Seventh and Eighth Year Grade Classes. 


The Newton street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at High street, along Springfield avenue to 
city line; thence along city line to South Orange avenue; 
thence to Littleton avenue; thence to Bank street; 
thence to High street ; thence to Springfield avenue. 


For Fifth and Sixth Year Grade Classes. 


Commencing at High street, along Springfield avenue 
to Littleton avenue; thence to Bank street; thence to 
High street ; thence to Springfield avenue. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 
For Fifth aud Sixth Year Grade Classes. 


The South Tenth street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Littleton avenue, along Springfield 
avenue to city line ; thence to South Orange avenue ; 
thence to Littleton avenue; thence to Springfield ave- 
nue, 

MORTON STREET. 

‘The Morton street grammar school district shall be that 
district embraced by the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at High street, along Waverly place to Somerset 
street ; thence to Montgomery street ; thence to Charlton 
street; thence to Springfield avenue; thence to High 
street ; thence to Waverly place. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Eighteenth avenue grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries; 
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Commencing at the city line, along Chadwick avenue to 
Avon avenue; thence to Somerset street; thence to 
Montgomery street ; thence to Charlton street ; ies to 
Springfield avenue ; thence to the city line." . 
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The Washington street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boundaries : 
Commencing at Broad street, along Market street to High 
street; thence to Spruce street; thence to Clinton ave- 
nue; thence to Broad street ; thence to Market street. 


CHESTNUT, STREET. 


The Chestnut street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries : Com- 
mencing at N. J. R. R. avenue, along Wright street to 
' Broad ‘street ; thence to Murray street; thence to Clinton 
avenue ; thence to High street ; thence to Spruce street ; 
thence to Clinton avenue; thence to Broad street ; thence 
to Fair street’; thence to- Oak street; thence to’ Oak 
alley ; thence to East Fair street; thence to N. J. R. R. 
avenue; thence to Wright street. 


MILLER STREET. 


The Miller street grammar school district shall be that 
district embraced by the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the city line, along N. J. R. R. avenue to 
Wright street ; thence to Broad street ; thence to Murray 
street; thence to Clinton avenue; thence to High street ; 
thence to Waverly place; thence to Somerset street; 
thence to Avon avenue; thence to Chadwick avenue; 
thence to city line; thence along city line to N. J. R. R. 
avenue. 
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DPRIDVTARY SGHOOU DISTRICTS: 
NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Training Department. 


The primary school district of the Training Depart- 
ment of the Normal and Training School shall be com- 
prised within the following boundaries: From Washing- 
ton street, along Market street to Springfield avenue ; 
thence to High street ; thence to William street; thence 
to Springfield avenue; thence to Howard street ; thence 
to Bank street ; thence to High street; thence to New 
street ; thence to Plane street ; thence to Morris canal; 
thence to Washington street ; thence to Market street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


The South Market street primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along Jackson street, not including said 
Perects to, Noa N.Y. -R. RR; thence-to: Ferguson ‘street’: 
thence to Ferry street ; thence to Niagara street ; thence 
to Margaretta street; thence to Avenue L; thence to 
Hamburg place; thence to Newark bay; thence along 
the bay to N. & N. Y. R. R.; thence to Komorn street ; 
thence to Main street ; thence to Ferry street ; thence to 
Fillmore street ; thence to Market street; thence to Read 
street, and thence. to the river. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


The Hamburg place primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries : 
From Jackson street, along N.&N. Y.R. R. to Ferguson 
street ; thence to Ferry street; thence to Niagara street ; 
thence to Komorn street ; thence, not including said 
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street, to Hamburg place ; thence to Lang street ; thence 
to Elm street; thence to Van Buren street; thence to 
Lafayette street ; thence to Jackson street, and thence, 
not including said street, to N. & N. Y. R. R. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


The Hawkins street primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along Read street to Market street ; 
thence to Fillmore street; thence to Ferry street; thence 
to Main street; thence to Komorn street; thence to N. 
& N. Y. R. R., and thence to the bay. 


OLIVER STREET. 


The Oliver street primary school district shall be that 
district comprised within the following boundaries: From 
N. J. R. R. avenue, along Walnut street to McWhorter 
street; thence to Garden street; thence to Pacific street; 
thence to Nichols street; thence to Jefferson street ; 
thence to Malvern street; thence to Pacific street; thence 
to Johnson street; thence to N. J. R. R. avenue, and 
thence to Walnut street. 


SOUTH STREET. 


The South street primary school district shall be that 
district comprised within the following boundaries: From 
city line, along N. J. R. R. avenue to Johnson street; 
thence to Pacific street ; thence to Malvern street; thence 
to Sandford street; thence to Avenue G, and thence to 
the city line. 

WALNUT STREET. 

The Walnut street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: From 
N. J. R. R. avenue, along Elm street to Sandford street ; 
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thence to Malvern street; thence to Jefferson street ; 
thence to Nichols street; thence to Pacific street; thence 
to Garden street; thence to McWhorter street; thence to 
Walnut street; thence to N. J. R. R. avenue, and thence 
to Elm street. 

ANN STREET. 


The Ann street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at city line, along Avenue G to Sandford street ; 
thence to Elm street; thence to Lang street; thence to 
Hamburg place; thence to Komorn street; thence in- 
cluding both sides of said street to Niagara street ; thence 
to Margaretta street; thence to Avenue L; thence to 
Hamburg place, and thence to Newark bay. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


The Lafayette street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along N. J. R. R. avenue to Elm street; 
thence to Van Buren street; thence to Lafayette street; 
thence to Jackson street, and thence both sides of Jack- 
son street to the river. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


The Lawrence street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Rector street, from the river to Broad 
street; thence to New street; thence to Plane street; 
thence to the Morris canal; thence to Washington street ; 
thence to Market street; thence to Broad street; thence 
to Fair street; thence to Oak street ; thence to Oak alley ; 
thence to East Fair street; thence to N. J. R. R. avenue, 
and thence to the river. 
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BURNET STREET. 


The Burnet street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the river, along Bridge street to Broad street; 
thence to MY & EB. Ra RR: aventie: ‘thence to” Boyde 
street; thence to Sussex avenue; thence to High street; 
thence to New street ;- thence to Broad street; thence to 
Rector street ; thence to the river. 


STATE STREET. 


The State street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the river, both sides of Bridge street to 
Broad street. thence both sides to Morris and Essex 
Railroad avenue; thence both sides to Clifton avenue; 
thence both sides to Seventh avenue; thence both sides 
to Belleville avenue; thence both sides to Clay street; 
thence both sides to the river. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


The Summer avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced with the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Fourth avenue to Sum- 
mer avenue; thence, not including Summer avenue, to 
Kearny street; thence, not including said street, to Gar- 
side street; thence to Third avenue; thence to Bloomfield 
avenue; thence to the Morris canal; thence along the 
canal to Abington avenue, and thence to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


The Webster street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the river along Clay street to Broad street, 
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not including said streets; thence to Belleville avenue, 
not including said avenue; thence to Seventh avenue, not 
including said avenue; thence to Clifton avenue; thence, 
including both sides of said avenue, to Sixth avenue; 
thence to Stone street; thence to Crane street; thence, 
including both sides of said street, to Summer avenue; 
thence, including both sides of said avenue, to Fifth 
avenue; thence, not including said avenue, to Bloomfield 
avenue; thence, not including said avenue, to Summer 
avenue; thence, not including said avenue, to Fourth ave- 
nue, and thence to the river. 


FRANKLIN. 


The Franklin primary school district shall be that dis- 
trict embraced within the following boundaries: From 
junction of Bloomfield avenue and Aqueduct street, 
along Third avenue to Garside street; thence to Kearny 
street; thence, including both sides of said street, to 
Summer avenue; thence, including both sides of said 
avenue, to Bloomfield avenue; thence along both sides 
of Bloomfield avenue to Fifth avenue; thence, including 
both sides of said avenue, to Summer avenue; thence, 
not including said avenue, to Crane street; thence, not 
including said street, to Stone street; thence to Sixth 
avenue; thence to Clifton avenue; thence, not including 
said avenue, to M. & E. R. R. avenue; thence to Aque- 
duct street, and thence to Bloomfield avenue. 


ELLIOT, STREET. 


The Elliot street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: From 
the river, along Abington avenue to the Morris canal; 
thence to the Old Bloomfield road; thence to city line, 
and thence along city line to the river. 
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ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


The Roseville avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From city line, along M. & E. and Bloomfield R. R. ave- 
nue to Third street; thence to Dickerson street; thence 
to Warren street; thence to Ninth avenue, and thence to 
city line. 7 
NORTHSEVENTH STREET. 

The North Seventh street primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boun- 
daries: From city line, along-M. & E. and Bloomfield 
R. R. to Aqueduct street ; thence to Bloomfield avenue; 
thence to Morris canal; thence along the canal to the 
Old Bloomfield road, and thence to the city line. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


The Central avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From High street, along New street to Second street ; 
thence to Warren street ; thence to Third street; thence 
to M. &*E. -R. R. avenues thence ‘to: Boyden -streees 
thence to Sussex avenue; thence to High street, and 
thence to New street. | 


WARREN STREET. 


The Warren street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: From 
High street, along Bank street to Fairmount avenue; 
thence to Warren street ; thence to Second street; thence 
to New street; thence to High street, and thence to 
Bank street. 

SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 

The South Eighth street primary school district shall 

be that district embraced within the following boun- 
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daries: From the city line, along Ninth avenue to War- 
ren street; thence to Dickerson street ; thence to Third 
street; thence to Warren street; thence to Fairmount 
avenue; thence to Bank street; thence to Littleton ave- 
nue; thence to South Orange avenue, and thence to city 
line. 

NEWTON STREET. 

The Newton street primary school district shall be that 
district comprised within the following boundaries: From 
Springfield avenue, along Howard street to South Orange 
avenue; thence to Hunterdon street; thence to Spring- 
field avenue, and thence to Howard street. 


SOUL eTENTHeESTRERT, 


The South Tenth street primary school district shall 
be that district comprised within the following boun- 
daries: From the city line, along South Orange avenue 
to South Seventh street; thence to Springfield avenue, 
and thence south to city line. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


The Camden street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at Springfield avenue, along South Seventh 
street to South Orange avenue; thence to Littleton ave- 
nue; thence to Bank street ; thence to Hunterdon street ; 
thence to Springfield avenue; thence to South Seventh 
SEneet. 

THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 

The Thirteenth avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From South Orange avenue, along Howard street to 
Bank street; thence to Hunterdon street; thence to 
South Orange avenue, and thence to Howard street. 
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MORTON STREET. 


The Morton street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: From 
Charlton street, along Springfield avenue to William 
street; thence to High street; thence to West Kinney 
street, not including said street; thence to Charlton 
street, and thence to Springfield avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Eighteenth avenue primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Sayre street, along Springfield avenue to 
Charlton street ; thence to West Kinney street ; thence to 
Prince street; thence to Stratford place; thence to Avon 
avenue; thence to Peshine avenue; thence to Lillie street; 
thence to West Kinney street; thence to Sayre street, 
and thence to Springfield avenue. | 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


The Waverly avenue primary school district shall be 
the district comprised within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at city line, along Springfield avenue to 
Sayre street; thence to West Kinney street; thence to 
Lillie street; thence to Peshine avenue; thence to Avon 
avenue; thence to Chadwick avenue, and thence to city 
line. 

WASHINGTON STREET. 

The Washington street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Broad street, along Market street to 
Springfield avenue; thence to High street; thence to 
Spruce street; thence to -Clintonsavenue; thence, te 
Broad street ; thence to Market street. 
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CHESTNUT STREET. 


The Chestnut street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at N. J. R. R. avenue, along Wright street 
to Broad street; thence to Murray street; thence to 
Clinton avenue; thence to High street; thence to Spruce 
street; thence to Clinton avenue; thence to Broad street ; 
thence to Fair street; thence to Oak street; thence to 
Waceniieve-.tnence 10, Last ‘air street; thence to. Nw J: 
R. R. avenue, and thence to Wright street. 


MILLER STREET. 


The Miller street primary school district shall be that 
district comprised within the following boundaries: From 
the city line, along N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street ; 
thence to Broad street; thence to Murray street ; thence 
to Clinton avenue; thence to High street; thence to 
Waverly place; thence to Somerset street; thence to 
Avon avenue; thence to Chadwick avenue, and thence to 
city line. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


The Monmouth street primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following boundaries: 
From Prince street, along both sides of West Kinney 
street to High street; thence to Waverly place; thence 
to Somerset street; thence to Avon avenue; thence to 
Stratford place; thence to Prince street, and thence to 
West Kinney street. 
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X.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


I, CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations, the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to pe 
vice-principals, head assistants and assistants. 


2. PUBLIGATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, the 
Registers, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping 
the same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders © 
or directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board shall.be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers and 
records, published with and as part of the Annual 
Report. 

3 3. AMENDMENT. 

These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given ata regular 
meeting, by a vote of ten members. All supplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to, and from time 
to time incorporated and published with these regu- 
lations, under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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